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PREFACE. 



Languagb is the external representative of thought. It is not 
only the means of expressing thought, but it is also the necessary 
means or condition of extended thinking. It is, therefore, an immedi- 
ate and ever-pressing factor in education ; it is the available form of 
another's thought ; it is the means of developing and perfecting our 
own. "Thoughts disentangle passing over the lip." But this disen- 
tanglement implies a corresponding disentanglement of language ; it 
. implies a sensitive and delicate perception of the scope and applica- 
tion of terms. This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into the primary 
forms from which they have sprung. Mastery of a subject implies 
the possession of every elementary notion involved in it; a corre- 
sponding mastery of language must therefore also imply an acquaint- 
ance with all its devices for expressing elementary notions. Primary 
words are but one class of these devices. There are, indeed, in the 
English language four classes of them, viz.: primary words, prefixes, 
suflixes, and stems. There can be no reliable extension of vocabulary 
without a recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments ; and without them all study of subjects is subjected to a dead 
strain, resulting either in failure and discoin^agement or in superficial 
knowledge. The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the word explains 
itself. And if it did not explain itself, the definition would be useless 
as a means of enlarging vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in the logical 

CO treatment of a subject, or in carrying on a line of reasoning. But it 

2 is not a reliable or effective means of enlarging one's vocabulary; 

U. and without a ready vocabulary all study is impeded. 

S The mind proceeds by units of effort ; it suffers violence when 

ac required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is checked and confounded 

• instead of being stimulated and directed. So likewise a word built 

up from a familiar stem needs no definition ; it explains itself ; and 

if the stem be not familiar, then any attempt to use the term must 
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Language is the external representative of thought. It is not 
only the means of expressing thought, but it is also the necessary 
means or condition of extended thinking. It is, therefore, an immedi- 
ate and ever-pressing factor in education ; it is the available form of 
another's thought ; it is the means of developing and perfecting our 
own. "Thoughts disentangle passing over the lip." But this disen- 
tanglement implies a corresponding disentanglement of language ; it 
. implies a sensitive and delicate perception of the scope and applica- 
tion of terms. This sensitiveness and delicacy of perception is condi- 
tioned in the power to resolve secondary expressions into the primary 
forms from which they have sprung. Mastery of a subject imphes 
the possession of every elementary notion involved in it ; a corre- 
sponding mastery of language must therefore also imply an acquaint- 
ance with all its devices for expressing elementary notions. Primary 
words are but one class of these devices. There are, indeed, in the 
English language four classes of them, viz.: primary words, prefixes, 
suflixes, and stems. There can be no reliable extension of vocabulary 
without a recognition of the form and value of these several ele- 
ments ; and without them all study of subjects is subjected to a dead 
strain, resulting either in failure and discoiu'agement or in superficial 
knowledge. The definition of a word built up in any manner out of 
a familiar primary word is superfluous, because the word explains 
itself. And if it did not explain itself, the definition would be useless 
as a means of enlarging vocabulary. 

Definition, however, has a very important function in the logical 

CO treatment of a subject, or in carrying on a line of reasoning. But it 

2 is not a reliable or effective means of enlarging one's vocabulary; 

iMm and without a ready vocabulary all study is impeded. 

S The mind proceeds by units of effort ; it suffers violence when 

ac required to treat multiplicity as unity. It is checked and confounded 

^ instead of being stimulated and directed. So likewise a word built 

up from a familiar stem needs no definition ; it explains itself ; and 

if the stem be not familiar, then any attempt to use the term must 



IV PREFACE. 

be attended with all the evils mentioned above. Word-structure 
should therefore be made the basis of elementary education, instead 
of its being reserved as an exercise for educated people only. 

A stem is an object having a very observable form and value ; 
and this form and value may be fixed by a minimum of observation. 
Why, therefore, ignore the stems during the elementary stage of edu- 
cation ? They have been ignored in many cases because of the preva- 
lent fallacy that knowledge of the value of a stem implies knowledge 
of what it is from, that ability to analyze English words implies a 
knowledge of Greek, Latin, French, Itahan, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
every other language that has contributed to the formation of the 
English vocabulary. This is a remarkable fallacy, as the EngUsh 
language does not resolve into Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, or any 
thing else than English. The stem and its value are at the basis of 
the English language. English analysis goes down to them, and there 
stops and rests its case. If the English language does not resolve into 
English, then the Enghsh language is a myth. If we eliminate from 
it every element found in another language, we ha^" nothing left. 
If ped is Latin, and pod Greek, and homd German, where then is the 
English vocabulary? 

The history of the English language is in itself an inspiring and 
edifying theme ; but this history is not necessarily involved in the 
intelligent use of its elements. Fortunately for liberal culture this 
history exists ; and an oi)en page connects the writings of Shake- 
speare with those of Sophocles and Homer. Not only do we see that 
Greek is one of the several progenitors of the English Pandora, but 
we are also relieved from any need of inference as to how the Greek 
came to deliver its stems in England. The sequence of events from 
Sophocles to Shakespeare is the theme of written history. But had 
this history been lost amid the catastrophes of the middle ages, the 
English language would still remain with all its elements and all its 
scope. Who then would ignore the value of the expressive word- 
forming stems on the ground that he did not know their anteced- 
ents? 

In the ancient languages themselves the stems have still their 
antecedents; and philology presents to the mind a line of fascinat- 
ing inferences. Yet who finds it necessary to chase a stem out of 
Greek in order to read Greek ? Those stems were once the stems of 
another language, the common ancestor of the Latin and Greek ; and 
at a still earlier period many of them were the roots of the Aryan 
tongue. But while this is unquestionably true as to what they had 
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PREFACE. V 

been, yet in the Greek period they were not Aryan, and they were 
not Graeco-Latin ; they were emphatically Greek, and were use<l as 
such. The mastery of a language is never conditioned in what it has 
been ; it is conditioned solely in a careful recognition of what it is. 
Though in a few instances the history of an obsolete custom may be 
necessary to account for a secondary use of a stem, yet observation 
alone is all that is needed to determine its primary use. 

All .pupils can be, and should be, thoroughly grounded in the 
present use of the elements of the English language; and at the 
proper time they should be encouraged to connect those elements 
with their original sources. While it is desirable that all should be 
able to do this, yet in the nature of the case but a very small per- 
centage can ever be expected to do so. To the masses of the English- 
speaking world a stem must remain English, and English alone. 

The highest education will give the highest power ; but much of 
secondary education has a disciplinary rather than a practical aim. 
There are three aspects of language study, occurring properly in three 
successive stages, and having sharply defined limits, viz.: first, a/nalr 
ysis, which ends with stem values, following a language to its foun- 
dation-stones, and stopping there ; second, etymology, which considers 
the antecedent history of stems ; and third, philology , which considers 
the collateral relationship of stems. The first subject should never be 
omitted at all, and should be taught systematically in the six years 
prior to the high school ; the second subject should never be omitted 
from the high school ; and the third subject should be a feature of 
every college course. These limits, at least so far as the first two 
are concerned, should be rigidly observed. Not a word of Ijatin or 
Greek should be heard below the high school ; but after that limit is 
passed, it is desirable that every stem be connected with its corre- 
sponding Latin or Greek word. The recognition of stem values in 
English will reduce to a minimum the labor of mastering its ante- 
cedent languages. A larger number of students will be induced on 
that account to take up the study of those languages ; and their work 
in that line of study will be more productive and satisfactory. 

In making stem values the basis of word-study there is need of a 
means of general stem reference ; and this work is prepared with a 
view to supplying that need. The principal stems of the language 
are here presented in alphabetical sequence, together with the value 
of each. Where a stem is used in a secondary or derived sense, the 
primary value is given fir^t, and after that the line of transition into 
the secondary or derived use. The transition is seldom forced ; it is 
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generally a natural one, dictated by the law of the association of 
ideas. It is therefore easily apprehended ; and when apprehended, it 
conveys to the mind the pleasurable impression which a well-sustained 
metaphor never fails to give. The structure of a composite word 
either states its meaning, or, what is even better, it suggests it. From 
analysis, therefore, we get either a direct and conclusive statement, or 
a sufficiently helpful, and often charming, hint. Where a hint serves 
the purpose, it is the better form of instruction ; it stimulates activity, 
instead of calling for passive receptivity. "A word to the wise is 
sufficient." 

In connection with each stem is given a list of its principal appli- 
cations, together with such parenthetical remarks as miglit be helpful 
in connecting the stem value with the present use of the word. 

The stem vahie is all that will be used by either teacher or pupil 
below the high school ; and it is all that either will be responsible for. 
But to meet the needs of high schools, the antecedent history of the 
stem is given immediately after its applications. 

It will be noticed that most of the stems given are of South- 
European origin, and that many Teutonic stems are omitted. The 
Teutonic primitive words, whether containing stems or not, are either 
actuaY or virtual finaUties. They are one of the four classes of fun- 
damental units out of which the English language springs, and prac- 
tical ajialysis rests its case on reaching them. As they are the 
vernacular, no space is necessary to explain either them or their 
derivatives. They are therefore omitted as requiring no treatment. 
Etymology, however, has a very delightful task in tracing the ante- 
cedents of Teutonic primitive words. 

The work is profusely illustrated with quotations from standard 
authors. Several reasons have actuated the embodiment of this feat- 
ure. Theory and practice are ever associated in the best instruction, 
the practice exemplifying, vivifying, and intensifying the theory. 
But a dictiona/ry without diction would seem to be a misnomer. 
There are things so nice and delicate that language can not state 
them ; to be known, they must be encoimtered, experienced. Among 
these are the nice shades of distinction, and the felicitous turns in 
the uses of words by the masters of a language. The study of any 
language should be pursued only with the diction of its masters 
directly before the eye. But were there no reasons other than those 
of a moral and spiritual nature, they alone would justify the liberal 
introductioii of pstssages from literature. The motive actuating much 
of the elementary education of the day is so practical as to have 
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grossly materialistic, if not actually sordid, tendencies. How to get 
rich receives more attention than how to see a sunset or how to 
despise a lie or a mean action. There is a demand for dime novels 
because of the intensely practical nature of our universal education. 
The moral, the aBsthetic, the spiritual needs and conditions seem to 
have been only too completely overlooked. There is but one extin- 
guisher for the destructive novel; and that is culture. Who can 
endure the screamer or the bawler after listening to the pri ma-donna 
and the divine tenor? Who can endure a daub after beholding a 
Baphael, a Rubens, or a Titian? Who can endure a villain or a 
ranter after listening to and associating with a man? Vile read- 
ing and vile companionship can not be argued away ; but they both 
can be made loathsome by the creation of a taste for better things. 
A little range of quotations from best sources may contain a gallery 
of pictures of immortal beauty, which a thousfiind Raphaels could not 
transfer to canvass ; it may contain mental music compared with 
which all audible music is but as sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bal; it may contain a sublimity of philosophy beyond what schools 
have ever taught ; it may contain a piety of a most saintly cast ; it 
may bring into sensible contact the various types of the best possi- 
bilities of humanity. It gives the contact of culture, the most power- 
ful educational force. We can not educate men and women by cate- 
gorical statements ; that great work must be accomplished mainly by 
wholesome and stimulating influences. Literature voices a wider 
range of the good, the true, the beautiful than any other art ; and of 
all arts it is the most conveniently available. It would be well if not 
only the dictionary, but the arithmetic, the geography, the grammar, 
indeed, every branch of study, could be saturated with song. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 

In the word list the stem is indicated by dark italic type. It is 
intended that the word list will be consulted simply for the igtem. 
The treatment of the word will be found under its stem in the 
alphabetical stem list. 

Where the stem has been mutilated or corrupted, or has under- 
gone any regular change, the regular stem form is given in a paren- 
thesis beside the word. 

The immediate purpose of this work is to unfold the stem value 
or central meaning. A full analysis may be obtained by reference 
to the lists of prefixes, stems, and suffixes for the modifying elements 
in a word. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 



&. . 

F. . 
It. . 
Sp. . 

Port. 



Latin. 

Greek 

French. 

Italian. 

Spanish. 

PortugueBe. 



Du. . 


. . Dutch. 


aer. . 


. . Gterman. 


A. S. . 


. . Anglo-Saxon. 


Icel. . 


. . Icelandic* 


Ar. . 


. . Arabic. 


Pers. . 


. . Persian. 



* Iceland as a region contributed nothing to the formation of the EngUsh 
language. Scandinavia, from whence the Icelanders came, did, however, con- 
tribute largely by the inroads, conquests, and settlements of the Danes or 
Northmen, and also to a slight extent through the Normans, who were of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The migration of the Icelanders to such a distant region cut 
them off from the language development of the mother country, and their speech, 
therefore, remained almost stationary. As this migration occurred soon after 
the Danish conquests, we are enabled to cite Icelandic words as the antecedents 
of the Scandinavian element in English. 

A similar arrest of language development occurred in the case of the French 
settlements in Canada. The French settlements, however, were not so completely 
isolated as were the Teelandera, nor did they occur at so early a period. Other- 
wise we should have to-day almost a living example of the French of the Norman 
conquest period. 



MARKS or PRONUNCIATION — ACCENT. 



Hind. . c Hindoostanee. 

O.' F. . . Old French.* 

Low L. . Low Latin, t 

O. H. Ger. Old High German. 



M. H. Ger. Middle High German. 
M. E. . . Middle EngUsh. 
Skt. . . . Sanskrit. 



MARKS OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Si^ 08 in 

&, as m 

&, as m 

^ as in 

&, as m 

q^ as m 

&, as m 

^, as in 

Q, as in 

^, as in 

^, (K in 



fate. 

f&t. 

f&r. 

fail. 

f&st. 

what. 

mdte. 

mSt. 

hSr. 

thdre. 

veil. 



I, 

I, 
I, 

0, 
6, 
6, 
6, 

0> 
9. 

Of €t8 in 



as wi 
as in 
(M in 
as in 
as in 
as in 
as in 
(M in 
as in 
as in 



pine. 

pin. 

Sir. 

note. 

ndt. 

s6n. 

£6rm. 

dQ. 

WQlf. 

mflte. 
ftp. 



^ 


as in 


htm. 


u» 


(M in 


rude. 


V, 


as in 


pyflh. 


(X>, 


as in 


b(5br. 


db. 


as m 


bdbk. 


9> 


as 


s. 


gh. 


as 


sh. 


«• 


as 


k. 


-eh. 


as 


k. 


• 


as 


J. 


& 


as 


z. 



ACCENT. 

The accent is indicated by marking the sound of the vowel of the 
accented syllable only. The other sounds are more or less obscure ; 
and the pronunciation will be substantially correct if the accented 
vowel receives its proper sound and stress. 



* The Erenoh langnage oame to England with the Normans in a. d. 1066. It 
was not the French of to-day. The latter embodies the vast development and 
the modifications of eight hundred years. It is, therefore, mainly with an Old 
French that our English language connects. 

t The Iiow Latin is the Latin of the later times, after it had received large 
admixtures from the Teutonic languages of the north of Europe. It assimilated 
Its Teutonic elements more or less and subjected them to Latin inflections. It 
Was succeeded by the Romance languages of modem times. 



ALPHABETICAL WORD LIST. 



abate 
oMot 

ab&retnate 

l^bilicate 

abdomen 

Skhdaei 

aberration 

abeysLuce 

Ahhor 

aX^ure 

aWattve 

ahlution 

abnegfltioxi 

ahnortnaX 

abom-inate 

a&o^ish 

a^horigifiBX 

Q,horigln&s 

ahound (tmd) 

ahrdde 

ahrdsion 

abridge (brev) 

abrogate 

abrupt 

abscind 

abscond 

absent 

absolute 

absolve 

absorb 

absorption 

abstain (ten) 

abstentious 



abstriict 
abstract 

abatrffse 

abs^nrd^ 

abundant 

abuse 

abyss 

ac^ilephoid 

acanthiuceoMs 

acanthns 

a^aiUona 

accelerate 

accent (ccmt) 

accept (capt) 

access 

access 

accident (cad) 

accipitres 

acclaitn {clam) 

accHmty 

accommodate 

accotnplice 

accord 

accost 

accoutrement 

accretion 

accrue (cresc) 

accumulate 

accurate 

accuse {ccms) 

acerval 

acephalous 

acerbity 

ac&ic 



a^hene 

a^ihramatic 

aeind^'itorm 

acJcular 

iXcid 

aqitovm. 

acme 

acoustic (a cow' 

stik) 
acoustics 
acquaint (cognit) 
acquiesce 
acquire (quer) 
acquit {quiet) 
acrid 
acrimony 
acritude 
acrobat 
acrogen 
acrdpolis 
acrdstic 
aculeat/e 
acumen 
acute 
adage 
&dam.ant 
addpt 
addicted 
address 
adduce 
ddenose 
ad^pt 



adequate 

adhere 

adAmon 

ad/*mve 

adieu 

adipose 

ai\Jdcent 

a^ective 

adfowrfi (dium) 

ac^tir/icate 

ai\fuuct 

ad^filre 

ad^'fuM 

dililutant 

administer 

admire 

admission 

admit 

admonish 

adn^onifion 

adfdSscent 

adopt 

adore 

adorn 

adroit {di/rect) 

adulexion 

admit 

adulterate 

adumbrSition 

advdnce {a/va/nc) 

advdntage 

{(wcmt) 
Mvent 
adventure 



'I 


ADVEKSE- 


-ANTAGONIST. 




adrarse 


atsle (aQ 


dfnatory 


analytic 


dAvert 


eildcrity 


anibdssador 


analyze 


advarfiae 


alb 


ambidexter 


Anapest 


advise 


albmo 


ambid^xtrouf^ 


Anarchy 


adt^oeate 


dibuxa 


ambient 


aiiaZ/fcrna 


^dytxxxn 


acumen 


ambfgruous (ag) 


anatomy 


«erate 


albumum. 


amblf^ion 


S,nc*<^^or 


oLerioX 


Alchemy 


dnible (amhul) 


Anchorite 


ceenform 


fUder man 


anibrosia 


ancient 


aerolite 


alert 


anibrotype (am- &nec<fofe 


ceei'onaut 


dlian 


brot) 


anemone 


iB«th^\AQ. 


mihl 


dmbulance 


Aneroid 


af/able 


dlicn 


ameliorate 


Aneurism 


af/air {fojc) 


aliment 


amenable 


angel 


effect {fact) 


alimony. 


am^nd 


angina 


af /lance (^ 


Aliquot 


am&nity 


angiosperm 


af/i<favit 


allege 


amerce 


dngnisYi 


af/Wiate 


dUegory 


amiable (amic) 


an^e^ation 


a/ffnity 


aUeviate 


dmicable 


anhydrons 


eS-firm 


dUey 


dmity (amic) 


animadv^i^ 


BS.fiX 


al/6firation 


ammunition 


dnimal 


atflatua 


aMiteration 


Amnesty 


animdicule 


afflict 


aUjSpathy 


dmorous 


dnifnate 


Mfluent 


alio// (leg) 


amorphous 


ani7n6aity 


affront 


allude 


ainphiftfous 


dnimus 


agent 


aW«7«ion 


Am^ihibrach 


dnnals ■ 


aggldmerate 


aUuvial 


amphif/feater 


ann^x 


a;gglutina,te 


aug 


Amphora 


annihilate 


Aggrandize 


dlmoner 


dtnple 


anniversaiy 


8iggrava.te 


al6ft 


dmplity 


announce 


aggregate 


dlphahet 


dmplitnde 


{nimci) 


aggress 


(fUar 


Am.putate 


dnnual 


aggrieve (gra/v) 


gUer 


ainygdaloid 


annul 


agile 


dUerc&tion 


amylAceous 


dnntUar 


agitate 


alternate 


anAchronism 


annunciAtion 


Agnate 


dlternate 


anceniia (hmm) 


Anodyne 


agnomen. 


dMitM^e 


anfiesth&tic 


anoint (imct) 


dgofiy 


eilveolate 


Anagram 


andmaly 


agr&xian 


amanu^nnis 


anal^mma 


an6nymow^ 


agree (grat) 


dmatei^T 


anft/oj/y 


dnserine 


^grriculture 


dmative 


anAlysia 


antdgonist 


« * • • 
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ANTECEDENT — ASTHENIC. 



antecedent 

antediluvian 

antemerlclian 

afUSnnse 

aiitepeniUt 

anterior 

anth6logy 

dnthracite 

atithrop6grar 

phy 
anthrop6logy 
anf^rop6phagi 
antic/pate (cap) 
&ntidote 
ajotipathy 
&ntiph(m 
aufipOde 
anti^oc^s 
dntiquary 
atUtque 
atiUquity 
anti8^j^c 
antl^^^is 
&ntitype 
dnxious {cmg) 
aorta, 
&pathy 
aperient 
dpertyxre 
apex 

ap/irt?i*esis (hmr) 
&pFielion 
Aphorism 
&phthong 
apiary 
Ap6calyp8e 
Ap6crypha> 
&pogee 
&p6logy 
&popl^xy 
&p6state 



ap68tle (stoT) 

a^idstrophe 

apdthecaxy 

hpotfiegni 

apotheoais 

apptfU 

S,p/>anage 

aippardtua 

apparent 

apparition 

appeal (pell) 

aj^pear (appar) 

appease (pad) 

appeUSition 

app^id 

Appetite 

applfiud 

apply 

Opposite 

appraise (preci) 

appreciate 

apprehend 

appr^tice (pre^ 

Tiend) 
apprize 
approbation 
appropriate 
appi*f^e 
approximate 
appurtenance 
aj}8e 
dpsidea 
&pteroua 
^^fitude 
aquatorUa 
aquarium 
aqu&tic 
(Iquednct 
aqueous 
(iquUine 
drable 



arbiter 

arbor&tor 

arboreoua 

arbor^scence 

arbot*et 

arboretum 

arboriciXlture 

arc 

arcSuAe 

arcanum 

arch 

f$r^hcB6logy (ar- 

chm) 
ar-ehdio 
dr^haism 
drcher 
dr-ehetype 
dr-ehitect 
drchitrave 
dr-ehives 
drctic 
ardent 
ardor 
arduous 
area 

aref action 
arena 
arer^aceous 
drgent 
argiUSuceoua 
argue 
drid 

arist6cracy 
arUhmetic 
armada 
armadJOlo 
drmament 
armipotent 
hrmistice 
aroma 
arrest 



arrive 
S^rrogant 
Arrogate 
arson 
. article 
JMiftce 
artillery 
Aryan 
asb^stoa 
asc^d 
ascitic 
(Mscetitioua 
ascribe 
dsinine 
iSispect 
aspSrity 
asperse 

asphyxia (sphuss) 
aspire 
aflrpirate 
assail (sal) 
assault (saM) 
assemble 
assent 
assert 
assess 
Assets (saUs) 
ass^erate 
assiduous 
assitnilate 
assist 
assize (sesa) 
associate 
assuage (stuw) 
assume 
assumption 
assure 
dster 
dsterisk 

• 

dsteroid 
asthenic 



ASTHMA — BILL. 



dsthma 
dstral 

astrlction 

astringent 

(tstrdlogy 

astrdnomy 

astute 

asyluin 

ataxic 

Sitheist 

dthiete 

dtfnosphere 

&toni 

atrocious 

atrdcity 

trophy 

aXtdch 

a^Uctck (tach) 

attain (ten) 

Attempt 

aXt^d 

atf^t^ate 

a^U^st 
attire 

a^tude (apt) 

attorney (atom) 

attract 

Attribute 

attribute 

attrUion 

auburn (alb) 

auction 

audSucious 

audible 

audience 

audit 

augment 

au^guient 

august 

aureola 



aunc 

auricle 

auriculav 

auricvlat/e 

auriferous 

auritomcn 

aurist 

auscultSition 

auspice (spec) 

auspicious (spec) 

austere 

authentic 

author (atict) 

aut6cracy 

autograph 

autonidtic 

aut6niaton 

autonomy 

autopsy 

autumn (cmct) 

auxUiary 

avail (vaT) 

dveilanche 

dvarice 

avenSuceoua 

avenge 

Avenue 

avSr 

dverage 

av&rse 

av&rt 

aviary 

avidity 

at'ocd.tion 

avoid 

dxial 

dxiUary 

dxiom 

dxis 

azoic 

azote 



baccivorous 
bddinage (azh) 
bail 
baUift 

bdiliwicls, 

• 

b&lance (M) 

ballad 

\3&llast 

bdUet 

baUoon 

bdUot 

bdndit 

ykxikrupt 

bdnyan 

baptize 

barb 

barbarous 

barber 

barometer 

barricS^e 

h&rytone 

basilica 

bdsUiak 

bass 

bass-reliet (ba- 

relief) 
bast^e 
bastinado (jbas- 

ton) 
bdstion 
bathos 

bathym&trical 
baton 
batrdehian 
battalion 
batter 
battery 
b€ittle 
battlement 
bedtitude 
beau (bo) 



beauty 

b^dam 

beleaguer 

bel^fmiite 

bellad&nna 

belle 

ft^icose 

belligerent 

B^edict 

benediction 

benefdction 

benefdctor 

benefice (fac) 

ben&flcent (fac) 

benefit (fact) 

ben&volent 

benign 

bSnison (bene- 

ddction) 
bestial 
b^erage 
bias 
bib 

bibaceous 
bibber 

biblidgraphy 
bibliology 
bibliomBinIa 
bibliopole 
bibulous 
bicephalous 
bicornous 
bid^ntal 
bi^ntiial 
bifoliate 
bifurcated 
bigamy 
bildteral 
bile 

bilingual 
biU 



BILLET — CAHPEXTER. 



billet 


brdcM'&b 


c^cine 


caiU^ta, 


iHUiards 


branchial 


caelum 


cantSkta, 


hitndnous 


brdsier 


cdtctUate 


cdntAcle 


binary 


breve 


cdlculous 


capable 


hindculaT 


brevet 


calculus 


capacious 


bin^omial 


breviaxy 


cdlcuii 


caparison 


Wdgraphy 


brevier 


cqldron 


cape 


W51ogy 


brevity 


cdlety 


caper 


bipartite 


brief (brev) 


cdlendar 


cdpiUary 


biped 


brigMe 


cdlender 


cdpital 


bip^nna,te 


brigand 


cdiends 


capitation 


biscuit (coc^ 


brlgantine 


cahsfli^ics 


capUular 


bisect 


briUiant 


caHlgraphy 


capitulate 


bishop (scop) 


brochj^e (bro- 


cdllous 


cdpnomancy 


biasSoctHe 


shoorO 


cdltn 


caprice 


bivalve 


brdn^hial 


(^lomel 


Capricorn 


blanch. 


broiiehltia 


C€U6ric 


c^prid 


Wane-mange 


brumal 


colorize 


c^p8ule 


bland 


brute 


cdluuiny 


c^p^ain (capU) 


blank {hlanc) 


buccal 


cHlac 


cdptious 


blanket {blanc) 


buc(Xic 


cdlyoc 


cdptivate 


blaspheme 


&tlffalo 


camSlo^arcf 


cdptive 


blazon {blazon) 


bUgle 


c&meloparrf 


cdptor 


board (bord) 


bulrush 


cAm^era 


cdpture 


bombard 


btUwajck 


cdmera,ted 


cdracole 


bombast 


burl&aque 


camp 


cdrbon 


bona fide 


bu/rsax 


campSdgn 


cdrbuncle 


bonbon 


butter 


campdnula, 


cdrdiac 


btmny 


butyrSuceouH 


campestral 


cdrdinal 


bonus 


bpssoid 


cdncrjform 


careen (ca/rin) 


border 




Cf$ndel8brum 


car6ss 


borough 


cable (cap) 


candid 


caricature 


botany 


cachinn&tion 


cdndidate 


c^rinated 


bounty (bon) 


cadaverous 


candle 


cdfrnage 


bovine 


cadence 


candor 


cdrnal 


brace 


ccesura 


cane 


carnation 


bracelet 


calam'Herous 


canister 


camel lan 


brUehial 


caldmity 


cannon 


ciXmival 


britehiate 


cdlamus 


cditon 


carnivorous 


brachyc&phaUc 


calcareous 


cdnon 


cardtid 


hrachf graphy 


c^cimine 


c€i/nt 


cdfrpenfer 
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CARPET — CHYLE. 



cdrpet 


cauterize 


cerebral 


chief 


carp6logy 


caution 


c^.rebrum 


chieftain 


cdrrion (cam) 


cdv€Ucade (cav- 


cerement 


chicanery (sh) 


caHSl 


all) 


ceretnanial 


chiliometer 


. cdftel 


cavadA^v (cavall) 


ceriferous 


chime (cymh) 


cdrtUage 


cdvalry (cavall) 


certain 


chimera (chvmr 


cart6gT&phy 


cave 


certify 


ai/r) 


cartoon 


cavern 


certitude 


chimney (car 


cartQuch 


cdvil 


cerylean 


min) 


ci'/i'fridge 


cavity 


ceruse 


chir6graphy 


cascade 


cede 


cert?ical 


chir6logy 


cdseine 


ceilmg (eel) 


cervine 


chiromancy 


caseous 


c&lebrate 


c^«8ation 


chirdpodist 


cashier 


celerity 


c^^on 


c^i«el (ccBs) 


caste 


celestial 


cetaceous 


chivalry (chevdl) 


cdsteU&ted 


celtbacy 


chafe (choMf) 


chloral 


cdstigate 


celibacy 


chagrin 


chlorine 


castle (castell) 


c^iwetery 


challenge 


chloroform 


casufil 


dkxobite (coino) 


chameleon 


chlOrophyl 


c&taciysm 


cenotaph (ceno) 


chdmoTfxWe 


choir (chor) 


c&t&coinb (cymh) 


censer 


champSi^e 


■ehOler 


c&talepsy 


censor 


(sham) 


-cholera 


catalogue 


censure 


chandelier (carir- -ehondrSlogy 


cM&piasin 


cent 


del) 


-choral 


c&taract 


centenary 


chdndler (ca/n- 


-chord 


cat8i,rrh 


centenarian 


del) 


-ehriam 


csit&straphe 


centennial 


chant (ca/rvt) 


'€hrist 


c&techise 


cent^imal 


■ehdos 


chrom&tic 


c&tegary 


c^fLgrade 


^hdracter 


chrome 


cdtenate 


c^fipede 


charlatan (sh) 


chromium 


(AterpUieu: 


centrifugal 


charm (ca/rm) 


chromo 


cathdrWc 


centripetal 


charnel (ca/m) 


chr6nic 


cathedral 


cdnf uple 


chart 


chr(knicle 


cdtholic 


centurion 


charter 


chronology 


cathdlicon 


c^tury 


■ehasm 


chronometer 


cat6ptric8 


cephalic 


chaste (cast) 


chrysalis 


caudal 


ccrftceoiia 


chdsten (cast) 


c/^r|/«antheiiium 


cauH^ower 


cerdmic 


chastise (cast) 


c^r|/«elephan- 


cause 


cerate 


•e^emistry 


tine 


causeway (calx) 


cere 


cherish 


chrffso^rase 


caustic 


cereal 


chevalier (sh) 


■ehyle 





CHVME- 


-COMPLEX. 




^hgm^ 


ctavicie 


colewort (catrf) 


comm eiul 


rletUrice 


clavier 


coUd/Mie 


(mand) 


cicatrix 


deficUw) 


cdUar 


com»Mfti«Mi"ate 


cUi&ry 


dematia 


coUate 


cfimMtPM* 


cltictuis 


dement 


coU<lf«ral 


f(5m*rt*'»'n; 


eittei-ary 


cterk 


c6lleaffne (leg) 


coiiiMffiiatioa 


cfi^Hftioue 


Clares 


collect 


cOmiHJNMta 


einqiuioil 


client 


caUect 


coin»»*wrate 


ciraumambul&te rfimate 


cai/effe 


t^iitnm inaajry 


circam/ej^nce 


dimax 


cSlkt 


oomtnlt 


circum^a:^ 


dinic 


coUirfe 


comnioflious 


circiSm/JileQCB 


cnnical 


col/Ision 


to»HHfi<?ity 


circum/«« 


doiet^v 


coJ/Odion 


cOm»toi» (mwn) 


toTcuxaJdcent 


cigpeate 


cmoid 


coin»*n?*ie 


ciTcamlocution 


dyster 


colloquial 


comwi.ii*dty 


circumscrifce 


coat^moT 


cOUogwy 


commute 


circumspect 


txtOgfUsbe 


colZMc/e 


compad 


circumstance 


coOffiUuin 


coUilMoQ 


c6mpact 




coalesce 


colonel (kumel) 


c6mpany 


circumvent 


coo/Ifion 


cHlony 


cam^m cable 


circumvdJre 


c6ast (cost) 


cAlporteur (coiQ 


comjKire 


circoB 


cocctterous 


cfliMmftary 


c6mj)agit 


drriteroas 


eSccyx 


columbine 


corop/tsmoa 


clrrigerous 


code 


column 


compd/ible 


cirrous 


cmi€^ 


coma 


compeer (par) 


dstem 


coerce 


c6ma,bosG 


c^mpH 


eUad^ 


cdffent 


c6robat 


cdmpend 


cUe 


eOgOate 


a6nibatB.nt 


compendiaio 


drU 


c6gnate 


combttic: 


competidioiis 


Hatmidam) 


cognitioa 


combfijrfion 


c6mpcHga.te 


Hammj 


c6gntza.nc& 


c6medy 


cnmpPitffate 


ctamor 


(cognoso) 


cOmet 


comitete 




coffnSmen 


ctmfit (fiict) 


cOm^je^ent 


daret 


cohOMt 


cdrnfort 


competition 


clarify 


roliere 


cOtnic 


compile 


aarioD 


<-o/*«j'ent 


cflmity 


com/tliiceat 


dasg 


coft^sion 


«Amma 


comi)iriin 


cmttsic 


eoiffn (eime) 


com Hi rtJirf 


c6miilai8B.Qt 


daune 


coin (cum) 


comjHfMi orate 


cOm/rfcment 


cl^viaxy 


cMncUte 


comin*»cf^ 


comi^^te 


davichoid 


coleOptviai 


(in«i) 


c6Taplex 
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COMPLICAT 


. — Cl.NTKAST 




cdinj>^icate 


uuncM»«ion 


•:6nffrega,l<: ' 


cQustipate 


coHiplUnty 


[quasa) 


cdngress 


c6natUu*B 


dimpliraentiple) condemn 


cdngruons 


con^rdin 


eomptff (crnnpli) 


L-onrf^xse 


conir6stral 


(stHng) 


comjwMent 


condescend 


con/itfure 


constncf 


conipo/f 


condign 


cdtifugal 




compose 


conrfWion (daf) 


G6DJugaX& 


cfinfrtrwe 


oompHaite 


console 


conjunction 


eonsOU 


cimpontliHJXil) 


inndoite 


conJUurtnTe ' 


consame 


diaijtoitntl {ii'ii 


conduce 


confurc 


c6n8Hmtnsbe 


ooTaprehfntt 


condAct 


cdiywre 


consilmma.te 


coToprehPHsive 


c6ndnit (duct) 


connate 




comprim 


ctine 


connate 


cSntact 


c&mproin /w 


con/nbtit&tion 


connSet 


contagion (tan0 


coniprf/moii 


contact ifaci) 


connive 


conidln (ten) 


compunction 


confPcfioni/act) 


connote 


contaminate 


compSts 


<: on fed crate 


connSdial 


contemn 


cOmrade (earner 


confer 


cUnquer 


contSmpl&le 


concrt(f nation 


confess 


cUnguest 


conteinporSr 


c6neave 


confide 


consanguinity 


oeous 


conceal (cci) 


confine 


c&nacience 




concede 


confirm 


cdnscions 


e(ait^nipt 


conceit (capl) 


c6iy?«cate 


c6n8crlpt 


contend 


conceits {cup) 


con/i«cate 


consecrate (eacr) content 


conception (capt 


con^«(;rfttion 


consecutive 




coticei-n 


c6n/lict 


consent 


contest 


oUncei-t (seri) 


cUnfluence 


c6nsequ&it 


cGafext 


concert- (fiert) 


c6iifluic 


conserve 


conttffuouB (Umg) 


conc^ssioii 


confound (fund) consider 


c6ntinent (ten) 


con«Mlogy 


confraternity 


consifm 




coneUiaie 


confront 


con^st 


conHjiue (fen) 


concise (com) 


conf&se 


consdle 


contort 


cOnclare 


coafnt^ 


GQasiiHda.be 


contortion 


conclude (ctowd) 


congeal (gel) 


c6nsonemt 


contffur (toum) 


con<rfO«ion 


congenial 


c6nsort 


c&ntTsband 


coneOct 


congenital 


cons^cuaua 


contract 


conc6mU&nt 


congeriea 


(spec) 




cUncord 


conffgitfion 


conspire 


contradict 


cUneaurae (curs) confrfrtmerate 


cQastant 


contrdSo 


c8ncrete 


cotiff/iirtnate 


constell&tion 


contrary 


concur 


congratulate 


consternation 


cdalra«t 





CONTKAfiT- 


— CULPABLE. 




contrast 


cofimci 


cortege 


credSntiaia 


contravene 


cornea 


(kor'tazh) 


creaMe 


confii^ate 


cer»eou8 


cdrtMcate 


credit 


coatfUiou 


ffimel 


corUsvBXe 


erSduloxa 


conf i-ife ((nw) 


corner 


coii-'Stte (cor6) 


creed 


c6ntrofc»-ay 


cSruet 


c5»-fme 


crein&iioa 


cOntrouer* 


cSrnice (corow) 




crenate 


cSittamacy 


coriticle 


cdsmic 


cren4ia,te 


cOHtumely 


cornitorm 


cdsmical 


cieosote 


confflrtion 


VOfIlUCi>J*iB. 


<:o«iH8ffo«y 


crepU&tion 


concw/fisce 


cornut*:d 


fosfwOgraphy 


crescent 


concfcfioD 


roi-^Unimroii) 


ro«.Ho/;rt/i?an 


cretaceous 


conctHe 


c6ro]lary (coron) 


TOsmocftMia 


crevfisse 


cdnrcMf 


corona 


cc»4n]0('^,rt»a 


crevice 


couf^tition 


c6roii&[ 


cAsfal 


crlMi^Mal 


conrerge 


coroii&tion 


c^Btote 


Criminate 


cOnfei-aant 


cOroiier 


cotemporA- 


crtnite 


converse 


cHroHBt 


neoua 


crinotine 


cSnt-eree 


corOnitorm 


oo(«»nj)orary 


crisp 


convert 


c/ir<mii[0 


coftfMdon 


critmoa 


c6iife;K 


cSrpor&\ 


coti/loid 


crmc 


Qonveff (w) 


cSrporate 


couHt{aomit\ 


crucial 


c6iif/e* 


corpormon 


covntenana: 


W-MCi/tf 


contiljtce 


corpoi-e&l 


countei/elUfact) crucifixioa 


co»tclf*al 


corps (fcer) 


eounfry (contr) 


cruile 


cdnt'ofuto 


corpse 


couple (copul) 


cruiseiBTve) 


convfiice 


cSrpalent 


couplet (copiil) 


crural 


coQfSruIus 




courage (car) 


CTMsade (cruo) 


cUnroif (m) 


corrSct 


vifurhH-i'-u-rr) 


crusf&cea 


coaftitee 


cOrri6or 


roirrs^-icurg) 


crffpt 


coSperats 


cdri-(ffible 


civen&nt 


i^ptogam 


coSrdineAe 


corf-A&orate 


cranium 


crQstal 


copioua 


corrode 


cranny 


cMMtion 


c&i»ila. 


corrfiMon 


erams 


cube 


eSpy (copi) 


cfirrMftrate 


crdS88itude 


cubit 


cSf-beil 


corrupt 


crate 


cucultete 


cSrfrel 


c6rtiair 


crater . 


eucana.t» 


c6i-date 


corne 


crayon (rriij) 


cuir&sa (eori) 


c^ffial 


corselet 


ereatv 


cuhii 


corduro// 


c&rnet 


creatare 


culminate 


coWaceous 


cortical 


crSilence 


ctUitahle 
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CULPKIT — DEMON ST KATE. 



ciUprit 

ctUtivate 

dUture 

ciUvert (coT) 

cutmU&te 

cuneaX 

cuneate 

euneitorm 

cupidity 

cupi^feroua 

cupola. 

cupreous 

curate 

cur&tor 

cure 

curious 

current 

c*^rriculiiin 

cilrsory 

curt 

curtBdl 

curvirdstral 

cGspidat^ 

custody 

ctefAneous 
cuticle 
cutlet (cost) 
cgde 
cffdone 
cyclopedia. ) 
cydopwdia. ) 

cfffnba.1 

cymbitorm 
cynic 
cynosure 
cyst 

ddctyl 

dame 

ddmn 



ddni^iel 
data, 
date 
dative 

datum. 

d&unt (domi£) 

deal 

debate 

deb^ntxxre 

debUita,t/e 

debility 

d€bit 

debQUch (da- 

booshO 
debris (da br6) 
d^ade 
decadence 
decahedron 
decalogue 
decdmp 
decdnt 
decdnter 
decdpita,te 
d6ca,pod 
d^castich 
dOcaMyle 
decay (cad) 
decease (cess) 
deceit (capf) 
deceive (cap) 
dec&mvir 
decennial (a/rm) 
decent 

deception (ca/pt) 
decide (cced) 
dedCduous (cad) 
d^citnaX 
d^cifnate 
decision (cces) 
deci«ve (cces) 
declaim (dam) 



dedare 

ded^nsion 

deditie 

dedivity 

decdct 

decdlla.te 

c^corate 

decorous 

d^oroua 

decorum 

decrease (cresc) 

decrepit 

decrescent 

decretal 

decUmbent 

decussate 

dedicate 

deduce 

dedUct 

deface 

defdlca,te 

defame 

deffiuit 

defeat (foci) 

defecate 

def^d (facS) 

defend 

defuse 

defer 

deference 

deficient (fac) 

d&fldtifac) 

defUe 

define 

definite 

deflagrSition 

defied 

defleodon 

deflorate 

deflitxion 

defoliation 



deform 
defdnd 

degenerate 

deglutition 

degrade 

dehiscent 

deify 

d§igu (dign) 

tleiam. 

tleist 

deity 

d<^ected 

dMehle 

ddedable 

dUegatB 

delete 

ddeterious 

desiderate 

delicate 

ddicious 

ddlght (deleci) 

ddineate 

delinquent 

ddirious 

deliver (Uber) 

delude 

deluge (dihwi) 

delusion 

demagogue 

demand 

demarcSition 

demean 

demean 

demeanor 

demented 

dementia 

demise 

dem6cracy 

defn6lish 

detndnetize 

denidnstrate 



DEMOTIC — DILUENT, 



(fomStic 


depfife 


dSsMWory (salt) 


diadem 


•Je*MM»' 


d&rrffrt 


detach 


diteresis (Jiair) 


damiire {mor) 


dei-ide 


detail 


dia^ri'Hsis 


fl^mlriiorra 


dei-imon 


detect 


dififlTonal 


rft^rtfto-ameter 


deHce 


detention 


diagram 


flendr6\ogy 


dei-mal 


detei- (terr) 


dial 


dendrnftiate 


dermatSlogy 


detergent 


dialect 


dendte 


dermoid 


deteHorate 


dialogue 


denounce 


dSrotjate 


determine 


di&meter 


(nundi 


derogatory 


detersion 


di&pdson 


dense 


dfscaiit 


detest 


di&phanoas 


dintel 


descend (aoojid) 


dMon&te 


dlaphragtn 


dinrtcle 


describe 


detffur (toum) 


diarrfiea. 


dentitorm 


descrtprton 


detract 


diary 


ddnfiftice 


de«ec(7 (sorib) 


d&triment (Ml) 


dia^dnic 


dSntist 


d^ecrette (saer) 


detHfim 


dlafrifte 


dentition 


desert 


detrition 




denude 


diehoMUe (desa 


- detrfifle 


rflctete 


dens CW) 


bil) 


detfiiii ca\e 


diction 


dep(«rf 


desiccate 


<le»terf,gnnty 


dictionary 




desiderate 


J*e»tei-6notny 


dictum 


departare 


desideratum 


dSiwrfate 


diddSc«c (dddase) 


depend 


demgn 


derdirfate 


differ 


depict 


d&siffnaXe 


del- flop (volup) 


dllftcnlty (fix) 


dSpOaXe 


desire (Oesider) 


deflate 


dl£fident 




Ae^st 


demce {divis) 


diffuse 


depMre 


dSsoiate 


devious 


digest 


Aepliw ipH) 


deBpatcfi(pesch) devise {divis) 


dlgU 




desperate 


devoid 


dlglyph 


depspidate 


despfeaUe (spec) 


dttvolve 


dignity 


de}»«rt 


despise (spic. 


devote 


dXgnitsxy 


dejM^se 


spec) 


dewour {vor) 


dignity 


dep6gU 


despoil {^kU} 


devout (voC) 


digraph 


depravo 


despOnd 


dexter 


digress 


deprecate 




dexterity 


diiacer&te 


depreciate 


dessert 


dextrel 


dilapidate 


ipretii 


destine 


dextr6rBal 


dUate 


depredate 


dSetUute 


di«6Mic 


dilatory 


(prced', 


destroii (Sim) 


diabme&l 


dilemma 


deprfnit 


destrilctioa 


diabolism 


diligent (leg) 


depf^t'c 


mauetada 


dia«r«ical 


dUuent 
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DILUTE — DURABLE. 



dilute 
dilTiviaX 
diui-e (decwn) 
dimension 
dimeter 

ditninuHoxi 

dlnitssoTj 

dimity 

dimorphism 

dioceae 

dioptrics 

diorama 

diardm^a, 

diphtheriSL 

diphthong 

diploma, 

dipteral 

dire 

direct 

diadgter 

disburae 

disc 

diacilm 

disdlple 

diacdmftt {oonftt) 

discommode 

diaconcirt 

discord 

discourse (cii/rs) 

discreet (cret) • 

discrepant 

discr^on 

discrim^inate 

discUrsive 

discOss {quass) 

disdain (dign) 

disgorge 

disgrace igrati) 

disgust 

dishevel (cheveT) 



diaintegra^te 
disjunctive 
dislocate 
dismal (deoim) 
diam,iss 
disjfdrago 
dispdrity 
diapdtch (see 

despatch) 
disp& 
dispetise 
dispftnsaxy 
disperse {spars) 
display (pU) 
disport 
dispose 
disposition 
dispute 
disquisition 
disreputable 
disrtlpf 
dissect 
dissemble 
dissSmin&te 
dissension 
dissewf 
dissertation 
dissicf ent (sed) 
dissimt^ation 
dissipate {sup) 
dissolute 
dissoltlfion 
diss^ve 
dissonant 
dissf^OY^e 
diss?ff7sion 
distdin (ting) 
distant 
distemper 
distend 
distension 



distich 

distil (sUU) 

distinct 

distinguish 

distort 

distrain (strmg) 

distress 

distribute 

district 

disturb 

ditto (diet) 

ditty {(Met) 

ditrnal 

divdricate 

diverge 

divers 

diverse 

diversion 

diverf 

divest 

divide 

dividend 

divine 

divisible 

e2i«;islon 

c^ivisor 

divorce (vers) 

diviilge 

ddcile 

ddctor 

ddctrine 

ddcnment 

dodecagon 

dodecahedron 

ddgma 

dognidtic 

dognidtical 

ddgtnatize 

dolorous 

domain (domi/n) 

dofne 



domestic 

€l6tnicile 

d6fndnaiit 

dOtnin&te 

dominOer 

dotninical 

dominion 

donate 

donor 

d&rmant 

dd-rmer 

ddrniitoiy 

dorsal 

dose 

doubt (d/ubit) 

dox6\ogy 

drdma 

drama. 

drape 

draper 

drapery 

drdsUc 

dr^ss 

drbmedaxy 

drupe 

dr gad (dru) 

dUal 

dubious 

dUct 

ductile 

dUel 

du^t 

dUke (duo) 

diUcet 

dulcimer 

duodecimal 

iluod^cimo 

duodenum 

duplicate 

duplicity 

ciHrable 



DURAMEN — ENTOMOLOGY. 
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duramen 


efficient (Jac) 


elucidate 


enchase (chass) 


durfvnce 


Effigy 


elude 


enc^ific (cUn) 


durSiXion 


efflor&scence 


d^Usive 


enc&mium 


dur^s 


Affluence 


elusory 


encounter 


dyndmic 


effiuyium 


entaciate 


{contra) 


dynamics 


^f/lux 


emdncipate 


encroach (croc) 


dynamite 


Effort 


emasculate 


enepclical 


dynatsty 


effrdntery 


embellish 


encydopo&dia 


dysentery 


effiUgent 


Emblem (paU) 


endemic 


dyspepsia, (pept) 


effuse 


embrace 


^dogen 




effusive 


emhrdsnre 


endow (dou) 


ebriety 


effusion 


embrocSAHon 


endUeiendo) 


ebiUlient 


egoism 


Embryo 


endwre 


e&ti^tion 


egoist 


emend 


&iemy {immic) 


eccentric 


egotUst 


emerge 


^ergy 


ecdesi&atic 


egregions 


emetic 


enirva,te 


echo 


egress 


Sm,igra,te 


eafU&de 


eclectic 


^dcul&te 


Eminent 


en/r^nchise 


eclipse (leip) 


^Sct 


^m^issary 


engage 


Eclogue {leg) 


eldbor&te 


em^ission 


engender 


ec6nofny 


^dpse 


emit 


(g&ner) 


ecstasy 


eldstic 


em^dUiaXe 


Engine (mgerd) 


ecum^ic 


elate 


em.6llient 


engross 


ecum^ical 


el^ct 


em.6lument 


enhance (cmte) 


ccfacion8 


electricity 


emMion 


enigma 


Edible 


eleetndsynary 


empale 


&n&rmo\xs 


&dict 


Elegant 


em^per or {im- 


enscdnce 


Edifice 


elegy 


perat) 


(schcmts) 


^dity 


eiem^ent 


Emphasis 


ensiform 


edile 


eieva,te 


em^pire (impert) &nsign 


&dit (dot) 


^icit (lac) 


eniptric (pei/r) 


ensue 


edition (dot) 


elide 


employ (pU) 


entdhl&ture 


Educate 


elision 


emporinm 


entaU(taai) 


educe 


^igible (leg) 


empyresX 


enteric 


eduction 


eliminate 


empyr^n 


Enterprise 


efface 


elision (Ices) 


em,ula,te (cemiU) 


entertain (fen) 


effect (fact) 


elixir (iksir) 


em^iUsion 


enthusiasm 


effeminate 


ellipse (leip) 


endmor 


(theos) 


effervesce 


elocution 


encaustic (ca/i) 


entity 


effete 


(lope 


encephftfic 


entomoid 


ef/ffaciuus( /(/f) 


eloquent 


enchant 


entomdlogy 
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ENTRAILS — EXOTERIC. 



Entrails 
entreat (trait) 
enufneraie 
enUnci&te 
envelop (vol/up) 
envHope {vcH/up) 
environ 
^nvoy (-yt) 
^pact 
^patUet 
e^Mtnerdl 
^pic 

§picj/cte 

epidemic 

epidermis 

epigdstric 

epigi&ttia 

Epigram 

(gramim) 
Epilepsy 
&pilogxLe 
epiphany 
episcopal 
Episode (eiaod) 
^pisperm 
epistle (st^ 
Epitaph 
Epithet 

epltofne (temn) 
ep\zo6iic 
f'poch 
^pode 

^gwable {cequ) 
equal 

eqnanlmitY 
equation 
equator 
equ^^trian 
eqxMdteraX 
eqynlibriuxn 



equine 

equindcfial 

equindx 

equipoise 

eqnip6Uent 

equiponderant 

Equity 

equivalent 

equivocal 

erddicate 

&rdse 

erSct 

erode 

erosion 

erdtic 

^rr 

Arrant 

erubescent 

eructate 

Erudite 

eruption 

erysipelas (peU) 

escalSide 

escort 

Esculent 

e86phagu& 

esoteric 

especial 

^piona>ge 

esplanade 

espouse 

^ssenc^ 

estdMi^ 

estate 

esthetic 

i^stimahle 

Sstival 

Estuary 

eternal 

ethic 

df/acal 



^hics 
Hhnic 

ethn6graphy 
ethn6logy 
ety mdlogy 
etymon 
eu€harist 

{cha/riz) 
eulogy 
euphemism, 
euphony 
eureka 
evdcua,te 
evade 
evan^cent 
evdngeliat 
evasive 
&v^nt 
evict 
^ident 
evince 
eviscerate 
evoke (voc) 
evolution 
ev6lve 
exdcerbate 
exdct 
exdct 

exdggera,te 
exgU 
exdmine 
exdrnple 

{exempt) 
exdsperate 
excavate 
exceed (ced) 
excH (excell) 
excelsior 
except (cai^t) 
excirpt {carpi) 
exc^s 



excision {cces) 

excite 

exclditn {clam) 

exclude 

exclusive 

excofnfnUnica,U 

excoriate 

excrement (cret) 

excrescence 

excrete 

excruciate 

exculpate 

excursion 

excUse {caus) 

execrate {sacr) 

eocecute {secut) 

exegesis {egeis) 

ex^mplSiX 

exemplary 

eoc^mplity 

exempt 

exequies {sequ) 

^xerci&e {arc) 

exSrt {sert) 

exhale 

exhaust 

exIiiMt 

exhilarate 

exiiort 

exIiUnie 

exigent {ag) 

exile 

exist 

exit 

exodus 

exogen 

ex6nerate 

exdrbitant 

exorcise {orciz) 

exordium 

ca?oteric 



EXOTIC — FERVENT. 



exStic 


exquisite 


/oftric 


fascinate 


expand 


exsiecant 


/ofti-icato 


fastHne 


expanse 


exsiccate 


fainUoxia 


fascia 


expoWate (sport) extant (slant) 


fa^&de 


fashion {facC) 


expdlH&le 


exiemporftne- 


facet 


fasHdioaa 


expect lapect) 


OUB 


facetiouB 


fatai 


expfyatyrB.te 


extempore 


faciei 


fate 


expidieat 


extend 


facQe 


fatigue 


Expedite 


extension 


facUitste 


fatuity 


expeffflJon 


extent 


facUity 


fauces 


expeHpeU) 


extenuate 


fac-stmile 


fault {fam 




exterior 


fact 


faun 


expense 


exfermin&te 


faction 


favor 


experience 


exterual 


factious 


/gasible (/oc> 


experiment 


extinct 


/wcHtiouB 


feat {foot, 


expert 


extinguish 


factor 


f&trifuge 


expert 


extirpate 


factory 


febrile 


expiate 


(stirp) 


factotum 


febrile 


expire {spir) 


extOt (toa) 


factUty (JacO) 


February 


explain (plan) 


extort 


ftJBces 


fScuient 


expfe*ive 


extract 


faint {feint) 


fecundity 


6xplica.ble 


tixtfadltion 


falchion 


federai 


Explicate 


^xtreJHdici&l 


fitlcifoTia 




expUdt 


extramfiHfiane 


falcon (fawltn) 


/SMspar 


explode (plavd) 


exfrtineoua 


faUacy 


feadt&te 


explore 


hstrhi'itff&nl 


faUihle 


felicity 


explosioa 


pxtrficffsate 


ffflxe 


feline 


(ptoiw) 


extreme 


ffflteT {fait) 


/Won 


exponent 


Extricate 


fame 


femateifemeO) 


export 


extrinsic 


famUiar 


fSminlne 


export 


extrude 


family (famiM) fSmor&[ 


exitose 


extriiaion 


famine 


fence {fens) 


exposition 


exM*erant 


fan&tic 


ferment {ferv) 


exi>08f((late 


exude (sud) 


fanteay {phcm. 


ferocious 


expound (pern) 


exuU isaU) 


phain) 


ferreoMS 


expreaa 


esilstioa 


farce 


/ei-rlferouB 


expfiflrn 


ejiuvim 


farina 


/erruginous 


expuMon 


ca;fi viable 


farina 


/errOgo 


QXpiinge 




farm {firm) 


fertile 


%xpurgsAe 


/Vi&Sceous 


fai-r&go 


ferule 


txpHrgaAe 


/able 


farHer {/err) 


fervent 
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FEKVID — FUBOATK. 



fervid 


flexuxe 


forfeit (fact) 


frenzy (phren) 


fervor 


floccose 


formic 


frequent 


festal 


flocculent 


fortnicate 


fresco 


feHtive 


flora 


formidable 


friable 


fetich (JacC) 


floral 


fdrmula 


friction 


fetid (facC) 


floret 


fart 


frigid 


fiber 


/foriculture 


forte 


fritter 


fiimie 


fl&rid 


forte (fort) 


/rivolous 


fictile 


fl^drm 


fortify 


frond 


fiction 


fl&nat 


fartitude 


front 


fictitious 


flosQxile 


fortuitous 


frontal 


fidelity 


floss 


fortuity 


frontier 


fiducial 


flmir {flor) 


fortune 


frontispiece 


fldudoxj 


fltmrish (flor) 


forum 


(spec) 


yifirment (Jmg) 


flmver (flor) 


fdsse 


frontlet 


/{lament 


fluctuate 


fossil 


fructify 


file 


fluent 


found (fn/rid) 


frUgal 


fUi&l 


fluid 


founder (fv/nd) 


frugiferous 


filigree 


flume 


foundery 


fruit (fruct) 


final 


flush 


(fund) 


friistrat/e 


/fnance 


flute (flat) 


foundry (fund) 


frustum 


fine 


fluvial 


fountain (font) 


fucus 


finiB 


flux 


fracas (fracass) fucoid 


finish 


fluxihle 


fraction 


fug&cious 


finite 


fluxion 


fractious 


fugitive 


firniaxaent 


focus 


fracture 


fulcrum 


fiscal 


ftdiSiceous 


fragile (frang) 


fulgent 


fissile 


foliage 


fragment 


fuliginous 


fissure 


foliate 


(frang) 


fultninate 


fistula 


folio 


fragrant 


fulvous 


fiacdd 


foUii^e 


frail {fra/iKj) 


fume 


fi^gell&te 


fom&nt (fov) 


frdnchise 


funiigaU' 


flagitious 


font 


frangible 


funf?ii*&w/ist 


flagrant 


font 


frank (franc) 


function 


fl&tuient 


/oi'ftmen 


frankincisnse 


fund 


flatus 


for^minated 


(franc) 


/i/ii f/aiiieiu 


flavor 


fora tninlf erous 


1 /rrtwA'in cense 


/w II rfamental 


flexible 


fSrcepn (form) 


franiic (phren) 


funeral 


fleacHe 


fot*eclose 


fraternal 


funereal 


flexiou 


foreign 


frfitricide 


/if II if orin 


flejcuous 


forest 


fraud 


furcate 





FURIOUS- 


-HECATOMB. 
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furious 


geniculate 


glossary 


griitulate 


furnace 


genii 


glottis 


gravamen 


furor 


f/^itive 


glucose 


grave 


furtive 


genius 


glume 


grat^itate 


fllSCOUH 


genteel 


glut 


gravity 


ftfSii 


G€ntiie 


gluten 


greg&rious 


fusee 


gentle 


glutinous 


grief (groA)) 


fusible 


gentry 


glutton 


grieve (groA)) 


fusil 


genuflection 


glycerine (glue) 


grievous (grxw) 


fusion 


g^uflection 


gnome 


gross 


futile (fvmd) 


g^uine 


gnomon 


guhetmatCarial 


future 


genus 


gorge 


guerdon 




f/^ocSntric 


gorgeous 


guen^a 


gable (gdbeT) 


gebgony 


gorget 


gurgle 


gainsay (gegn) 


geography 


gospel 


gust 


galaacj 


geUogy 


govern (gubem) 


gUstatory 


gallinSiXieoua 


geometry 


grace (grati) 


gutter 


ganglion 


georgic (erg) 


grade 


guttural 


gangrene 


geranium 


gradual 


gymnSisium. 


(grain) 


germ 


graduate 


gymnast 


gantlet (gat) 


german 


graft (graph) 


gymnosp&rmr 


garment (gam) 


germane 


grain (gran) 


ous 


gamer (gram) 


g&rminal 


graUatory 


gymnotus (not) 


garni^ 


germinate 


gramineous 


gynarchy 


grarrulous 


gestation 


graminivorous 


gyre (gur) 


gastric 


gesticulate 


grammar 




gastr6noniy 


gesture 


grampus 


h€ibiliment 


gaudy 


gibbous 


grdnary 


(habUT) 


g^&tme 


gigdntic 


grand 


habit 


gmd 


glabrous 


grandee 


habitSition 


gem (gemm) 


gldder 


grandKogwent 


hdbitM^e 


geminous 


gldder 


grange 


hallucination 


gemmation 


glads 


granite 


halo 


gender (gener) 


glacis 


grdnule 


harmony 


genedlogy 


glddiator 


graphic 


haughty (TuMif) 


general 


gland 


grateful 


hautboy 


generate 


glebe 


gr&tity 


(ho'boy) 


gen&ric 


glebe 


gratis 


hauteur (ho tur^ 


generous 


glomerate 


grdtitude 


hearse 


g^esis 


glory 


gratnitous 


hebd&madal 


genial 


gloss 


gratuity 


Ji^catofnh 
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HECTIC — IMPAIR. 



hectic 

hederSLceoua 

hegemony 

heinous 

heir 

hdiajcal (heUo) 

helical 

heiicoid 

helioc&ntriG 

lielix 

helminthic 

helminthdlogy 

hiknisti-eh 

h^tnorrhage 

Qumm) 
h^moTvhoidB 

(hmm) 
hendecagon 
hepdtic 
heptagon 
h^^tarchy 
herb 

herMitable 
heredUament 
hereditary 
hSresy (hmr) 
heritaXAe 
heritage 
hermeneiutica 
hermeneudcaX 
hermit (er&rm) 
hernia 
hero 
hesitate 
h&terodax 
heterogrcneous 
heteromorph- 

ous 
hexagon 
hexahedron 
hiatus 



hib^msl 
hibernate 

/hierarchy 

hieroglyphic 

hUdrity 

Mppodrouie 

hippo-pdtamua 

hirsute 

history 

histrionic 

h6\ocauat (cm) 

h&mage 

hdmicide (cced) 

homily 

homocentric 

hoTnce6pathy 

liomof/^neous 

hom6^ogrous 

homOnymoua 

honest 

honor 

horizon 

hdrdoge (leg) 

horoscope 

horror 

hdrtative 

^orficulture 

hdsjMahle 

hospital 

h6st(hospi^ 

host 

hdstage 

hdstile 

hostler (hostel) 

hotSi (hospU) 

hulk 

hUman (horn) 

humble 

humeral 

humiliate 

humility 



humor 

h'Qdra 

hydrant 

hydr^nMc 

h'Qdrogen 

hydrbmeter 

hydr6pathy 

hydrophobia 

hydrostdtics 

hymn ihwmn) 

hy^rbola (ball) 

hypgr6o^§ (haM) 

hypndtic 

hyperborean 

(Boreas) 
hyphen 
hfpochdndria 
hyp6crisy 
hypogdstric 
hyp6fcnu8e , 

(tein) 
hypothecate 
hypdthesia 
hysterical 

idmbic (iapt) 
ibeoc 

ichnenmon 
ichthyology 
icthybphagon^ 
icdnodast 

(eicon) 
icfmdgraphy 

(eicon) 
icosah&dron 
id&a 

id^tity (idem) 
Idiom. 

idiosfncrasy 
Idiot 
idol 



idyl 

igneous 

ignescent 

ignlferous 

ignis-fdtuus 

ignite 

Igno^niny 

ignorSuocius 

ignorant 

ignore 

iliac 

illapse 

n/afive 

illude 

illumine 

illusion 

illustrate 

iUustriona 

image 

imdgine 

Imbecile (irrv- 

becill) 
imbibe 
Imbricated 
imbrue (bever) 
imbue (bib) 
imitate 
immaculate 
Immanent 
immediate 
immense 
immerge 
immerse 
immigrate 
Imminent 
immolate 
immunity 
immure 
immufahle 
impact 
impair (peior) 



IMPALE — IK yUIRB. 



unpale 


ineand&acent 


index 


tDfiiCt 


impart 


inf««/ati()ii 


indicate 


fai/torfecence 


tin/»«s«ive 


int^/cffcate 


indict 


Influence 


impeach 


incfi(j"«ate 


indlgenouB 


In^uSnaa 


impede 


inc«*'**iltioa 


indigent 


infiua^ 


impia (pOI) 


^^^cft^(/ia^y 


indignant 


inform 


impend 


Incense 


indignity 


infraction 


imperative 


incinae 


indite (indicat) 


in/^nge (/rang) 


imperial 


incentive 


individual 


infuse 


imperious 


inception 


indolent 


ingSniooB 


impmiom 


inceptive 


indorse 


ing»nuoaa 


Impetus 


incessant 


indutntable 


ingrate 


impinge (pang) 


Incest (cast) 


induce 


ingrStiate 




incident (cad) 


iadtict 


ingredient 


Xmpticaie 


inclnei'ate 


induction 


(grad) 


impligU. 


incipient 


indue (endo) 


ingress 


implore 


incfsion. (cces) 


indulge 


Inguinai 


imply (pU) 


infisive (caw) 


Indurate 


inhabU 


import 


iacisoT (ctes) 


Industry 


inhale 


import 


incite 


(indtistri) 


inhere (hwr) 


important 


incline 


inc6Hate 


inherit 




include 


in^f/'able 


inhibit (habU) 


imjMMe 


inclusive 


inept (apt) 


inltnical 


imposition 


inc&g»ito 


inert 


iniquity (cegu) 


impost (posit) 


incoherent 


inert^ 


initial 


impdstoT 


incommode 


inevitaWe 


inm&te 


hapotent 


inc6mpara.hle 


inSzorable 


inUiative 


Imprecate 


inciiHgrnous 


infamy 


iHJSct 




invorjiorats 


infant 


ii^unction 


(prehend) 


inr6rri,/ible 


Infantry 


ii^^ure 


impromptu 


increase (auac) 


infatuate 


innate 


improve 


Incwftate 


infect (fact) 


innate 


improvMS 


incAfcate (cofc) 


infSr 


innocent 


Impudent 


ineiUpate 


infSrioT 


inndcuous 


impugn 


incumhent 


infSmai 


Innovate 


Impufee 


incwj- (eurr) 


infest. 


innuendo 


impamtj 


inctirsion 


infidel 


innumerabie 


impute 


indefntigahle 


Infinite 


inoculate 


inane 


infM/ible 


infirm 


inOjtcrtitive 


inanition 


intlem uity 


inflate 


inquest (gwBait) 


inaugurate 


indint 


inflect 


inguire {gucBr) 



INQUISITION — JUST. 



inquinmoa 


liUiMf^vt 


interuperse 


irradiate 


igucBsU) 


itUMigent 


{apars) 


irrefragable 


iaaaH&ble: 


mtend 


interafice {atat) 


iFTiparsble 


iiutdfiate 


intense 


interstice 


irrft'ocable 


iiwcWfte 


intent 


interval 


Irrigate 


iwKHptioa 


intfr (terr) 


intervene 


imgaous 


inaerutakAe 


intercalate 


iniesttUe 


irritate 


insect 


intercede 


intestine 


irruption 


insert 


intercept (capt} 


IniimeXe 


isolate 


insidious 


interrcwMon 


Intimate 


iB6s<;«fea 


insignia. 


intercostal 


intimidate 




Insinuate 


Jntercwirse 


intoxieeAe 


issue 


itwfpirf (sapid) 


(aurs) 


intrench 


isthmxm 


insist 


Jixterdict 


intrSpid 


item 


Itwotent 


Intercjrf 


Tn/Wcate 


iterate 


insolvent 


ittierest 


intrigue (trie) 


itinerant 


im^ct 


interfei-e 


Intrinsic (aegu) 


mtier&te 


inspire 


Interim 


introduce 


Uincraxy 




interior 


intrude 




instaU 


inieijection 


intuition 


jitunMce 


instancs (atcmt) 


interlard 


intlndate 


JocOse 


Inrtan* 


iatertecutGr 


inure (oper) 


secular 


tnsHga,be 




invade 


J6cand 


iaatUism 


iatertude 


invalid 


JmtmaX 


htsHnct 


intermediate 


invective 


Jwtmey 


lastUute 


iDtSrmlnaitile 


inufipft (veh) 


jubilant 


instruct 


intermission 


invent 


JnbUee 


Inatt-ument 


interm«<mJM) 


invSrge 


judicatory 


Ittsatar 


interwi^Hoat 


invert 


judicial 


liisiU&te 


intermural 


invSntigate 


Judiaary 


iDstdt (salt) 


IntemaX 


iav^erate 


jMffMfar 


\onuimrab\& 


InterMecine 


invidious 


juncHoD 


insure (socmt) 


interpcn&tion 


invincible 


Juncfare 


inuMfjKint 


intSrpol&te 


invite 


junior {juven) 


inu«cjvf*ion 


inter/>(*se 


invoice {ewoot) 


Junto 


in«aflHo(intai'- 


inti'Titosition 


invoke {voc) 


Jurisdiction 


yo) 


liUeritret 


inv<dve 


JuiTspradenc© 


Integer 


inter rSffnyim 


invtUneretoie 


jurist 


integrai 


inmrritgofe 


irfiacible 


juror 


intei/nty 


interj-Mjrf 


ire 


jury 


integumeat 


inter sii^ 


irony 


Just 



JUSTICE — LITIGANT. 
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JuHtice 


lard 


^eflmminous 


license 


Juvenile 


lordaceous 


leisure (Jac) 


licentiate 


juxtaposition 


larder 


lemma 


licentiouB 


. 


large&s 


lemur 


lieu 


kaleidoscope 


larva 


lenient 


lieu\&r\ant 


kleptomania 


laryngoscope 


lenitive 


ligament 




larynx 


lenity 


ligature 


labial 


lascivious 


fenficiila-r 


ligneous 


labor 


lassitude 


lentus • 


ligniferova 


Idboratory 


latent 


leonine 


lignite 


Idbyrinth 


lateral 


leopard 


lignuxn^vitdd 


lacerate 


latitude 


ISper 


limit 


lachrymal 


lattice 


lepidod&ndron 


limpid 


Idchrymose 


laud 


lepid6ptera 


Unease 


lactation 


laudatory 


leporine 


lineal 


lacteal 


Idundre^ (kt/v) 


lesion (Ices) 


lineament 


lactlferoxjis 


laureate 


lessee 


linear 


lact6meter 


lava 


lesson (lecf) 


linen 


laity 


Idva 


lethal 


lingual 


lambent 


lave 


lithargy 


linguist 


lameHiferoMa 


Idver 


lethean 


liniment 


lament 


lavish 


levAnt 


lining 


lamina, 


lax 


l^vee 


linnet 


laminar 


laxative 


level (Ubr) 


linseed 


lamprey Qamb, 


laodty 


lever 


linsey-woolBej 


peti) 


lay 


l^ver 


lintel (Ivmit) 


lanated 


layman 


leveret (lepor) 


lion (leon) 


lance 


league (lig) 


levigate 


liquety 


lancinate 


lease (laiss) 


levity 


liquid 


land 


leash (laiss) 


l€vy 


liquor 


language 


leaven (Uv) 


lexicon 


liquorice 


(Ungu) 


lecture 


liable 


(glucu, rhdz) 


languid 


legacy 


libation 


litany 


languish 


legal 


libel 


literal 


languor 


l^ate 


liberal 


literary 


lanigerous 


l^end 


liberate 


literSiti 


lantern 


legerdemain 


libertine 


literature 


lapidary 


legible 


liberty 


litharge 


lapideous 


legion 


libidinous 


lith6graphy 


lapse 


l^gi^ate 


library 


lithbtomy 


larceny 


/c(/Itimate 


librate 


litigant 
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LITIGATE — MENACE. 



litigate 


lymph 


mandihle 


mature 


litigious 


lyre 


manger 


matutinal 


litter 




mania 


dii att Istick 


littoraX 


macei'ate 


manifest 


'inyixiflary 


liturgy 


ma-ehination 


manipulate 


maxim 


loca\ 


machine 


manner 


maximum 


locate 


macrocosm. 


mance.uver 


mayor (major) 


locomotion 


maculate 


fnanor 


meagre 


locomotive 


mSidam 


mansion 


measure (mens) 


\6garithni 


Madonna 


manual 


mechanic 


I6gic 


madrigal 


manufacture 


medal (metall) 


long^i;ity (cev) 


magisterial 


jnanumit 


fnedie&val 


longitude 


magistrate 


wiiiJiuscript 


mediate 


loqtiSuciouH 


msignanimous 


margin 


medical 


lotion 


magnate 


marine 


medicament 


loyal (leg) 


magnify 


mdrital 


medicate 


lubricate 


magnUoquence 


mdritlme 


medicine 


lucent 


magnitude 


market (mere) 


mediocre 


ludd 


maintain 


marry (marit) 


meditate 


ludfer 


majesty 


marshal 


medium 


lucre 


major 


marsupial 


medley 


lucubration 


maJor-dCano 


martial 


mMuUary 


^tle^icrous 


malady 


martyr 


meerschaum 


^f^^brious 


mSAapert 


marvel (mir) 


jnegaldrms 


lurnb^o 


mal&ria 


mdscuHue 


m^galosaur 


lumbar 


meXediction 


mass (miss) 


megatherium 


luminary 


moXefactor 


master 


melancholy 


lum^inous 


malevolent 


{m<igister) 


melilot 


lunar 


malice 


masticate 


meliorate 


lunate 


maUgn 


mastoid 


mein^uous 


lunatic 


maUeahle 


material 


melodrBima 


lune 


mallet 


maternal 


tnelody 


lunette 


malversation 


mathematics 


member (menihr) 


lupine 


mammal 


matinee 


membrane 


lurid 


mdmmiUary 


(mat e nS/) 


memento 


lustrate 


mammoth 


mdtins 


mejnoir 


lustrous 


manacle 


matricide 


(memor) 


lustrum 


manage 


matriculate 


memorandum 


lute 


mand&muH 


matrimony 


memorial 


luxation 


mandate 


matron 


memory 


luxury 


mandatory 


matter (materi) 


menace 



MKNAGEHIE — MUCILAGE. 



,n«.«tferie 


minima 


miscftierous 


inonetary 


(tneri azh' e ry] 


1 microphone 


{chief, chef) 


money {monet) 


MK'M^/flffOUS 


microscope 


miscreant (orerf) 


monition 


mendacity 


midW#(An/) 




monitor 


mendicant 


migrate 


{men) 


monUory 


tnendlcity 


mlldev (weW) 


miser 


monk 


menial 


mile (miU} 




monocular 




mUitwat 


misnomer 


monody 


mensuration 


military 


mis6g]/niBt 


moaOgamy 


mental 


mUitate 


missai 


monogram 




mUitia 


missile 


monograph 


mention 


miU (moZ) 


mismon 




'mercantile 


mill 


missionary 




iMCi-cenary 


mittenamm 


m^issive 


monomania 


mercer 


mU/ion 


mifigate 


monopoly 


merchandise 


mitnic 


mnemdnic 


m6noth^Bm 




mineral 


mnemdniix 


monotone 


msrcy 


miniature 


mobimobit) 




?nere 


minim 


mobile 


(musim) 


merge 


minimum 


modai 


monster 


meridian 


minister 




{momtr) 


merit 


minor 


moderator 


monument 


m«nnaid 


minority 


modem 


mooil {mod) 




minuter 


modest 


moral 


mesoaoic 


(rrumaateTi) 


modicum 


morbid 


message (miss) 


minstrel 


modify 


mordacity 




jnint {Tfumet) 




morphia 


(mans) 


m.inuenA 


mofar 


morsel 


metal {malall) 


tninuet 


molmsea {meU) 


mortal 


mStailiirgy 


minus 


mole 


mortgage (mor'- 


mata-morphom 


minvte 


moKcular 


eej) 


met&mSrphoua 


minute 


m^olecule 


mortify 




minuHa 


molest 


mortuary 


zaetBkphrase 


iHiocene 


moHient 


motion 


»te(«pTiysical 


jH/racIe 


moRify 


motive 


nietem7Mi//fAOsij 




tnotor 


meteor (aeiV) 


tnirroi 




mo«o 


method 


m\snnfhrope 


momentam 




met6n)/my 


mi^fliifhropy 


monad 


{banc) 


metre 


III f (w'elianeoua 


monttrch 


move 


m«(rdpolia 


mischief {Chef) 


monastery 


mudlago 
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MUCOUS — OCTAHKDRON. 



mucous 


navy 


normal 


obelis\i 


tntUct 


n^ula 


nostrum 


obese 


multi/arious 


necessary 


notable 


obfuscate 


mxiltildferal 


necrdlogy 


notary 


obituajcy 


multiply (pli) 


/t^ci'omancy 


notation 


direct 


niuititude 


necrophagous 


notice 


otjfJUrgate 


municipaX 


necrdpolia 


noftfy 


oblate 


munificence 


ne/arious 


notion 


oblation 


tnunition 


negation 


notorious 


obligate 


mural 


negative 


fioun {nomen) 


obligation 


fnuriatic 


neglect 


nonrish (nutr) 


oblige 


m^uric&ted 


negligent (leg) 


novel 


oblique 


murmtir 


negotiate 


November 


obliterate 


m,u8c\e 


neighbor 


novice 


oblivion 


mtl^coid 


n&ophyte 


novitiate 


6blong 


iiiufable 


fiereid 


norious 


6bloquj 


mutsAiom. 


neural 


nt^cleus 


obnoidoua 


m^utUate 


neuralgia 


nt^c^e 


obscure 


mutiny 


neuter 


nuisance 

• 


dbsequies 


myriad 


neutral 


nUgatory 


obsfdescent 


m/yrmidon 


nidus 


nullity 


obs€dete 


m^ystery 


nigrescent 


nullity 


obstacle 


m^ystic 


nihilism 


numeral 


obstinate 


myth 


noble inohit) 


numeration 


obstreperous 




noctamhul\at 


numerator 


obstruct 


naiad 


noctiwa%ant 


numerical 


obtain (ten) • 


narc6tic 


nocturnal 


numerous 


obtrude 


narrate 


nocturne 


numismSitic 


obtuse 


nasal 


node 


nuncio 


6bverse 


nasQent 


nof^Ose 


nuptial 


6bviate 


no^al 


nodule 


nurture {nutrit) 


5bviou8 


natatory 


noisome 


nutation 


occa«ion 


nfi^on 


ndn^ad 


nutriment 


dceident 


nafive 


nowtenclature 


nutrition 


dcciput 


neUure 


nontinal 


mef^'itions 


ocdUt 


nausea 


noniinate 


nutritive 


occuttaMon 


nauUcal 


ndniinative 


nymph 


occupation (cap) 


nautilus 


nonenfity 




occupy (cap) 


naval 


n6n-^uror 


bhduratB 


occQr 


nave 


non-juror 


obedient 


6ctagon 


navigate 


nonpareil 


obeisance 


octahedron 



OCTAVE — PARAPET. 
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6ctave 


opMhdlmoscope Prison 


2}ftle6logy (pake) 


octavo 


opinion 


or mol\^ (aur) 


pal^tra 


October 


oppidan 


oma.Tnent 


jHilifnpsest 


6ctopu8 


opponent 


ornate 


palindrome 


6cuZbj: 


opportune 


ornithology 


(drom) 


6ciilist 


opportunity 


orotund 


palinode 


odious 


oppose 


(yrphan 


palisade 


odium 


Opposite 


orpin 


poll 


odontoid 


opjrr^ss 


drthorfox 


pdllet 


offend 


opprobrious 


6rthoej:>y 


pdlliai^ 


6ffer 


opprobrium 


or\M)graphy 


pdUid 


official (fac) 


oppugn 


dscillate 


pdUor 


officiate {fac) 


6ptative 


6sculate 


pdlpahle 


of/idous (fac) 


62}tical 


688eous 


2>dlpitat/e 


oil (oU) 


optician 


d«8ify 


2}dmper 


ointment {wnct) 


dptics 


08f^n«ible 


panacea 


o^c&ginous 


Optimism 


o^f^nfation 


pancreas 


o^efi^ster 


6ption 


o«fe51ogy 


panegyric 


olelfevous 


6pulent 


dstradsm 


pdnnier 


olffictoTy 


dracle 


outrage 


plknoply 


6\i^archY 


ordctdar 


outrageous 


panm*ania 


dminous 


oration 


m)aX 


pantheism 


omit 


6rator 


oi^arious 


panf^on 


6ninibus 


6ratory 


oi'ate 


pantomime 


omnipatefit 


&rh 


oi^ation 


pdntry 


omnipresent 


drbU 


&vert 


papdverous 


oumlscience 


&r-ehestra 


overtnre 


pa2nlionaceous 


omnivorous 


ordain iprdin) 


oriform 


par&bola 


dfierous 


6rdeal 


ot 'iparous 


pdrachute (shut) 


Of lion (iin) 


Ordinal 


oroid 


p^aclete 


onomatoipcpia. 


ordinance 


6xy%en 


parade 


oolite 


ordinary 


6xymel 


pSiradifffn (dim) 


opdcity 


ordination 


oxytone 


paradox 


opaque {ppa<^) 


ordnance (ordin 


) ozone 


paragraph 


dpero, 


drdure 




parallax 


operate 


drgan (erg) 


pdbiUum 


parallel 


6phicleide (cleid) oriel (aur) 


pace (pass) 


parS/j/sis 


ophidian 


orient 


pachyrf^rwiatous paralytic 


ophiom6rphous 


oriole (av/r) 


pai^ific 


p&raZy/ze 


ophthalmia 


^ri^ce 


pdcify 


phramoant 


ophthalmic 


6rigi7i 


pact 


p^ra2>€t 
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PARAHITE — I'ESTEK. 



p&ra4«rife 


patfi&tic 


j:^iance 


perigee 


p&ra80^ 


path6logy 


29endant 


perihelion 


parefifdric 


pathos 


pendent 


perUneter 


pdrent 


patience 


pendulous 


period 


jiar^nthesiB 


patient 


pendulum 


peripatetic 


parhelion 


patient 


penetrate 


periphery 


parietal 


patriarch 


peninstUa 


peri^fdltic 


pdrity 


patrician 


penitent 


p&jjure 


pdrla,T\ce 


pdtrimony 


jp^inank 


p&rmanent 


parley 


patriot 


p^nate 


p^ri^ieate 


p^rliamGDi 


patron 


p^ny (penv/ri) 


permit 


parlor 


-patronffmic 


pensile 


pertiicioua 


paroehial 


paucity 


pension 


pero#*ation 


pftrody 


pauper 


jp^isive 


perpendicular 


parole (pari) 


pg,use 


pentagon 


pSrpetrate 


phronym 


pavilion 


pentaJiedron 


perpetusl 


pardfid 


(papilion) 


pentameter 


perplex 


pkroxysm. 


peccable 


p&ntateuch 


p&rquisite 


parricide {patr) peccadX^o 


penult (ultim) 


persecute 


pdrry 


peccant 


penultimate 


persevere 


pars 


p^ctinai 


penufnbra 


persist 


paxt&rre 


pectoral 


people (popvl) 


person 


pdrtial 


peculate 


pepper (piper) 


perspective 


participate 


peculiar 


perdmhuiate 


per spicQciona 


participle 


pecuniary 


perceive (cap) 


persiilcnons 


pdrticle 


pMagoffue 


per cent 


persjnre 


2^drtiaan 


pedal 


percipient 


persuade 


partition 


p^dal 


percolate 


persuasion 


pdrtner 


pedant 


percussion 


pertain (teii) 


pfcrrcnue 


pedestal 


(quasfi) 


perf /nacious (ten) 


pilssa^e 


petl&strian 


perdition 


pertinent (ten) 


pd88enger 


pediment 


peregrinate 


pertiirb 


pdsserine 


pedohSiptism. 


p&rcinptorily 


pertise 


pdssion 


peel (pell) 


perf^dinial (ann) 


pervade 


passive 


peer (par) 


perfect (fact) 


pervasive 


pdsaport 


p^icle 


p&r/idy 


perv&rse 


pdstem 


pellucid 


perforate 


perv&rt 


patftXile 


peltry 


perform 


pervicdcioua 


pastor 


^je^ris 


per f 11 nii^ 


pSrrtous 


pdstxire 


j}en (penn) 


perfiincforily 


pf^ssimist 


paternal 


^fenal 


pericdrdiuni 


plaster ( past) 





PESTIFEROUS — PORCELAIN. 


pestiferous 


phylloid 


plateau (pia to') 


poacher 


pf^stilence 


phyUOphagous 


piattorm 


poem 


p^gtle (pist) 


phyUOphorous 


platinum 


poesy 


pHal 


physic 


platitude 


poet 


petiole 


physiognomy 


platter 


poignant 


petition 


physiOlof/y 


plgudit 


poise 


petrit&ction 


physique 


plg^usMe 


poison {pot) 


pStrify 


phytoid 


plebeian 


polemical 


petroleum 


piSucular 


Pleiades 


police 


petrous 


pianoforte 


pleistocene 


pdicy 


p^ulant 


pictorial 


plenary 


p6l\9h 


phdlanoc 


picture 


plenipotentiary 


polite 


phantasm 


pier (petr) 


j|>^^nitude 


pdlity 


phantasmagroria piety 


jd^nty 


pdUen 


phdntom 


pigment 


pleonasm 


poUUte 


pharmaceuticfi\ pU&ater 


plMhora 


polfgamy 


phartnaco^ceia pile 


jdeUra 


polyglot 


pharmacy 


pilgrim {peregr) pleurisy 


polygon 


phase 


pillage 


pliable 


polygraph 


phenomenon 


pillar 


jpliant 


polyhedron 


phWdhthropy 


pUnnate 


jplicated 


pOlypus 


philology 


pious 


plinth 


polytechnic 


philosophy 


piratB 


pliocene (pleion) pOlytheism 


philter 


piscat^risX 


plover (plvA)i) 


pomaceous 


phlebotomy 


pisdcultMre 


pmmage 


pomSide 


phlegm 


pistil 


plumbago 


ptnnegrhnate 


phocine 


piston 


pliitnheous 


pdmmel 


phonOtic 


placable 


plilmber 


pomOlogy 


phonogr&ph 


piadd 


plumblferous 


p6mp 


phdsphoroua 


plagiary 


plUme 


p6mpous 


photograph 


plague 


plummet 


pdnder 


photophobia 


plain {plan) 


(plvmb) 


pdnderable 


photosphere 


plane 


plUmp (plv/rnb) 


pdfiderous 


phototype 


planet 


plUnge {plumb) 


p6ntif£ 


phrase 


planisphere 


plUral 


pont6bn 


phraseology 


piank 


pluvial 


p6pulaxie 


phren^ic 


plant 


ply {pU) 


pdpiilar 


phrenology 


jdantigrade 


pneumatic 


p&pulate 


phthisic 


plaster 


pneumatics 


population 


phthisis 


plastic 


pneumonia 


pdpulous 


phylactery 


plate 


poach 


jporcelain 
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POUCH — I'KIOUITT. 



jiofch {port) 


TpoatjtrAiuliA] 


pr«dece«wr 


prw»«n*iment 


/lotviiu' 


\>6ntiicrlpt 


jyri-M&i 


pnift^n^e 


y*fi»-o 


ft^trfirfent 


yn-cdl<.'ament 


pivwde 


ItArk ijiim!) 


itrmtHinte 


jtritUmtf 


pifHti^e 


p6riihfffy 


p^isture {posU) 


prerfW 


il>reHtigi) 


pdrpolse (pise) 


Itdtabli- 


[i[ff///V-(/iuii 


pifMime 


pori-&ceoria 


prtfetion 


prtii/6(Minant 


priMntmptioD 


port 


potent 


pre(/6nt jii.at« 


pTntnlmptaooB 


portable 


j>otetUsAe 


prS/flCf (ya() 


pre/ftid 


portage 


/>frfft(«al 


pr6/M/ory 


ptttPutte 


pArtai 


IW/ioU 


pr6/f.t (/(W!() 


prrffrMjrion 


portiiia\iA {ool) 


;<«i//try 


pre/?*- 


prrfftiWouB 




ItOpetty 


prm-r 


prtterif 


portend 


(pauper) 


prignahle 




portfin* 


practical 


preh6rit3\e 


pre(&»* 


p&rter 


practice 


pr^Mdice 


prerai/ (txil) 


porttoho 


pruffin&tic 


prM«/e 


prevaricate 


p6tt-ho\e 


prSige 


preliminary 


prevfin* 


portico 


prOxiR 


prelude 


prfii>ious 


porticyu (part) 


pr&yer (jyrecar) ■premature 


pr§y (prod) 


pirtly 




pHce(preoi, 




prebend 


pre>ni«e 


preti) 


pOrtrail 


precurioaa 


premise 


prient {pres- 


portray ((m«) 




premiMia 


byter) 


p«M 


precedence 


premoMMioD 


prltn 


IKNtMion 


precedent 


premi>»ti/ory 


primal 


pSaitive 


precft»(or (<ximt) 


preprtre 


primary 


pAwe 


prSicept (capt) 


prepense 


primsAe 


pos»&w <p»rt) 


precPpfor (capt) 


pre/*6»iderate 


prime 


jjdwnble 


prerewrion 


prejwfrifion 


printer 


pM 


prf,t!inct 


prep«H»«»«i 


primM-al 


poatr^Uuviaa 


prStious 


pre/fVJjrfci-ous 


p*'^mitive 


poM^rioT 


prSHplr.^ 


pre*'flff«(ive 


primoff«ni(ure 


posterity 


preclpltaxe 


preitage 


pWjMordial 


postern 


precipitoua 


pr6>a>iit.er 


{ordin) 


p&rtftttmouB 


precipe 


pr^atifteri&a 


pHnce {pri7la^p) 


Ipoatv/m) 


prerfffrfe 


prewcJence 


prtncipai 


poatmiaa 


precocious 


prescfifte 


priucfpie 


poat^merifWan 


(prcBcooi) 


prf^cript 


j>Hnt{prim) 


post-j»or*em 


pTecilrsoT 


prescrtpfion 


prior 


postpone 


predatory 


pr6se»« 


priority 



PRISM — PUSTULE. 
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prism (pHz) 
prison 
pristine 
private 

privation 

TprivUege 

probable 

probate 

probation 

probe 

prdbity 

pr66^em (bol) 

pro6d«cis 

procedure 

X>roceed 

X>T6c€ed8 

j>r6cess 

proc'e«8ion 

prodaim 

proclivity 
procrastinate 
procumbent 
procure 
prodigal 
prodigioua 
pr6digy 
(prodigi) 
produce 
pr6duce 
product 
proem 
profane 
profess 
protfer 
proficient (fac) 
pr6fUe 
pr6fit (fact) 
pr6/ligate • 
profound {fund) 
profundity 
profuse 



progenitor 

pr6geny 

prognosis 

progriidsticate 

programme 

progress 

progress 

prohibit 

project 

prUiject 

prqfectHe 

prolate 

proletarian 

prolific . 

prolix 

proldcutor 

prologue 

prolong 

promenade 

prominent 

prowti«cuous 

promise 

promote 

prompt 

promulgate 

prone 

pronominal 

pronounce 

{nimci) 
pronunciation 
prone 
pr&pagate 
propel 
propensity 
prOphet 
propinquity 
propitiate 
propitious 
proportion 
propose 
proposition 



propound (pan) 
pvfyprietaxy 
proprietor 
pvfypriety 

propulsion 

prorogue 

pro8C6nium 

proscribe 

prOsecute 

prdselyte 

prOaody 

prospect 

prOsper 

prOstrate 

protect 

protest 

protocol 

pr0to|>^a8m 

prototype 

proto;:^a 

protrdct 

protrude 

protuberance 

prOverb 

provide 

province 

(provmd) 
provision 
proviso 
provoke (vac) 
proximate 
proximity 
prudent 
prune 
pruniferoua 
prurient 
pseUm 
pseudonym 
psgchical 
psychology 
puberty 



public {poptbl) 

puMisii (popy^ 

pudency 

pUerile 

pugiliat 

pugnacious 

pvZiet (pouT) 

pulmonsjry 

pulmonic 

pulse 

pulverize 

pumice (spurn) 

punctate 

pmicfSliouB 

punctual 

punctuate 

puncture 

pungent 

punish 

punitive 

pu/nt(pont) 

pupa 

pupH 

puppet 

ptxchase 

pure 

purgative 

purgatory 

purge 

purity 

JPuritaxi. 

ptrlieu (aU) 

purloin (long) 

ptirport 

ptxpose 

purse (bti/rs) 

pursue 

pUrulent 

push ipouls) 

pusiU&nimous 

pustule 
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PUTATIVE — REFRAIN. 



put&tive 


quiesce 


rase 


reconfioiter 


putrefy 


quiescent 


rasQrial 


{cognosc) 


putrescence 


quiet 


rdsure 


record 


pwt^d^ 


quietus 


rate 


recover 


pygmy 


quinary 


ratify 


{recuper) 


pylorus 


quinquennia 


ratio 


recreant {ored) 


pyre 


quintessence 


ration 


recriminate 


jpyrot&chmcs 


quintuple 


rdvage 


recruit {cret) 


py^ 


quit 


rave (rah) 


rectangle 




quite 


ravme 


rectify 


gte^edrangle 


quoin (cv/nc) 


rdmsh 


recfillnear 


quadroxit 


quorum 


real 


rectitude 


quadr&te 


quota 


reason (ration) 


rector 


quadr&tic 


quote 


rebate 


recUmbent 


quadr&nnia,] 


quotient 


rebel 


recuperation 


quadrHle 


quotum 


rebus 


recuperaiXve 


quadroon 




rebut 


recur 


quadru-ped 


ratMe 


recdtcitrant 


recusaxit 


quadrwple 


rabid 


recdnt 


reddition {dot) 


quaZMy 


race (radic) 


recapUtUate 


redeem {&m) 


quality 


radiant 


recede 


redemption 


quantity 


radiate 


receipt (capf) 


redintegrate 


quantum 


radical 


receive {cap) 


redolent 


quq,ranMne 


radius 


recent 


redoubt {ridott) 


quarrel {gu&r) 


radix 


redpe 


redress 


quarry (qfiade) 


ramal 


recipient 


reduce 


quarry {cor) 


ramify 


reciprocal 


reduction 


quartan 


rancid 


reciprocate 


redundant 


quarter 


rancor 


reciprdcity 


refection {facf^ 


quartette 


range 


recite 


refectory {fact 


quarto 


rank (rcmg) 


redaifn {clam) 


refer 


quash 


rant 


recline 


refine 


qtfat^rnary 


ramlnculous 


redUse {clawi) 


reflect 


quaternion 


rapacious 


recognition 


reflear 


quatrain 


rapid 


recognize 


r&fluent 


qtieriinOnious 


rdpine 


{cognosc) 


r&flux 


querulous 


rapt 


recoil 


vef&rm 


query 


rapforia] 


recollect 


vefrdct 


question 


rapture 


reconcile 


refractory 


quiddity 


rare 


{concili) 


refragahle 


quidnunc 


rarefy 


recondite 


refrain {fren) 



REFRAIN — REVERT. 
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refrain {refrenh) 

r^frangihle 

TefrigersXie 

refuge 

refulgent 

refuse 

refuse 

refute 

regal 

regale 

regalia. 

regdtta, 

regSner&te 

regent 

rSgicide {cced) 

regime (ra- 

zheemO 
r^grimen 
r^griment 
region 

roister igest) 
r^nant 
r^ress 
regulax 
regula.te 
rehahUitate (ha- 

hUl) 
rehearse (here) 
r^ign (r&gn) 
reimburse 
reUera>te 
refect 
rejuvena>te 
reldpse 
relate 
reldx 

release {Urns) 
rUeg&te 
rel^t 
rHeva,nt 
r^ic (Unqu) 



relict 

relief {lev) 

relieve (lev) 

religion 

relinqui^ 

r&iquaxy 

reluctant 

rel'Q (lie) 

remain {mem) 

remand 

r&medj 

refnember 
{memor) 

reminiscenoe 

refnit 

remnant {reman) 

remdnstr&te 

rem6rse 

remote 

remunerate 

renal 

rendscent 

rencounter {con- 
tra) 

render 

rendezvous 
(ren' de v(5b) 

rendition{reddU) 

renegade 

renounce {nwruyi) 

repdir {par) 

repartee 

repast 

repeal {appeU) 

repeat {p&t) 

repM {pell) 

repent {pceni^ 

r^ertory 

replenish 

replete 

replevy 



repl'Q (pU) 

report 

repose 

repository 

reprehend 

reprieve (reprov) 

r^rimaxid. 

reprissl 

reproach {prop€) 

reprobate 

reprove 

reptile (reptil) 

repiiblic 

repudiate 

repugnant 

repulse 

repute 

request {quoeH^ 

requiem 

require {qticer) 

requisite {qtiCBaU) 

requite 

rescind 

r^cript 

rescue {rescon) 

res^tnble 

resent 

reserve 

reside {sed) 

r^^sidne 

resign 

reMient {sdC) 

resist 

r^oltite 

resSlve 

resonant (rez'o- 

nant) 
res&rt 
resource 
respect 
respire 



respite {respect) 

lesp^ind 

rest 

restaurant 

restitution 

{statut) 
restive 

restore {resta/wr) 
restrain {string) 
restrict 
resiUt (saM) 
resUme 
resurrection 
res^tacUate 
retail {taUl) 
retain {ten) 
retdliate 
retard 
reticent 
r^cule 
retina 
rSf inue (ten) 
retire 
retort 
retrdct 
retreat (trcusS) 
retrench 
retribution 
retrieve (trov) 
retrocetie 
retrocession 
retrograde 
retrospect 
reveal (vel) 
revel 
revenge 
rSrenue 
r^vSrheraJte 
revere 
reverse 
revert 
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REVISE — SEDATE. 



revise 


ructate 


sdlrag% 


sceptic 


revive 


rtide 


salrSition 


scepter 


revoke (voc) 


rudiment 


S€Ure (sftv) 


seh^dule 


revoit {voltit) 


rugate 


sdlver 


seheme 


rev(dtition 


rugOae 


sdlvo 


schism (sism) 


revolve 


ruin 


sanatory 


(schdz) 


reru/^on 


rule (regvH) 


sanctity 


schist (schiz) 


rhdpscKWut 


ruminant 


sanctimony 


school (schoV) 


{rhapt) 


ruminate 


sanction 


«c?iatic (iscM) 


rhMoric 


rumor 


sanctity 


science 


rhevim 


rupture 


sanctuary 


scintiUa 


rheumatism 


rural 


sanctum 


scintiU&te 


rhinbceros 


ruse 


sane 


scioMst 


(ceras) 


^iisset 


sdnguinary 


scion 


rhizo-phagous 


n^stic 


sdnguine 


scission 


rhododendron 


rut (rupt) 


sanguineous 


sclerotic 


rhonib 




sanitSLrium 


scorbutic 


riddle (rasd) 


sdccFiarine 


sdnitary 


scoria. 


ridicule 


sacerdotal 


sdpid 


scribble 


riffid 


sack (sacc) 


sdjAent 


scribe 


rigor 


sderament 


sapon&ceouQ 


script 


riparian 


sacred 


sapor 


scripture 


risible 


s^crifiqe (fac) 


sarcasm 


scrivener (sortb) 


rite 


sdcrilege 


sarc6phagns 


scruple (scrupul] 


rival 


sdcristy 


sdtellite 


scrutiny 


rivulet 


sagS^ious 


sdtire 


sculpture 


robOst 


sdgittal 


sdtisty 


sci^rrilous 


rodent 


saint (sanct) 


sdturate 


scutitorm 


rotation 


salad 


sguce (sat) 


sebS^eouH 


rdfftral 


salary 


sfiusage (sal) 


secant 


rdstmm 


salient 


savage (sylv) 


secede 


rotaxy 


sdHne 


save (saVv) 


secession 


rote 


saliva 


savor (sap) 


seclude 


rotund 


sally 


scale 


second (sequ) 


rgtige (rdbzh) 


salmon (s&m'uh) 


scalene 


secret 


roiUe (rupt) 


sal6bn {scbU) 


scafxHil (scdlpeU) sect (secut) 


roi^ne 


salt 


scan (scand) 


section 


royal 


nalti}efef 


scansion 


sector 


r?16icund 


salFfbriouf^ 


sransoriii] 


secular {scp<m£) 


i*^iibriG 


sfiltftary 


svapiUar 


secure 


nibj 


Holwt'e 


scene 


sedate 



S E D E X T A li Y — SPURIOUS. 






^^rlentary 
.H<V/iment 
sedition 
seduce 

sef/ment (sec) 

a&f/regate 

seignior (sen) 

select 

.*telen6gra.iglhy 

seminal 

sifniinajry 

senary 

8^na.te 

senescence 

s^ieschal 

senile (se'nil) 

senior 

sense 

sensible 

sensitive 

sensorium 

sensual 

sentence 

s^nfient 

sentiment 

separate 

iSepfen^ber 

se^fSnnial 

septic 

septildteral 

s^pnlcher (sepult) 

sSpnliixre 

sequQjcious 

sequel 

seqiient 

sequester 

serenade 

serene 

serf (serv) 

series 



sermon 

serpent 

s^r^'ate 

serried 

serum 

s^n^ant 

servile (ser'vil) 

servitude 

sessile 

session 

sebaceous 

s^er (separ) 

s^eral (separ) 

severe 

sexagenary 

s^o^fant 

si&i^ant 

siccative 

sickle (sec) 

sidereal 

sign 

signal 

silent 

silex 

sUidous 

sUvas 

similax 

simile 

similitude 

sfmious 

simous 

slmulaXB 

simtf^taneous 

sine 

sincere 

sinecnre 

single (smgul) 

sinister 

sinous 

sinuate 

sinnous 



sinus 

siphon 

site 

situate 

skeleton 

sober 

social 

society 

s^ourn ((Mum) 

s6lajce 

solax 

sdlder (solid) 

soldier (solid) 

sole 

solemn 

solicit 

solid 

soliloquy 

s6lipefl (soUd) 

s6lita.ry 

sd^itude 

solo 

sd^stice 

sdli^ble 

so^il^on 

solve 

solvent 

s&mbre 

s6mersault j 

somersef f 

somnambulist 

somniferous 

som^nlfic 

somnl^ognist 

sonata 

sonnet 

sonorous 

sdphist 

soporiterons 

soprdno 

sorcery (sort) 



s6rdid 

sor6ricide (cced) 
sort 
s&rtie 

sound (svmd) 
sovereign 
(superan) 
space (spaU) 
spasm 
special 
sjtede 
species 
specify 
specimen 
spacious 
spectacle 
spectator 
s|>ecfer 
specn/ar 
speci^ate 
speculum 
sperm 
spermaceti 
spice (sped) 
spine 
spiracle 
spire 
spirit 
spite (spec^ 
splendid 
splendor 
spoil (spoU) 
spolia.tion 
spondee (spend) 
sponsor 
spontaneous 
spor&dic 
spouse (spous) 
sprite (spirit) 
spume 
spurious 
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SQUADRON — SURNAME. 



squadron 

squfUid 

squdioid 

squalor 

squamOse 

square {quadr) 

^able 

8tagna,te 

staldQtit^ 

8f<K/^gmite 

8^&men 

stdmina, 

sNlnn&ry 

atannMevoxxs 

stanza, {sta/nt) 

state 

station 

statxxe 

statYxs^ 

status 

statute 

stegdno^od 

steU&r 

sten6gr&phj 

stereoscope 

stereotype 

sterile 

stemutSktion 

st&rtorous 

st^hoQcope 

stigma, 

stUetUi 

stiU 

stitnui&te 

stimulus 

stipend 

(stipendi) 
stipui&te 
stdiid 
stomach 
store (stait/r) 



strangle 

istrcmgal) 
strangury 
strata 
strdtagem 

(strateg) 
strdtegy 
stratify 
str^uous 
strict 
stricture 
stringent 
strophe 
structure 
strychnine 
student 
stuUity 
stupendous 
stupid 
stupor 
style (stU) 
style (stuT) 
styptic 
suasion 
sua^nty 
subaltern 
subaqueous 
subdi^e (diui) 
suX^facent 
sulifect 
sHX^fugate 
suhfUnctive 
sublifne 
sHihlunary 
suhmar^e 
suhfn&rge 
submission 
submit 
subordinate 
suh&m 
subpoena 



subscribe 

subsequent 

subs&rve 

subtitle (sed) 

svhsldiaxy 

subsidy (suhsidi) 

subsist 

substance (stcmt) 

substitute 

substructure 

subtend 

subterfuge 

subterrSinean 

subtle {svbtil) 

suibtract 

subtrahend 

slurbs 

subvert 

succeed iced) 

succi^ss 

succinct 

succor (cv/rr) 

sUcculent 

succUmb 

sudatory 

sudorific 

sue 

sUtfer 

suffice (fac) 

suffocate 

suffrage 

suffuse 

suggest 

filicide (cced) 

suit 

suite 

sulcate 

sultan 

summary 

sutntnit 

summon (sub) 



sumptuary 
sutnptuous 

superable 

superd^tin^/ated 

supSrb 

supercilious 

superficial 

superficies 

superfluous 

superincUmhent 

superint^d 

superior 

superlative 

superlunar 

supernal 

supernumerary 

superscribe 

supersede 

superstition 

superstructure 

supervene 

supervise 

supine 

supine 

suppldnt 

siipp^e (pUc) 

sUppliaxit 

supplicate 

supply (pU) 

support 

suppose 

suppurate 

supramUndane 

supremacy 

storcingle 

sHr face (faoi) 

stxfeit (face) 

surge 

surtnise 

surmount 

sUmanie 



SURPASS — THEOREM. 
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sur|i^ice (pe^) 

surplus 

aurprise 

surrender 

surrepfltious 

atrrogate 

surtfftit (tot) 

8urveiU&nce 

(sur vftl' yans) 
surrey 
survey 
survive 
misc^ptihle 
suspect {sub) 
auspSnd 
suap^se 
suspicion (spec) 
su«piration 
sustain (ten) 
sycajaore 
spcophant 
afUtxble 
sfUogiaiD. (syn) 
sylph (silph) 
sylvan 
afmbol (ball) 
afrntnetry (syn) 
sfmpathy (syn) 
afmphony (syn) 
symposium 
sympfom (pipf) 
syncBresis ) , . 
synergsis ) 
sfnagogue 
sfnchronal 
sfnchronism 
syncopate 
syncope 
afndic 
syndicate 



synod 
sfnonym^ 
syn^sis 
efutax 

sfnthesiB 
springe 

af stem, (hdste) 
af stole (steU) 
efzygy(siz'eiei 

tdbemacle 

tdbid 

table (tabuZ) 

tiOOeau (t&bao) 

tdlnUax 

tdbtU&te 

tdcU 

tdcitum 

tdctica 

tailor (taiU) 

taint (tinct) 

tdlent 

tally 

tdlon 

tdndem 

tdngent 

tdngihle 

tdfUajnount 

tdpestry 

tardy 

taurine 

tautology 

taut6phany 

tdvern (tabem) 

tax 

tdxidermy 

technical 

techn6logy 

tedious (tcBdn) 

titular 

tegument 



telegram 

(gramm) 
i&legraph 
i&lephone 
telescope 
teUurian 
temerity 
tamper 
tempest 
temple 

temple (tempor) 
temporal 
temporary 
t^m^porize 
tempt 
t^nahle 
fen&cious 
tenant 
tend 
tender 
tendon 
tenebrous 
tenement 
t^et 
tSnon 
t^or 
t^nse 

t^nse (temnpus) 
tension 
tent 
tentacle 
tentative 
tenter 
tenuity 
t^uoua 
t^ure 
tepe/ttcfion 

tergiversSition 
term^ (termin) 
ter^ninal 



terminate 

terminology 

tSmiinua 

mrnaiy 

terrace 

terra cotta (coat) 

ferraqueous 

terrene 

ferrfistrial 

f^rrible 

furrier 

f^rrify 

f^rritory 

terror 

tirse 

tirtiary 

t^ss^ated 

test 

testBuceouB 

t^stajnent 

testator 

testatrix. 

tester 

tesHmomalL 

testimony 

tetragon 

tetraiSteclron 

tJ^trarch 

t/etr^6Mich 

ta^trastyle 

text 

textile 

texture 

theater 

theism 

theme 

thebcracy (craHj 

theodolite (od) 

thebgony 

fhe6logy 

theorem 
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THEORY — TWILL. 



theory 

the68aphy 

tJierapewHQ 

tJi^rniaX 

tlierni6meter 

thesaurus 

tliesis 

flieurgy (erg) 

thorax 

thurible 

tile (teguls) 

tiU 

tiUer 

timid 

timorous 

tincture 

tint {tmci) 

fir&de 

tissue 

tiUe ifiinil) 

titul&r 

tUuiaxy 

tdcsia 

toga 

tdggery 

toilet 

toler&hle 

tffmh 

tome 

tofi/e 

tofisil 

fonsorial 

tdnsure 

topic 

top6graphy 

fdrment {torqu) 

toffi (tov/m) 

fortiftdo 

torp^o 

t&rpid 

td^fTent 



tdrrid 

tdrsion 

torso 

tortoiae 

tortuous 

torture 

total 

tournamejit 

toxic6logy 

tox6phUite 

trace (tract) 

traehea 

tract 

tractable 

tradition 

traduce (tra/ns) 

trdgedy(od) 

trail (trah) 

train (trah) 

trait (tract) 

traitor (tradit) 

tranquil 

transdct 

transcend (scatid) 

transcribe (trans) 

tr^sept (tra/ns) 

transfer 

transfigure 

transfix 

transforfn 

transfuse 

transgress 

tr&Dsient 

tr&nsit 

transition 

tr&nsiYory 

translate 

translucent 

transi?*fi/'ine 

tr&ns/w if/fate 

transmit 



transpnute 

trdnsom 

trans/jfJi^nt 

transpire (trans) 

transport 

transpose 

transverse 

trap 

trapezium 

travail 

tr&rerse (trans) 

tr&resty (trans) 

treat (trait) 

treble (trip^i^s) 

trefoU (foli) 

trellis 

tremble (trernvZ) 

trench 

trend 

trepidSition 

tr^pass 

triatigle 

tribe 

tribulSition 

tribunal 

tribune 

tributary 

tribute 

tricuspid 

trident 

tri^Mnial (a/nn) 

trifoliate 

trifurcate 

trigonometry 

trinity 

trio 

tripaiiAte 

triphthong 

trijMcate 

tripod 

trisect 



trite 
triturate 
triihnvir 
triumph 

triune 

trit'ial 

trochee (trech) 

tr6glodgte (du) 

tr^^nbone 

trojye 

trophy 

tropic 

trove 

trw*er 

truculent 

truncate 

truncheon 

trunk (trunc) 

tube 

tuber 

tubercle 

tuition 

tumefy 

tumid 

tumor 

tumulous 

tumult 

tunic 

turbid 

turbinate 

tUrbuHent 

tureen (terr) 

turgid 

turn (toum) 

turpitude 

turret 

tutelage 

tutelar 

tutor 

tfvili^ht 

twin 



TWIN — VETEKINARY. 
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twin 


Urban 


vanquish (vi/nc) 


verb 


ttvine 


wrbSaiB 


vUpid {vapp) 


verbal 


tivist 


urge 


vapor 


verbSLtiin 


tytnpan 


iirsine 


variegate {ag) 


virbiage 


tpmpanum 


use 


variety 


verbose 


type 


ususl 


variolus 


vSrdant 


typhwH {tuph) 


usUrp 


vdritdoid 


verdict {d4cC) 


lypdgraphy 


usury 


various 


vSrdigr^ {ceria) 


tyrant (tyra/rm) 


tefSnsIl 


vary (vari) 


vihrduie 




ulUity 


vascu\ar 


verge 


ubiquity 


Utilize 


vase 


verity (fac) 


ulcer 


uveous 


vast 


verily 


tfliR&ceous 


Uvula 


vault (volvS) 


verjuice (verd) 


uUerior 


uxorious 


veer {vir) 


vermicular 


iiUini&te 




v^etahle 


virmifuge 


uitifn&tuin 


vacant 


v^etate 


vermilion 


iiUimo 


vacate 


vehement 


{vermiovl) 


ultraw^arlne 


vdcginate 


vehicle 


vSrmin 


ultra^n^^n^ane 


vUcqme 


v§il(vel) 


vermivorouB 


Umbel (tmibelT) 


vdqiUate 


vein (ven) 


vimal 


Umbrage 


vdcuon^ 


velddpede 


vSrsatiLe 


umbr^Ua 


vUcuuxn 


velocity 


vSrse 


umbrlterows 


vade-^m^cnm 


venal 


version 


i^n&nimous 


«;^abond 


vend 


v&rtehra 


(omm) 


vagary 


vender 


virtex 


micauth (citdh) 


vagrant 


vendible 


vertical 


Unction 


vdgne 


venerate 


v&rtigo 


Unctnoua 


vain (va/n) 


vengeance 


very 


Undui&te 


vci^ecHction {diet) 


1 venial 


vSsicaU 


Unguent 


valedictory (diet) 


vSnison 


v^icle 


Ungulate 


valetudinarian 


venom {venen) 


vesper 


unicorn 


valh&MLa 


venous 


vespers 


uniform 


t;<2/iant 


venfilate 


vessel (vcut) 


unify (fac) 


vdlid 


ventral 


t^est 


union 


vacation 


ventricle 


vestibule 


unique 


vdHey 


ventriloquist 


vestige 


unison 


vdlor 


venture 


vestment 


unit 


vdlue 


(aventv/r) 


vestry 


unite 


valve 


venue 


vesture 


unity 


vandal (wcmdeT) 


veracious 


veteran 


universe 


vanish 


verdcity 


v&erinary 
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veto 


vindictive 


vitreous 


v^*f ex (vert) 


vex 


vine 


i^lfi'if y (fac) 


votary 


risuduct 


vinegar {aigr) 


vifHol 


vote 


viand (vivend) 


vineyard 


vtttUine 


votive 


vibr&te 


vinouH 


vitUi>erate (viti) 


vouch (voc) 


vicar {vioa/ri) 


vintage 


viv&cious 


VOU' (vot) 


vicdriom 


vintner 


viv&city 


vowel (vocal) 


vice {vitii 


violate 


viva voce 


voyage (vi) 


vicegerent 


violent 


vivid 


vulgar 


viceroy {roy) 


vir&go 


vivify (fac) 


vulnerable 


vicinage 


virgin 


vivlparoua 


vulpine 


vicinity 


Virgo 


vdcable 


vulture (vuls) 


vi€io\ia{viU) 


viridity 


vocdbtUary 


WfUnut 


victim 


virile 


vocal 


victor 


virtae 


vocation 


aodnthic 


t^icfuals (vit^) 


virulent 


vociferate 


xdnthoua 


vidmAsit 


viruB 


voice {voc) 


xiphoid 


vigU 


visage 


volant 


xyl6graphy 


vigHaat 


visceira 


volatile 


(xvle) 


vign&tte(Yiii yetO viscid 


vofltion 




vigor 


viscons 


vdfley 


zedl(seT) 


vile 


visible 


v6lub\e 


zodiac 


viU& 


vision 


v6lume 


ztme 


viUag0 


visit 


volUniinous 


zo6graphy 


viUam 


visor 


vdluntary 


zooid 


viUoua 


vista 


voluptuous 


zodlite (loth) 


vinSuceoQB 


visual 


volute 


zoology 


vincible 


vUal 


vomit 


zoophyte 


vindicate 


niMate 


vorficious 


zymotic 



ALPHABETICAL STEM LIST. 

Figti/res show pages where words a/re applied in quotoMcyfis, 



\l>b — father, religious leader ; 
o6&ott*' (the governor of a mon- 
astery). Syriac, ofe&a. 

Abd — hide; abdomen (the lower 
cavity of the body in which 
the e/ntra/Us are concealed). L. 
abd&TQ, 

Abol — do away with; a6o?ish. 
L. o5otere.*- 

Ac — needle ; ocifonn. L. acus. 

Acaleph — nettle; acaleph^id.. Or, 
acalepTie, 

Acanth — spine, thorn; accmthsr 
ceous, acamrthuaj (a thorny 
shrub). Gt, aca/ntJia, 

Accip— seize ; ocoiipitres (an order 
of rapacious birds). L. oo- 
cipere. L. ad, to, unto ; copere, 
to take. 



Accoutr — dress, array ; accoutre- 
ment. F. accoutrer. 

Acerb — bitter ; acerbity, L. 
ocerftus. 

Acerv — heap; oceryate. L. ac- 
ervua. 

Acid — sour. L. acidus. 

Acinac — short sword ; acinaci- 
form. Gt, aema>ces, 

Acm — top, summit; acme. Gt. 
acme. 

Aeon — whetstone, sharp stone; 
aconite (the herb monk's-hood, 
which grows on steep, sharp 
rocks). G. acone. 

Aero — pointed, upper, top, first; 
acrobat (an athlete, a ccoitor- 
tionist, one who can go on the 
points of his toes), ocrogen (a 



* The TCngliflh language in familiar speech consists mainly of words of Anglo- 
Saxon origin. But of the words constituting the English language, fully three 
fifths are of Ijatin origin. The Latin element was first introduced into 
England by the armies of Julius CsBsar and his successors. The conquests 
of Caesar resulted in displacing entirely the Celtic language in South-westem 
Europe from the Bhine to the Strait of Q-ibraltar, and establishing in its place 
the lAtin language. This was due to no deliberate attempt, but to the operation 
of natural laws. The superior civilization overcame the speech of the inferior. 
The conquest of England by the Bomans, however, was only nominal, never 
amounting to more than an armed occupation, and therefore affected the speech 
of the country but slightly. The Latin language was again introduced, and with 
more effect, in the fifth and sixth centuries, by Christian missionaries from the 
South of Europe, who re-established Christianity on the island. The literature of 
the period was exclusively Latin, and all instruction came from a Latin source. 
But the great inundation of latin words came with the Norman Conquest ; for 
the Norman French was but modified Latin. The eleventh century after Christ 
completed the conquest undertaken in the first century before Christ. But it 
failed to overthrow entirely the speech of the land, and resulted only in a lan- 
guage compromise. 

t The acarUhw leaf is the conspicootis ornament of the beautiful Corihthian 
capitaL 
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plant having its growth at the 
top)f acropolis (a citadel, an U2>- 
per city), acrostic ^ (a word" or 
sentence formed from the flrsty 
or last, letters of several suc- 
cessive M/nes). Gt. acros* 

Acu — sharpen; oci^te, acwmen 
{sha/rpnesSy or keenness of in- 
tellect). L. oct^ere. 

Adept — proficient. L. apiaci, 
adeptua. 

AcUp — fat; adipose. L. adipa, 
addpia. 

Acljut — assist ; ac^uiant (a regi- 
mental staff officer, the colo- 
nel's assistcmt), coadjiUor (one 
assisting with). L. acj/t^are. 

Adolesc ; adult —grow up ; ado- 
lescence (the period of growth), 



adult (a groum-up person). Ll 

adolescerey adultns. 
Adul — flatter ; adulation. Ii. 

adulari. 
Adulter — corrupt ; aduUer&te, 

adultery. L. aduUersire. 
Advanc {a vane) — go forward; 

advance. F. avancer. F. 

a/va/nty before. L. a6, from, 

ante, before. 
Advuiit (avarU) — before, ahead; 

advantage^^ (profit, an ad* 

vance). F. avarU. L. ab, from, 

antCy before. 
Ad vie ; ad vis (avis) — opinion; 

advice (an opindon of what 

seems best), advise. F. avis, 

L. videre, visuSy to see. 
JEg — goat; cegis (a protecting 



* The presence of words of Q-reek orighi in the English language is due to 
several interesting causes. In the first place, the Ghreeks made early progress in 
the arts and sciences. Being originators in both fields, they were enabled to des- 
ignate important distinctions by the words of their own language, as in the case 
of geometry, discovered and developed by Euclid, of logic and rhetoric, developed 
by Aristotle, and of astronomy, founded by Hipi>archus and Ptolemy. As these 
and other sciences passed to foreign lands, they retained the Gi'eek terminology 
fixed with such exactness. The Bomans were instructed by the G-reeks ; and in 
appropriating Q-reek thought they likewise appropriated a large range of Q-reek 
terms. It was a Qreek-laden Latin which the conquerors of the world i^pread over 
the Boman Empire. The Liatin speech took complete possession of Quul (now 
France). !French is but Latin more or less corrupted and modified by the vicissi- 
tudes of two thousand years ; and as such it has its Qreek element. When, there- 
fore, French became incorporated into English, the insei)arable Qreek element 
likewise came in. But many words have come into English directly from the 
Qreek tongue, owing to the revival of letters and the close study of the noble 
literature of Qreece. Moreover, modem scientists have found it expedient to ex- 
press new science in terms of Qreek origin. In doing this they are actuated by 
the following reasons, viz.: 1st. It is natural to adhere to a settled system 
of nomenclature (Qreek terms first had the field). 2d. A uniform terminology is 
necessary, that students of different nations may follow each other's discoveries 
without confusion ; and to no other language would they all be so ready to defer 
as to the transcendent Qreek. 3d. Qreat exactness is necessary in th(» expressing 
of scientific distinctions, and no other language has so fully met this requirement 
as the language of the highly cultivated and consequently subtle and acutely dis- 
cerning Qreelffl. 4th. Scientific terminology must have a fixed value, the shifting 
uses of words in iwpular use would introduce confusion into science,— the scien- 
tific term must be as unchangeable as the imbedded fossil ; the Qreek, being a 
dead language, has this fixity of form. 
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power,* recalling the goatsldji 
shield of Minerva t). G^. cwx, 
adgos. 

Aer — air ; aerial ^^ (belonging to 
the upper air), aeriform, aero- 
lite (a meteoric stone, a stone 
from the upper airX), aero- 
naut (a balloonist, an 04^ 
sailor). L. aer. G. aer. 

.ZBsth (aisth) — perceive, feel; 
cBStJietic^ (tasteful, perceiving 
the beautiful), oes^Tietics (the 
principles of beauty, that 
which awakens pleasurable 
feeling), ances^T^etic (a drug 
that destroys /ee^i/igr). Q. adst?ir 
omai. 

Ag: ; act — drive, urge, act ; agent 
(that which acts, or causes an 
effect, also one acting in behalf 
of another), agitate (continue 
to urge), ambigruous (doubtful, 
driving about), coogrulate (cur- 
dle, or drive together, as rennet 
does the milk), counteract 



{a<it agams^, exa^ct (complete, 
correct, worked out, also to 
compel, or u/rge out), exigent 
(pressing, wrging out), prod- 
igsl^ (lavish, wasteful, driv- 
ing forth), transact (perform, 
drive beyond), L. og^ere, ac^s. 

Ag^er — heap; exaggerat/e (to 
overstate, make out a great 
ainownf), L. agger, 

Ag^— a saying; ado^e (a wise 
saying), L. agium, 

Agog*^ — leading, bringing ; dem- 
agogue (a leader of the people), 
pedagogue (a teacher, or ^idld- 
leader), synagogue ^ (a congrega- 
tion, a bringing together). G. 
agogos, agoge. G, agrein, to 
lead, bring. 

Agon — contest, struggle ; agony ** 
(great pain, causing a struggle), 
antagonist (an opponent, one 
struggling against). G. agon. 

Agr — field, land ; agrriculture, 
ogrrarian (relating to the hold- 



* An Americaii laborer on the Panama Railroad at the time of its construc- 
tion, was subjected to such brutal treatment by his immediate boss, or overseer, 
that in a fit of frenzy he killed the latter. The laborer was summarily tried and 
condemned by the local authorities, regardless of the interposition of the Ameri- 
can Consul, who thought that due weight had not been given to the amount of 
provocation. When the condemned man was led out to be shot to death, the 
consul sprang to his side, and, throwing around him the American flag, defied 
the soldiers to shoot through that if they dared. The execution was prudently 
deferred, the man being under the protecting dtffis of the American flag. 

t A conspicuous ornament in the center of Minerva's shield was the head of • 
Medusa, the Qorgon slain by Perseus. 

t The aerolites are masses of planetary substance revolving around the sun in 
accordance with planetary laws. They are considered either the ruins of dis: 
rupted planets, or else fragments thrown off by extreme centrifugal motion. 
Such a moving body, when brought within the scope of the earth's attraction, is 
drawn from its orbit and caused to approach the earth with inconceivable veloc- 
ity. Striking the earth's atmosphere with such velocity, it is heated to a white 
heat by friction, and thus becomes a " shooting star." •' The heat is generally suf- 
ficient to convert it into vapor ; but occasionally a i)artly consumed stone reaches 
the surface of the earth, to be characterized as an aerolite. Frequently the earth 
encounters a multitude of these small bodies, causing a " meteoric shower." 
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At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 

Lodged in the abbey; where the reverend abbots 

With all his convent, honourably received him ; 

To whom he gave these wot6^&^—0 father abbot. 

An old man, broken toUh the storms of state, 

Js come to lay Ms iveary bones among ye ; 

GH>e hini a little earth for charity /—Shakespeare. 

Act, act in the living present, 

Heart within, and Gk)d o'erhead.~Xoni)/0^(6>2i'. 

As we sailed up the Mersey, I reconnoitered the shores with a telescope. My 
eye dwelt with delight on neat cottages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass plots. I saw the moldering ruins of an abbey overrun with ivy, and the 
taper spire of a village church rising from the brow of a neighboring hill— all 
were characteristic of England.— /r»l«^. 

A character is like an acroetic or Alexandrian stanza;— read it forward, back- 
ward, or across, it still spells the same thing.— Bmerson, 

like a glow-worm golden 

In a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 

Its atrial hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view.-SheUey. 

Sal. Ah, Bichard 1 with the eyes of heavy mind, 
I see thy glory, like a shooting star, 
EaU to the base earth from the ^n/iament 1 

Oount me o'er earth's chosen heroes,— they were souls that stood alone. 
While the men they agonized for hurled the contumelious Btone.-Loiodl- 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles- 
Smiles sweeter than thy frowns are stem.— Bryant. (The Skies.) 

There are who triumph in a losing cause. 
Who can put on d^eat, as 'twero a wreath 
TJnwithering in the adwr*e poptUar breath. 

Safe from the blasting dema(7ogrue's applause.— Lowett. 

I saw them in their synagogue 

As in their aticient day. — OrossweU. 

When Watts' pale mother, o'er her thoughtful child. 
In hope and foar cUtemate wept and amiied.— Elliot. 

Life is a leaf of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night.— Lowell. 
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ing of Icmds), L. agar, agri. 
(See Peregrrination, Pilgrrim.) 

Al — ^feed ; oZiment (food). L. otere. 

Al — wing ; aZiped (wmg-footed), 
aisle ** (the uying or side portion 
of a church). L. oZa. 

Alacr — swift; alacrity. L. alor 
cer. 

Alb — white ; oR^umen (the whMe 
of an egg, the white part of. 
wheat), aZfeumum (the whMe 
ring of wood just under the 
bark) alb (a wMte vestment), 
aXbuxn^ (a book with empty, 
and therefore white, or bla/nh, 
pages), Albion*^ (England, the 
land of the white chalk cliffs). 
Tj. albus. 

Aid (eald) — old;- aMermaji*^ (a 
member of a city council, one 
of the City Fathers), A. S. 
e^aid. 



Alesc— grow; coalesce (form 
close union, grow together), L. 
alescere. L. otere, to nourish. 

Alg— pain; neuroma (nerve^ 
pam). Q, dlgos. 

All — another ; alien (strange^ 
from a/nother land), alias {oth&r-^ 
wise), aMbi (in a/notlier place), 
o^'quot (being an exact part of 
a/nother), L. o^us. 

All — other; oZZopathy (a system 
of cure producing symptoms 
oth&r than those of the disease), 
oZfegory (a description of one 
thing under the image of amr 
other), paroZtel'* (beside each 
oth&r). Or. alios, 

Allel — one another. G. aUekm, 

Ally (oZi)— bind up; ally^^ (bind 
together). O. F. aMer,* L. ad, 
to, unto, ^are, to bind. 

Almoii (dknosn)—alma; aJ/mo- 



* Previous to the Norman Conquest, A.r>. 1066, the lan^ruage of England 
was Anglo-Saxon. That conquest placed in power a i)eople who spoke the French 
language of that i>eriod (O. F., (Hd French) as it was spoken in the province of 
Normandy, and called, therefore, Norman French. For a time there were two 
languages in the island ; pride holding the Normans aloof from the conquered 
race, and hate restraining the latter from using the speech of their conquerors. 
Communication between them, however, beccune a necessity, and it resulted not 
in giving up either language entirely, but in making out of both a new language 
—the Bnglish. Hence our present words are but changed forms, or corruptions, of 
Old French and Anglo-Saxon words. To the conquered masses were allotted toil 
and struggle for the material necessities of life, and they retained their language 
for the expression of such ideas as came within their range of experience. We 
still express in strong Anglo-Saxon monosyllables what we see and feel and 
otherwise perceive directly. It was found easier to accept the language of the 
masses for familiar things than t ^ force them up to the use of a strange and for- 
eign speech. Hence the Anglo-Saxon is still our vernacular, the language of 
childhood, the speech of direct experience independent of education. After the 
wholesale confiscations following the Conquest, the Normans xxteseesed a monopoly 
of luxurj', with all tliat pertained to it, including education and refinement ; and 
they were hence enabled to retain their own vocabulary for the expression of 
things with which the conquered i)eople had become practically unfamiliar. The 
English language is richer than either of its ancestors, for it has all the strength 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon, and with it the grace and flexibility of the French. 
There is, moreover, an interlapping of the two elements instead of a sharp line 
of division, and this has enriched the resulting language with ^yxionyms admitr 
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ner (a distributor of alms). O. 
F. alniosne. O. eleenwsurie. 

Alphabet — a set of written char- 
acters to represent elementary 
sounds, like the Greek alpha- 
bet, whose first two letters are 
alpJia and beta. 

Alt — high ; aZtitude (Jmght), aUax 
(an elevated table for sacrifice, 
or religious service), exdU (lift 
up, on high), alto (the lowest 
female voice, formerly the 
tenor, or hdgh male voice), con- 
tralto (an intermediate female 
voice, the counter-tenor, or 
hdgh voice). L. dltus. 

Alter — other ; alter y aZternate**(to 
succeed one another by regular 
turns), altercation (a dispute, a 
bickering between one a/nother), 
L. alter. 

Alve — cavity; areolar. L. ai- 
veus. 

Am — love ; amatory, amative 
(addicted to love). L. ama/re, 
a/matu8, to love. 

Amator — lover; amatory.*^ L. 
a/mator. L. omare, to love. 

Ambassad — an embassy; amv- 
bassador, embassador (one sent 
on a mission, or embassy), F. 
a/rnbassade. 

Ambrosi ; ambrot — immortal ; 
ambrosia, (the food of the gods, 
which conferred im^mortaHity 
upon those who tasted of it), 
Ambrose (the im>mortal one), 
omftrotype (an unfading, and 



therefore called immortal, type). 
G. am^brosios. G. a/mbroto8. 
G. brotos. a mortal. 

Ambul — walk; perambulate {toaJk 
through), somnamfet^Zist (a 
sleep-waJker), funa/mbtdifit (a 
tight-rope-^waUcer), ambiUator (a 
waUrnig carriage), ambwZance 
(a vehicle for the sick, moving 
at a walkmg pace), amble (to 
jog along at a brisk wdCk). L. 
am&Ware. 

Amen {amcen) — pleasant ; ameni- 
ty (a delicate attention designed 
to give pleasv/re). L. amcBT^iis. 

Amic — friend ; amicable {frie/nd^ 
ly), a?7i'(«c)ity (/r'^ewcfehip), a/m4r- 
(c)able ifriendXy). L. am^cvxs, 
L. amare, to love. 

Amic {a/mict) — a garment thrown 
round one ; am,ioe (a pilgrim's 
stole). L. am^c^us. 

Am nest — forgotten ; a/mnestj (a 
general pardon, in which of- 
fenses are to be deemed as for^ 
gotten). G. artinestoB. 

Amor— love ; am^roxx^^ (prone to 
love), Gnamor ^ (to inspire with 
love). L. amor. 

Ampl — spacious, large ; a/m>pli- 
tude ampZify (enlarge upon), 
ample.^ L. a/mpln . 

Amyl — starch ; amylaceoxxB. G. 
a/myluin. 

An — one ; a/ny (a one). A. S. cm. 

Aiicien — old, belonging to a 
former time ; ancient.*''^ F. an- 
oien. L. ante, before. 



ting great range and variety of expression. In " Ivanhoe," Sir Walter Scott pats 
into the mouth of the clown, Wamba, a humorous lecture on this border-land be- 
tween the two languages that coalesced to form the English. 



ANEM — APER; APERT. 
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Aneiii — wind ; a/n&mone ^ (the 
wi/nd-floyrer). 

Angel — messenger ; angel " (God's 
messenger), evcmgelist ^ (the 
messenger of good tidings). Q-. 
angelos. 

Augio {cmgeio) — vessel; angio- 
sperm (a plant having seed- 
vessels), hydra/ng&ia. G. cmge- 
ion. 

Aug; anx — choke, distress; 
a72gruish, a72^na {distressing 
pain), cmxious'^ (in distressed 
suspense). L. a/ngere, anxus. 

Auim — breath, life ; animal (a 
living and breathing creature), 
orwmate '^ (having life or breath, 
also, to enliven). L. anim^a. 

Aniin — mind, soul, spirit; unarv 
^mous (of one m^ind), magnanin 
m,ous {great souled), pusillcm*- 
r/ious {msan spirited), equanim- 
ity (the state of having a well- 
balanced or eqtuil mind), a/ni- 
mosity (fullness of passion, or 
excited mind). L. cm^mus. 

Ann — year; cwwials {yearly rec- 
ords), cmni versary ^ (a yearly re- 
turn), a/mh\xa\ ^ {yearly), annuity 
(a sum paid yearly), biennial 
(occurring once in two years), 
centennial'* (occurring once in a 
hundred yea/rs), perennial (ever- 
lasting, continuing through a 
long series of yea/rs), super- 
annuated (having resiched an 
excess of years). L. lannus. 

Annul — a ring; annular {ri/ng- 
like, as an a/nnular eclipse). L. 
annuZus. L. a//?^us, a year.* 
* A ring is a circuity like the circuit of 



Anomal — uneven, irregular, un- 
usual ; a/nomaly (an exception, 
an unu^sual case). G. anomotos. 
G. ana, not ; homdlos, even. 

Ante — before ; anterior, enhance 
(to adva/nce). L. ante, 

Antenn — sail-yard ; antennae 
(the feelers of an insect stand- 
ing out like a sail-yard), L. 
antenna. 

Anth — flower ; anthology (a col- 
lection of the flowers of poetry), 
perianth (the entire set of pet- 
als su/rroundi/ng the flower), 
ajca/nthns (the floweri/ng thorn), 
G. anthoB. 

Anthrac — coal ; an^/irocite (min- 
eral, or hard, coal). G. on- 
th/rax, anthracos. 

Anthrop — man; an^/zropophagi 
{ma/Hr-eaters), misam^thrope (a 
ma/n-hater), philon^/iropy (be- 
nevolence, love of ma/ri), G. 
cmth/ropoB. 

Antiqu — ancient; antiquity, cm- 
tique ** (old, belonging to an a/nr 
cient period). L. a/ntiquus, 

Anx — See ang. 

Aor {aeir) — rise up ; aorta (the 
great artery that rises up from 
the heart), meteor (an aerolite, 
the stone lifted Mgh in the air).t 
G. aetVesthai. G. aei'rein. 

Ap — bee; apiary (a place for 
6ees) G. apis. 

Ap {nap) — a cloth ; apron (a large 
cloth spread before the person). 
O. F. nape. L. mappa. 

Aper ; apert — open ; aperient, 
aperture (an opening), AprU 
the year. t See Aerottte, 
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France is, Ijy its natural contraf^, a kind of blackboard on which Bn^rliBh 
character dtxtwi its own traits in chalk.— Emerson. 

Take back the virgin page, 

White and unwritten still ; 
Some hand more calm and 8ag% 

The leaf must fiHi.— Moore. 

ICE^esty, power, glory, strength, and beauty all are aMed 

In this eternal ark of worship undeflled.— Bynm. (St. Peter^e at Some.) 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of wMte 

A young probationer of light. 

Thou wert, my soul, an Album hright.— Lamb, 

As an amatory poem, it is edifying, in these days of coarser thinking, to notice 
the nature, ro/Inement, and exqvieiie delicacy which pervoc^e it, Vanishing every 
gross thought or immoc^est expression, and presenting female loveliness clothed in 
all its cMvalrouB AttrUmteQ of almost supernatural purity and grace.— Irving. 

As far as I could ken thy chalky cliffs. 

When from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon the hatches in the storm : 

And even with this, I lost fair England*s view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my heart : 

And called them blind and dusky spectscieB, 

For losing ken of AMori^s wished coast.— Shakespeare. 

Mer. O, then, I see queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the/airies^ midwife, and she comes 
In shape no bigger than an og^o^^-stone 
On the fore-flnger of an overman, 
I>rawn with a team of little atomies 
Athwart men^s noses as they lie aaieep.—Shakespeare, 

Mar. Look, with what courteoua action 
It waves you to a more re»w<wed ground : 
But do not go with it. 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Ham. It will not speak ; then I will follow it.— Shakespeare. 

Ham. Seems, madam/ nay, it is; I know no^ seems 
'TIS not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 
Nor customary «Mits of solemn black, 
Nor windy su^pirations of forced breath. 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the d^ected haviour of the t^«age, 
Together with all forms, moods, shows of grief, 
That can dew^^e me truly : These, indeed, seem. 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within, which />flw*eth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe.— Shakespeare, 
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(the month of the opening 
buds), malapert (saucy, badly 
experienced, or opened), L. 
aperire, apertus. 

Apex — summit ; apex (the point, 
or sv/mmit, of an angle, cone, 
or pyramid). L. apex. 

Apt — bee; apiary. L. apis. 

Appurten {apart&n) — belong to; 
appiiHenance (that which be- 
longs to). O. ¥. apartenir. L. 
ad, to ; perti/nerey to belong. 
L. per, thoroughly; tenere, to 
hold. 

Aps ; apsid — bow, turn; apse 
(a cv/rved recess in the east 
end of a church), apsides (the 
tv/rm/ng points in a planet's 
orbit). L. apsis, opm^is. Q-. 
apsis. G. optein, to tie. 

Apt— fit, join ; adapt {fit to), aptr- 
itude *® (yitoess). L. opere, op^us. 



Aqu — water; agnatic, aqueous, 
agtteduct (a water-^i^e or con- 
ductor), o^ttarium (a twiter ves- 
sel in which fishes and marine 
plants are kept). L. aqua.. 

Aquil — eagle; ajQvMme (like the 
beak of an eagle). L. aqmla,. 

At — plow ; arable " (fit for plow- 
ing), Aryans (the agricuU/urdl 
ancestors of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races*). L. arare. 

At — be dry; arid (dry), aref ac- 
tion (making drt/). L. arere. 

Arbiter ; arbitr — ^witness, judge, 
umpire ; arbiter (a judge), arbi- 
trary {decisive), arbitrate^ (to 
adjust, settle). L. a/rbiter. 

Arbor — tree ; ar&oreous, arbori- 
culture. L. arbor. 

Arc — bow ; arc (a ftot^like section 
of a circumference), archer (a 
bowman), arch ^ (a vault having 



* The Aryans were a prehistoric tribe ; that is, they are not mentioned in f or^ 
mal history, neither are they mentioned in tradition. What is known of them is 
learned entirely trom. the evidences of language, which has been found to be the 
most enduring monument of the human race. From these evidences it has been 
determined that the Aryans occupied the plains of Deccan, to the south-east of the 
Caspian Sea ; that they were a bright, energetic race, advanced much beyond the 
state of savagery ; that by successive migrations they contributed to the populat- 
ing of Hindustan to the south-eastward, of Persia to the eastward, and of all 
Europe to the westward. Pour great migrations of Aryans are traceable in the 
populations of Europe. The Celtic migration was the first, and under the press- 
ure of successive migrations, it moved on to the westward until it occupied the 
remote portion of the continent, embracing the regions now known as France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the British Islands. Then came a migration which divided 
at the Bosporus, sending one division into Q-reece, and another around the 
mountains into Italy, and was called, therefore, the Greco-Italian migration. A 
third migration bore to the northward, and occupied Central and North-western 
Europe. This was called the Teutonic migration, and supplied to Europe its Teu- 
tonic races, including the Ghermans, Dutch, English (or Anglo-Saxon), and Scan- 
dinavians. A fourth migration, bearing to the north of the Caspian Sea, con- 
tributed the great Slavonic race, occupying Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Bosnia, 
and other Balkan provinces. In consequence of the territory occupied by these 
various migrations, the resulting races are called Indo-Europeans. They are all 
of one blood and one si)eech, but have toward each other varying degrees of 
relationship, and these are determined mainly by the evidences of language. 
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a (yurved roof*), arcade (a suc- 
cessibn of arches). L. arous. 

Arc — keep; arcana (things kept 
secret). L. arcere. 

Arch — rule, govern; anarchy"* 
(the state of being without 
fjovernment), heptorc/iy (the 
Ijocernment of seven W hier- 
ardiY "* (the govemmg authori- 
ties of a church), monarcT^ 
(one ruling alone), ohgarchy 
(the govem/ment of a few), pa- 
triarch^ (the father-ruler of a 
race), tetrarcTi- (one of fowr 
rulers). G. archem. 

Archse {archai) — ancient ; a/rclwe' 
ology (the study of ancient life), 
archaic (primitive, belonging 
to ancient times), archamvci^ 
(an old form of expression). Q-. 
archaioSf old. Q-. arcJie, the 
beginning. 



Archi — chief; architect ^^ (the 
chief buUder), arcTwpelago *^ (a 
sea interspersed with islands, 
like the -<Egean Sea, the chdef 
sea of the ancient (3-reeks), 
arc^trave^® (the lower part of 
the entablature, the chief heamn 
resting on the columns). G. 
a/rcM. 

Arct — a bear ; arctic " (in the re- 
gion of the Great BeoAr of the 
north). G. arc^os. 

Ard ; ars — burn ; arctent,'*^ ardor 
Qyu/rrwng zeal), arson (the crime 
of house-ftt^rrmigr). L. ardfere, 
arsus. 

Ardu — steep, difficult, high ; ard- 
uous (very difficult). L. ardt^us. 

Are — open space ; area. L. area. 

Aren — sand; areTiaceous, are?ia 
(the samded floor of the Eoman 
amphitheater j:). L. areTia. 



* The arch has long been a oonspiouons feature in architecture. As such it 
was introduced by the Romans, its use being unknown to the G-reeks and 
other nations, who distinguished themselves early in architecture. G?he Roman 
arch consisted of a continuous curve, or semicircle. The later Gk)thic archi- 
tecture recognized the usefulness and beauty of the arch, but gave it a point, 
to make it conform to the pointed style of this architecture. The GK)thic arch 
consists of two curves, or arcs, intersecting so as to form a point, or apex. 
Architecture produces the most satisfactory effects where it exhibits fitness or 
adaptation, solidity or strength, and beauty, harmoniously combined. The arch 
rv)n tributes these three elements. The Romans had such a high estimate of the 
r);*operties of the arch that they employed it as an ornament in itself, apart 
rrom any other structure, as seen in their triumphal arches— the monuments or 
trophies of their conquests. The fine arch of Titus, still in existence, is a notable 
example. The arch, by introducing the curved line into ornamentation, was 
doubtless the inspiring suggestion and starting-point of all the tracery subse- 
quently developed in Gtothic architecture. 

t The term is especially applied to the government of England under the 
seven Saxon kings. The seven kingdoms were Kent, Sussex (South Saxons), 
Wessex (West Saxons), Essex (East Saxons), East Anglia, Meixjia, and Northum- 
berland. These were all united finally into one kingdom by Egbert, king of 
Wessex. He allowed the other kings to reign for a time, but in token of sub- 
mission he compelled thoni to row his barge on the Thames with their own 
hands. 

% The Roman people became addicted to barbarous amusements ; they rejoiced 
in the torture and destruction of men and beasts. Their amphitheaters were 
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Argent — silver ; ar^er^^if erous 
(silver-yielding). L. argentam.'^ 

Argill — clay ; argillaceous. L. 
argiUa. , 

Ai^u — prove by argument; or- 
gv^. L argii/ere. 

Arist — best ; aristocracy (govern- 
ment by the best people). Q-. 
aristos, 

Arithm — number ; aW^Twwetic (the 
science of number), logarithm 
(a ratio number). G. arithmos. 

Arom-^spice, sweet herb ; aromo,, 
aromaMc. G. aroms^. 

Ars — See ard. 

Art — skill; art^ L. ars, ortis. 

Arteri — windpipe ; oHery (a 
blood-vessel suggestive of the 
wind-pipe). G. arteria. 

Articul — ^joint ; ar^icz^^ate ^ (sup- 
ply with joints, divide by 
joints), article (a joint or item). 
L. or^icwZus. 



Artiller — equip, artiUery^^ (heav>' 
guns, a war equipment). O. F. 
artiller. L. a/rs, artis. 

Arundin — reed ; a7*zid^aceous. 
L. arimdo, a/nmdinis. 

Aryten — ladle; arytenoid. G. 
arutai/ne. 

Asc — work, exercise; ascetic 
(given to severe exercise, or 
self-discipline). G. ascein. 

Asin — ass; asinine (ass-like). L. 
asmus. 

Asper — rough ; asperity, ^^ exas- 
perate. L. asper. 

Ast — craft ; os^te (crafty). L. 
as^us. 

Aster; astr — star; asterisk (a 
UUle star (*) used in reference to 
a foot-note), asteroid (a smaller 
planet, having the form of a 
star), astrology *® (the science of 
fortune-telling by the stars). 
Gastronomy (the science of the 



slaughter pens, in which men were supplied with arms and compelled to fight 
for their lives. As it was truly a fight to the d^ath, nothing could be more 
desperate than a gladiatorial combat. Blood alone did not satisfy that fierce 
audience ; they often required murder in its most cowardly and shocking form. 
If a gladiator fell wounded and helpless, his antagonist was obliged to place 
the x>oint of his sword at the throat of his fallen adversary and act as the 
people signaled. If the thumbs were down it was the signal to destroy; if up, 
the signal to spare. These gladiatorial contests were varied with the fights of 
wild beasts; and often human beings were thrust into the arena to struggle 
with the beasts. Many of the early Christians were martyred in the arena- 
torn to pieces for the amusement of the Boman x>opulace. Strange to say, 
the front seats in those extraordinary places of amusement were reserved for 
the upper classes, assigned by law to those of knightly rank. The gladiators 
once rebelled against the brutal uses to which they were assigned ; under the 
leadership of Spartacus, and with head-quarters in the crater of Mt. Vesuvius, 
for three years they defied the power of Rome. In marked contrast to the 
bloody arena of Rome were the noble and elevating public games of Greece. 
There, too, were exhibitions of courage, strength, and endurance, but they took 
the harmless forms of racing, wrestling, guiding the fiying chariot, hurling the 
weight, etc. But the people found their highest delight in listening to some 
great bard, musician, or historian, or in witnessing the latest productions of 
their artists. 

* The Argentme Republic occupies a sUtfer region. 
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The large place as^i^vied to music by Plato and Aristotle shows that th^ cuU' 
ure of the emotions was an in^rtont elemmt in Qreek enucleation. .<^^Aetic edu* 
cation was not only an end in itself, but was regarded as the basis of moral and 
religioyxa culture.— OompayrS. 

Duke, Not so, not so; his life is para//erd 
Even with the stroke and line of his great justice ; 
He doth with holy ab^/inence sub£ft/« 
That in himself, which he spurs on his power 
To quaH^ in others : were he mealed 
With that which he corr«?te, then were he tyrannous ; 
But this being so, he's ius^.—Sfuikespeare. 

Ayr gvrg^sis kissed his i)ebbled shore, 

O'erhung with wild woods, thick'ning green ; 

They>Yi0rant birch, and hawthorn hoar. 

Twined amorous round the raptured ecene.—Bume. 

**Away, away I— in our blossoming bowers. 
In the soft air, wrapping these spheres of ours. 
In the seas and fountains that shine with mom, 
See, love is brooding, and Ijfe is bom, 
And breeching myriads are breaking from night. 
To rejoice, like us, in motion and light.— Bryant. (Son^ of the Stan,) 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 

G?hou fiy'st thy vocal vale. 
An annuaX guest in other lands. 

Another Spring to hajl.— Logan. 

Sweet soimds tran«^r'd, as when the enamored dove 
Pours out the soft murmuring of responsive love.— CWmd^. 

Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven-enamored lake. 

—Thomas Buchanan Bead, 

Here, when art was still religion, with a simple, reverent h^art, 
Idved and labored Albreoht Dtlrer, the evon^^Ost of axt.— Longfellow. 

I praised the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of i^arious green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious as a silver shield. 

"And then thou shalt have thy choice to be 
Bestored in the lily that decks the lea, 
In the jessamine bloom, the anemone, 
Or aught of thy spotless whiteness. 

—Hannah F. Gould. {The Snow Flake.) 

A shell of ample size, and light 
As the i)early car of Amphitrite, 

That sportive dolphins drew.- Wordsworth. 
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sta/r^, diaaater^ (an ilhsta/rred 
accident), aster " (the star flow- 

, er). Q-. astron. 

Asthm — a panting ; asthma, (a 
disease that causes a gasping 
for breath). G. asthma. Gt, 
oaaiein, to breathe out. G. oein, 
to breathe. 

Astr — See aster. 

Asyl — unharmed, safe from vio- 
lence ; asyhim. (a place of 
refuge). Q. asiUos. Gt. a, with- 
out ; siUe, right of seizure. 

Athl — contest; athlete (a mus- 
cular contestant in physical 
games). G. athtoSy a contest. 

Atmo — vapor ; o^osphere.*** G. 
atmoa. 

Atorn — direct, prepare, transact ; 
attorney (one who transa^cts 
business for another). O. F. 
atomer, O. F. torner, to turn. 



Atroc — cruel; atrocious, atroc- 
ity. L. atrox, atrocis. 

Attir (atir) — adorn; a>ttire (to 
dress). O. F. a^irier. O. F. tire, 
a row, file. 

Auct — See aitg. 

Aud — hear, listen ; ai^ible ^^ (ca- 
pable of being Jieard), audi- 
ence** (a hearing, also a body 
of hea/rers), audit (to pass upon 
accounts after a due hea/rmg), 
obedient (obeying, giving ear 
to). L. avdire. 

Audaci — bold; aiidacioua^* (ex- 
tremely bold). L. audac, a/u- 
dacia. L. audere, to dare. 

Aug ; auct — increase ; augment, 
auguat (very grand), auction (a 
sale having increasing bids), 
a/uthoT^^ (a producer, one who 
causes a work to grow or i/nr 
crease), L. cn^ere, cwtc^us. 



* The atmoephere of the earth is estimated to be about fifty miles in thick- 
ness. The weight of this mass produces a pressure at the level of the sea equiv- 
alent to fourteen pounds to the square inch of surface. Like all gases and 
liquid substances, its pressure is in all directions. Animal life depends upon 
this pressure ; for the removal of the pressure causes the fluids of the body to 
burst outward. This is why people suffer distress, and are affected with bleed- 
ing in ascending to great heights on a mountain or in a balloon. The press- 
ure of fourteen pounds to the square inch would be crushing if applied in but 
one direction, as the hand may be crushed by placing it over the opening of 
the receiver of an air-pump while the air is being exhausted. The atmosphere 
takes up moisture from the ocean by its capillary quality, and csuries it to the 
mountains, to be there precipitated, and thus to form the great streams of the 
world. This moisture-laden atmosphere also supplies the useful showers for the 
thirsty fields. The earth is thus rendered productive and capable of sustain- 
ing animal life. The atmosphere is, moreover, a shield or protection against 
dangerous missiles from above. But for the atmosphere each aerolite would 
reach the earth in solid form, and with a velocity incalculably greater than 
that of a cannon ball. (See Aerolite.) The hail-stones, the very drops of rain, 
would all be deadly missiles but for the elastic resistance of the several strata 
of the atmoephere. Another mechanical property of the air is its affording a 
medium for locomotion. Birds propel themselves through it by the oar-like 
movements of their wings, and men are learning to traverse it by means of the 
balloon or air-ship. These are among the mechanical effects and uses of the 
atmosphere. The chemical properties of air, as such, oi)en another great chap- 
ter in the economy of nature. 
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Aur — ear ; auricular (told in the 
ear). L. av/ris. 

Aur — gold; aimferous (gold pro- 
ducing), at^reate (gilded), oriole 
(the golden thrush), oriflamme, 
(the standard of St. Denis of 
France, which consisted of a 
blood-red flag cut at the end 
into flame-like strips and at- 
tached to a gilded staff), oriel •* 
(a recess with a window, for- 
merly' ornamented with gold), 
ormolu (a kind of brass resem- 
bling pounded gold), orpiment 
(yellow sulphuret of ar- 
senic, the golde/n pigment). L. 
at^r um. 

Auscult — listen ; OAJbscultaWorL (a 
method of distinguishing dis- 
eases of the chest by listening), 
L. ausctUtare. L. cmris, the ear. 

Auster — harsh, severe; cmstere,^^ 
L. aii^terus. 

Austr — the south wind, south; 
atistral (southerly), AvstraMa, 
(the Southern Continent). L. 
Avster. 

Authentic — vouched for, war- 
ranted. G. authentdco^. G. 
authenteB (one who does things 
with his own hand*). 

Aiixili — help ; auxiUary (Tislp- 
ing). L. ammUMm. L. awgere, 
to increase. 

Av ; au — bird ; amavy (a place 
for birds), at^spice (favor, pat- 



ronage, a token of good things, 
as indicated by the flight of 
birds). L. avis. 

Aval — downward ; a-yaZanche (a 
downfall of loosened snow 
from a mountain). F. val, vale, 
valley. 

Avar — greedy ; avarice (greed/i- 
ness for gain). L. avaras. 

Aven — oats ; arenaceous. L. 
a/venum. 

Aver — have, possess; average (a 
proportional amount, like the 
proportion paid by the tenant 
for the use of his possessions^). 
O. F. aver. L. habere. 

Avid — greedy, eager; avidity 
(eagerness). L. at^^dus. 

Avoir — to have ; avoirdupois (to 
ha/oe some weight). F. oAxrir. 
L. habere. 

Axi — axis ; axis ** (the line on 
which any thing rotates). L. 
aada. 

Axio — worthy ; axiom, (a self- 
evident truth, and therefore 
worthy of unquestioning ac- 
ceptance). G. aacios. 

Azur (lazwr) — a bluish stone (the 
lapis lazuli) ; a^Jt^e *®* ijblue). 
Low L. lazv/r. L. lapis lazuli 
(the lajvxird stone). 

Bacc —berry ; ftoccivorous, baccor 
laureate (relating to graduates, 
or bachelors, the wearers of 



* An autfi£ntic manuscript is as reliable as if written by the auth(jr's own tuimf. 

t Under the feudal systcni the tenant owc:l his lord and master not only 
I)er8onal service, but also the use of his horses, c^attle, etc. In time the use of 
these articles came to bo waived on the payment of a sum of money, called 
average. 
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the hay-berry wreaths). L. 
hacca. 

Badin — ^jest; hcxdina^e. F. badiner. 

Bail (baHl) — secure, keep in cus- 
tody ; hail (security), hadUif!. (a 
' ctistodian), ftaiZiwick (a territo- 
rial ju/risdiction). F. haiUer. 

Ball — dance; haU, hallet, ballad ^ 
(a da/ndng song). Low L. 
hall&re. 

Ball — throw, put; hyper&oZe (an 
exaggeration, a throiving over or 
heyand)f symbol '* (a sign, some- 
thing put with), emWem*'* (a 
sign or representation, some- 
thing put on, as an ornament), 
para&te (a comparison, a cast- 
mg beside). G. boMein., 

Band — proscribe, outlaw; bandit^ 
(a robber outlaw). It. ba/ndire. 
Low L. ftarmir, to proclaim. O. 
H. Qer. ba/rman, to summon. 
O. H. Ger. ban, a ban. 

Band — ban, proclamation ; con- 
trafeondJ'^o (subject to forfeiture 
for being against the procku- 
mation). It. bando. 

Bank {banc) — bench, table ; ba/nk 
(an institution dealing in money, 
originally the money-chang- 
er's bench), bankrupt (an insolv- 
ent person, like the money- 
changers whose bench was 
broken), bang[aet (a great teaat, 
originally a little table), bench, 
M. H. Ger, banc. 

Bany {banif) — merchant; banyan 
(a wide-spreading tree of India, 
under whose shade the mer- 
chants held their market). Skt. 
banij. 



Bapt — dip ; baptize, G. hapteiw. 

Bar — weight ; barometer (an in- 
strument for indicating the 
weight of the atmosphere). G. 
6aro8. 

Barb — beard ; barber (the beard 
dresser), barb (a beard-Wke pro- 
jection), ba/rbe\ (a bearded fish). 
L. barba, 

Barbar — stammering ; barba/r- 
ians •• (uncivilized, originally 
merely foreigners, whose lan- 
guage seemed to the Greeks 
nothing more than a starrvmer- 
ing). G. barbaros. 

Barr — a bar ; barrel (a vessel 
made of staves or bars), barrier 
(an obstruction, like a bar), 
embargo {an arrest, a stoppage, 
as by putting a bar in the 
way). F. barre. 

Barric — barrel ; barricade (a 
street obstruction, sometimes 
made of barrels of sand). Sp. 
barrica. Sp. barea, a bar, stave. 

Barrow (beorh) — a hill; barrow 
(a burial mound). A. S. beorg, 
beorh. A. S. beorgan, to hide, 
protect. 

Bary — heavy; barytone, barytes. 
G. bams. 

Bas {bass) — low ; base (low), abase 
(bring low), basement (the low- 
est part of a building), bass''^ (the 
lowest part in music), bass-re- 
lief {low relief), bassoon (a boss 
instrument), debase (make low). 
Low L. bassus. 

Basil — king ; bosiZica (a royai 
hall for the administration of 
justice, also a great church), 
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And foreheads white as when, in clusters set, 
The onemonies by forest /ountoins iiBe,^3ryani. 

Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertoi^ 

A little angel unaware 

With face as round as is the WLOOJu—LonQfeBow. 

The holiest of all holidays are those 

Kept by ourselves, in ^«tfence and apart ; 

The secret anniversaries of the heart, 

When the full river of feeling overflows.— Xon^tsfliou'. 

Did not Hercules hy force 
Wrest from the guardian Monster of the tomb 
Alcestis, a reanimated corse i—Wordsieorth. 

His eyes he opened, and beheld a field. 

Part arable and tilth, whereon were sheaves 

New reaped, the other part sheep-walks and folds,— MiUon. 

Siw. The time approaches. 

That will with due ded«ion make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 
Thoughts speeulBAAYQ their unsure hopes reUUe ; 
BuJ; certain isstte strokes must arbUraU: 
Toward which, advance the vrat.—Shakespeare, 

His steps were slow, yet forward still 

He lyressed where others pattaed or failed ; 

The calm star clomb with constcmt will— > 

The restless meteor flashed and ■gaied.-^Whittier, 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their .^<i^ to April's breeze unfurled. 

Here once the emdo/tled /armers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the world.— H^nerson. 

All are architects of Fate, 

Working in these walls of time ; 

Some with massive deeds and great. 

Some with ornaments of rhyme.— Zon^TtfOlMer. 

Hy heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the eky,— Wordsworth. 

These are indeed exceptions; but they show 

How far the gulf -stream of our youth may flow ^ 

Into the arctio regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself sKoviveB.— Longfellow, 
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5o»«2isk^<^ (a fabled serpent, a 
serpent or lizard having a spot 
on its head resembling a 
crown). G. ftcmZeus. 

Bast — build ; ftcw^ion (a strong 
bwUMng in a fortification), 
hastnlQ (a strongly-^^mZ^ for- 
tress). O. F. hastii. 

Bastin Qxistxyn) — stick ; hastmor 
do (a beating with a sUch upon 
the soles of the feet). Sp. 
hasUm, 

Bat — beat; ftorfter (beat down), 
Softie (a fight, a striking, or 
beaimg), 6aftalion«* (a command 
organized for boMe), abate (beat 
down), comfto^ (fight or strike 
together), debate (argue, beat one 
another down), re&ate (a re- 
turn, bea^ back). L. latere. L. 
batvLere, 

Bath — depth ; bai^s (a sinking 
to the depths of the ridiculous). 
G-. baOios, 

Baton — a cudgel, stick; baion 
Oawand, a truncTieon), batten 
(a wooden rod), Baton Bouge 
(the city of the Bed Sidck). 
F. baton. Low L. basto, bos- 
toms, 

Batrach — frog ; batro/chieji, Q-. 
bairachoa. 

Beat — blessed ; fteofify'® (make 
blessed), fteotttude, fteotiflc. L. 
6eare, ftea^us. 

Beau — fine ; beau (a finely 
dressed person), beauty,'^ F. 
beau, O. F. bel, L. belhia, fair, 
fine. 

Bel ; bell — fair, fine ; beUe (the 
reigning fair one), emfteKish 



(to bea/uMfy, adorn), beUadonuB, 
(the drug nightshade, formerly 
used by ladies to increase their 
beauty, on account of its dilat- 
ing the pupil of the eye), 
SeMame (a disagreeable old wo- 
man, called ironically a fai/r 
lad/y), ^eZvedere Q)eanjiiful to 
see), ^eZmont (the beautiful 
mou/rUavn), Msbel (myfadr one). 
L. beUus. 

Belemn — a dart; belemnite (a 
fossil shaped like the head of 
a dart). G-. belemnoB, G. 
baHein, to throw. 

Bell — war; belligerent, be22icose, 
rebeV^ (make wa^ again). L. 
belluin. 

Bene — well ; benefactor (a help- 
er, a tueU-doer), benefice (a 
church living, a grsuit, a tveU- 
doing), beriefit (a favor or ad- 
vantage, something weUdone), 
benevolent (charitable, tueU- 
wishing), L. bene, 

Benedict — blessed ; benediction 
(a blessing), benedict (a newly- 
married man). L. befiedictoR, L. 
bene, well ; ddcere, dictus, to say. 

Benign — mild; benign,''^ L. be- 
ndgnua. 

Best! — beast ; besUaX. L. besUa,, 

Bever {bevr) — drink ; beverage. 
O. F. beure. L. bibere. 

Bey (be)— gape, expect anxiously ; 
abeyance (a state of suspension, 
as if with some expectancy of 
resumption). O. F. beer. 

Bi— life ; biography ^** (an account 
of a life), biology (the science of 
the nature of life), amphibious'* 
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BIAS — BOMB. 



(having its life both on land 
and in wat-er). G. bios. 

Bias (Mii^) — slant, inclination; 
bias''* (a j)referencp, a leaning 
toward). F. biais. 

Bib — drink; imbibe (drink in), 
Wdulous (given to drink), bib (a 
cloth for imbibing, or drinking 
in, moisture). G. bibere. 

Bibl — book ; 6iWiomania (an eye 
for books), bibliography (an ao- 
count of the books treating of a 
given subject). G. biblos. G. 
bvibloSy Egyptian papyrus (from 
which the ancient books were 
made). 

Bil — bile; 6ite. L. biHs. 

Bill — log, stump, stick ; billet 
(a Utile log), &iZ?iards (the game 
played with a stick). F. bUle. 

Bill — a writing ; biU, billet. Low 
L. bUla. 

Bin — twofold ; binary (occurring 
in twos), combine '* (join or fold 
ttuo or more together). L. 
6mus. L. bi, double. 

Bit — bite ; bite, bit (a morsel, a 
bite), bit (a curb on which a 
horse bites), bitter (a sharp biting 
flavor), badt (cause to bite), 
beetle (the &^ng insect), beetle 
(to project over like an upper 
jodv), abet (to incite, instigate, 
ba4t on), bet (ta wager; to abet), 
A. S. bit&n, 

Blanc — white ; blanch (to whiten), 
bkmk {wMte, empty), blanket 
(a wMte bedspread), Mont 



Blame (the wMte mountain) 

F. blanc. 

Bland — mild ; bland. L. blanduf^. 

Bias (blaps) — damage, evil ; blas- 
pheme (to speaJc ill of sacred 
things). G. blapsis. 

Blaz (bias) — blow ; blazon (tn 
publish far and wide, as with 
a trwmpet). M. £. blasen. 

Blazon (bkbson) — a coat of arms ; 
blazon (to port/ray armorial 
bea/rmgs), F. bla^son, Ger. 
blasen, to blow.* 

Bleac (bked) — shining, pale; 
blea>ch (to make pale), bleak. 
A. S. blcBc, bloc. 

Blem — wound, stain; blemi h 
(to stain, spoil). O. F. blerr. . i 
blesmir, O. F. ble/me, blesMc. 
wan, pale. 

Blow — to bloom -yw, ftZossom, 
bloorn, blood (the si^* of bloorrc 
i/ng life), bleed (to lose blood), 
blesa (to consecrate, as by sac- 
rifice or the sprinkling of 
blood). A. S. blowan. 

Bodk (bidog) — dagger; bodkin 
(a little dagger). W. bidog, 

Bol — SeMwp^ 

Bolt (buret) — sift through coarse 

cloth. O. F. bu/ret. O. F. 

6t*ire, coarse woolen cloth. Low 

L. burr a, coarse red cloth. 

L. burms, reddish. See Biir- 

reau. 
Bomb — a humming; bornb (the 

TiAjbmmmg shell). L. bombviB. 

G. bomboA, 



* Armorial bearings represent some achievement which has given fame to 
the family. A victor's fame was proclaimed by the trumpet of a herald. 
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Bombard— ^cannon; feomfeord (to of a vessel), starboard (the 

assail with ccmnon). F. bomr right-hand side, the steering 

harde (the bomb thrower). side), larboa/rd (the lading side), 

Bombast (bombax) — cotton, wad- boa/rd (a plank, such as goes on 

ding; bombast (inflated Ian- the side of a vessel). A. S. 

guagej as if filled out with cot- bard.* 

ton-w&dding), Jjow Jj, bombax. Borough (&eor^)— protect; bor- 

L. borrifbyx, Q-. bombnac, silk, ov^h (a large town,f originally 

cotton. a protecting fort). A. S. beorgan. 

Bon — good;6cwus(a special al- Bosc — feed; pro&oscis (the ele- 

loweuace, a good), boon,''^ bonny, " phant's trunk, or feeder in 

bownty (goodness). L. &owus. front). G. &oscein. 

Bor (Jywr) — peasant, dweller ; Botau — herb ; bota/ny (the science 

neighbor (the near dweller), of plants). Q-. botane. 

boor, A. S. bv/r. • Bouch — mouth; deboiush (to 

Bord — edge, side; border (an emerge, as /rom a mott^^). F. 

edge), overboard (over the side bouche. G. bucca,. 



* The Anglo-Saxon speech, which forms the basis of the English Langaage, 
came into England in the fifth century A.D. The Boman Empire began to 
give way in the fifth century to the pressure of barbarian hordes from the 
North and East (composed principally of the Gk)ths, Vandals, and Huns). One 
of the first regions abandoned by the distressed Bomans was Britain— for two 
reasons: first, because it was a very remote province, and therefore guarded 
with difficulty, and second, because it was never fully subjugated. (See Gaelic.) 
On the withdrawal of the Boman garrisons, the '>island lapsed back into the 
possession of ite native Celts. Some of these living nearest the Boman strong- 
holds had become partly Bomanized ; that is, they had acquired some Boman 
ideas, some Boman customs, and some Boman speech. They were, therefore, 
out of harmony with the fierce, untouched Celts of the remoter regions. This 
lack of harmony soon led to conflicts, esi)eciaUy with the Picts and Scots of 
the north, who had never made a truce with the Boman legions. The hard- 
pressed Southrons looked around for aid, and invited in the Angles and Saxons 
of North Germany to their assistance. The latter came, and after repelling the 
Picts and Scots, were so pleased with the genial climate and productive 
soil, so different from the cold and murky lowlands of the north, that they 
resolved to hold the country, even against their allies. This determination 
reunited the Celts in a brave struggle against the common enemy, a struggle to 
the death, in which neither party gave nor asked quarter, a struggle that con- 
tinued during the unexampled period of over two hundred years. The termi- 
nation of this struggle left the Saxons in exclusive i)ossession of England 
proper, but unwilling to pursue their desperate foes within the highlands of 
Scotland and the border morasses of "Wales. Saxon blood, Ssixon thrift, and 
Saxon speech took full possession of the conquered region, slightly modified by 
the later incursion of the Danes, but practically undisturbed un^ the time of 
the Norman Conquest, in the eleventh century. 

t The names of many English toums have the termination borough ; as. Marl* 
borough^ Scarborough, etc. 



58 QUOTATIONS. 

Not now, on Zion^s heights alone, 

The favored worshiper may dwell. 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 

Sat, weary, by the po^riarch^s well.—JPierpont, 

The groves were God^s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave. 
And spread the roof above them.— Br^an^. 

No lover of i>oetry can si>are Chaucer, or should grudge the short study 
required to command the archaiamB of his English, and the skill to read the mel- 
ody of his vene.-^Wmerson. 

Isles that crowned the .^fffean deep.— (Troy. 

And silver white the river gleams. 
As if Diana, in her dreams. 

Had droppt her silver bow 

Upon the meadows low,— Longfellow. 

And should my youth, as youth is fl^, I know. 

Some harshness show. 
All vain o^i^T^rities I day by day 

"Would wear away, 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
lake the high leaves upon the HoUy Tree.— Sotttheif, 

Sisr, There *8 some ill -planet reigns; 
I must be patient^ till the heavens look 
With an Sispect more ta.your&hle.—Shakespeare, 

The oiMlible stillness of the noon.— ^. P. WUUs. 

A niolet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye ! 
Eair as a star^ when only one 

Is shining in the Bky. — Wordsiporth. 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the cuter in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty Btood.— Bryant, 

For letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his awrfience up'ward to the sky.— Dryden. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. -Camjihen. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As o^/rologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mytttery^ 

Idke the burning stars which they heheld.— Longfellow. (Flowers,) 



BOy — BURL. 
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Bov — ox, cow; bovine. L. 60s, 
bovis. 

Brae — the two arms; brace, 
bracelet, embrace,''^ O. F. brace, 
L. bracMum. 

Brachi — arm; ferocTiiopod. L. 
brachium. 

Brachy — short ; brachycephor 
lous, ajnpbibraeh. Q, brachus. 

Brack — vomit; bracMah (nau- 
seous, causing to vomit), Du. 
bracken. 

Bracte — thin plate of metal; 
bract. L. bractea. 

Branch! — gill; bra/nchiaX. Q-. 
brancMon. 

Bras {brais) — live coals; brasier. 
F. braise. 

Brev — short; brevity, brevet (a 
short commission giving rank 
without command), breve (the 
sign of the short sound, also 
formerly the shortest note* in 
music), breviajry (a summary 
or short form of religious exer- 
cises), br&vier (a kind of type, 
such as was used in printing 
fere-yiaries), brief, ab&ret;iate (to 
shorten). L. brevia. ^ 

Brigr — strive after, fight; brig&de 
(a body of soldiers, or fighting 
men). It. brigare. 

Brigrant — a robber ; briganfine 
{& pirate slyp), brigand (a rob- 
ber outlaw), brig (short for 
brigantine). It. brigante. It. 
hriga, strife, quarrel, trouble. 



Brill— glitter ; brUliant, F. brUler. 
L. beryllua, a beryl. 

Brocli — pierce, stitch; brochure 
(a brief treatise, as of a few 
leaves stitched together), broach 
(to set agoing, as in piercing a 
cask of liquor). F. brocher, 
F. broche, a spit. 

Broncli — wind-pipe ; bronchial. 
Q. bronchos. 

Brum — winter; bru/mal, L. 
bruma,. 

Brut — stupid, irrational; brute, 
L. brutus.* 

Bry— teem, sprout; bryony (the 
plant of luxuriant growth), em- 
bryo '* (the sprouting germ). Q-. 
brv/ein. 

Bu (bou) — cow, ox; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), 
6i^ffalo (the wild ox), Zmgle (the 
horn of an ox), butter {cow- 
cheese). G. bous. 

Bucc — check; buccal. L. bucca, 

Bucol — cowherd ; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowh&rds). Q-. 
boucolos, G. bous, ox, cow; 
kellein, to drive. 

Bui — stem, trunk ; ZmZrush '* (the 
stem rush), fet^wark (a defense, 
as if made of the trunks of 
trees). Dan. bul. 

Bull — boil; ebullition (a boUvng 
up). L. bullire. L. bulla, a bubble. 

Burl — waggery, mockery, trick; 
burlesque (a m^)ck perform- 
ance). It. burla. 



* The elder BrutuB obtained his name from an appearance of idiocy^ which he 
deliberately assumed in his youth, in order to escape the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
who had put to death his father and brothers. 



58 QUOTATIONS. 

Not now, on Zion^s heights alone, 

The favored worshiper may dwell, 
Nor where, at sultry noon, thy Son 

Sat, weary, hy the patriarch's well.—JPlerpont. 

The groves were Qod's first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave. 
And sprec^ the roof above them.— Bryant. 

No lover of poetry can spare Chaucer, or should grudge the short study 
required to commamf the archaisms of his English, and the skill to rec^ the mel- 
ody of his verae.-'Emerson. 

Isles that crowned the .^Igean deep.— O'ray. 

And sUver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams. 

Had droppt her sUver bow 

Upon the meadows law.— LongfeOow, 

And should my youth, as youth is apt^ I know. 

Some harshness show. 
All vain asperities I day by day 

Would wear away. 
Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Liike the high leaves upon the Holly Tree.— i6bti^^. 

Ber, There's some iU -planet reigns^ 
I must be potent, till the heavens look 
With an BJspect more favourable.— /S^oX^speafV. 

The (RMfible stillness of the noon.— i^. P. WUUs, 

A fskiet by a mossy stone 

Half hidden from the eye I 
Fair as a star^ when only one 

Is shining in the fiky.—Wordsu)orth. 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood.— Bryant. 

For letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his awfl?ience up'ward to the sky.— Dryden. 

And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery.- Carnpbefl. 

Stars they are, wherein we read our history. 

As astrologers and seers of eld ; 
Yet not wrapped about with awful mystery^ 

like the burning stars which they hoheld-.—LongfeUow. {Flowers,) 



BOV — BURL. 
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Bov — ox, cow; bovine, L. 60s, 
hovis. 

Brae — the two arms; brace, 
bracelet, embrace.'* O. F. brace. 
L. brocTwum. 

Braebi — arm; 6racM>pod. L. 
brachinm, 

Bracliy — short ; 6rac/M/cepha- 
lous, Siiniphibrach. Q. brachus. 

Brack — vomit; brackish (nau- 
seous, causing to vomit). Du. 
bracken. 

Bracte — thin plate of metal; 
bract. L. bra^tea. 

Branch!— gill ; bra/nchial. G. 
branchion. 

Bras (brats) — live coals; brasier. 
F. braise. 

Brev — short; brevity, brevet (a 
sJwrt commission giving rank 
without command), breve (the 
sign of the short sound, also 
formerly the shortest note -in 
music), breviary (a summary 
or short form of religious exer- 
cises), brevier (a kind of type, 
such as was used in printing 
ftretnaries), brief, ab6r6i;iate (to 
shorten). L. brevia. ^ 

Brig — strive after, fight; brigade 
(a body of soldiers, or fighting 
men). It. brigare. 

Brig^ant — a robber ; brigardine 
(a pirate slyp), brigand (a rob- 
ber outlaw), brig (short for 
briga/ntine). It. brigante. It. 
briga, strife, quarrel, trouble. 



Brill— glitter ; bHUiant. F. brUler. 
L. beryllus, a beryl. 

Brocli — pierce, stitch ; brochure 
(a brief treatise, as of a few 
leaves stitcTied together), broach 
(to set agoing, as in piercing a 
cask of liquor). F. brocher, 
F. broche, a spit. 

Bronch — wind-pipe ; bronchial, 
Q. bronchos. 

Brum — winter; bnumal, L. 
bmma. 

Brut — stupid, irrational; brute, 
L. brutns.* 

Bry— teem, sprout; fert/ony (the 
plant of luxuriant growth), em- 
bryo ''* (the sprouting germ). Q-. 
bruein. 

Bu (bou) — cow, ox; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds), 
6i^ffalo (the wild ox), bugle (the 
horn of an ox), butter (cou}- 
cheese). G. bous. 

Bucc — check; buccal. L. bucca. 

Bucol — cowherd ; bucolic (pas- 
toral, relating to cowherds). G. 
boucolos. G. bous, ox, cow; 
A^Zein, to drive. 

Bui — stem, trunk ; bulrush ''* (the 
stem rush), bulwark (a defense, 
as if made of the trunks of 
trees). Dan. bul. 

Bull — boil; ebullition (a boUvng 
up). L. bullire. L. bulla, a bubble. 

Burl — waggery, mockery, trick; 
fet^rZesque (a mock perform- 
ance). It. bv/rla. 



* The elder Brutua obtained his name from an appearance of idiocy, which he 
deliberately assumed in his youth, in order to escape the tyranny of the Tarquins, 
who had put to death his father and brothers. 
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BURS— CALVPT. 



Burs — purse ; hursar (the purse- 
bearer), disburse (pay out of 
the purse), reimburse (pay 
back, put into the purse aga4/n). 
Low L. bursa.. 

Bust— trunk of human body. 
Low L. bu^tum, 

Buty r — butter ; butyrax^eouB. Qt, 
butu/ron. Q-. bous, cow; huros, 
cheese. 

Byss — bottom ; abyss "^^ (a bottom- 
less chasm). Q. byssos, 

Cachinn — laugh ; cacMnnation 
Qaught&r). L. cacfmmare. 

Cad ; cas — fall ; cadence "^^ (afaU- 
mg of the voice), caducous 
(fdlUng early), case (an event, a 
circumstance, a be/aZ?ing), cas- 
ual (happening, or befalling, 
by chance), accwfent (a hap- 
pening, a falling touxird), de- 
co^fence, decay (fall apart), de- 
ciduous (falling in autumn), Oc- 
cident (the west, the place of 
the setting sun), occasion (an 
opportunity, or necessity, fdU- 
ing to one's lot). L. codtere, 
casus. 

Cadaver — corpse ; cadouerous 
(pale, emaciated, corpse-like). 
L. cadaver, 

Caed ; caes— cut, kill, slay ; ccesura 
(a pause in the middle of a 
verse, cutting the latter in two), 
excision, incision, incisive, 
chdsely^ scissors, homicide (the 
M£l/mg of a man), matricide, 
parricide, fratricide, regicide, 
sororicide, suicide, uxoricide, 
concise (compact, brief, cut 



short), decide (settle, cut off 
further debate), precise (exact, 
having all that is misleading 
cut off). L. ccBdere, cojsus. 

Cal — proclaim; intercalate""* (in- 
sert by proclamation). L. cal- 
are, to proclaim. 

Cal — beautiful; caligraphy, caUn 
igraphy, calisthenicB, A^oi^ido- 
scope, cakmiel. G. caZos. 

Calam — reed; caZamiferous. L. 
cdla/mxis. 

Calamit — misfortune; cakmiUy, 
L. calamitas. 

Calc — lime, stone ; cafcareous, cai- 
cine (reduce to Ume), calcium, 
calculate (to reckon, as by 
means of pebbles as counters), 
chaTk.^ L. calx, cafcis. 

Calc — tread, press; cdQc (press 
in), inculcate (impress). L. 
cafcare. L. calx, cahva, the heel. 

Cald — hot; caZdron (a large ket- 
tle), scald. L. caZdus, co^ub. 
L. catere, to be hot. 

Calend^the first of the month; 
calends,^* calendax.'^^ L. ccUr 
endse. 

Call— hard skin; coZ^ous.^' L. oaUas. 

Calm (coAim) — heat ; calm ^ (still, 
as during the noontide heat). 
Q. cawmB^ 0-. caiein, to bum. 

Calor — heat; caloric, coJorific. 
L. color. L. caZere, to be hot. 

Cal 11 — deceive, misrepresent ; 
caZwmny (malicious misrepre- 
sentation). 

Calx — lime, stone. L. ca^a;. 

Calypt — cover; apocaZt/pse'* (a 
revelation, an uncovering). Qt. 
caluptein. 



CALYX — CAP; CAPT. 
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Calyx — a covering, cup; calyx 
(the Clip of the flower). L. 
calyx. Qc. calux, 

Camer — chamber ; comerated, 
camera (the dark chambered 
instrument of photography), 
comrade (a room-mate), cha/mr- 
her, L. ca/mersi. 

Camp — field; ca/mp (a tempo- 
rary abode in the open field), 
campestral (growing in fields), 
ccMwpaign (a season of field ser- 
vice), cTiampion (a combatant 
in the fisld\ c?iam,paign (an 
open cov/rdry), Cfiam^pagne (the 
open plain), deca/mp (depart, 
break up ca/mp\ eca/mp (a vag- 
abond, like a deserter froip a 
battle-^W). L. cc»mpus. 

Campan — bell; compawiform, 
campanula (the UtUe hell),^ L. 
com^poTia. 

Can — dog; canine, Canary (the 
Islands of the Dogs), kennel 
(the dog-house), Prairie du 
Chden, (the Dog Prairie), L. 
canis. 

Can ; cann — reed ; caney cannon 
(a large gun, long and hollow, 
like a reed), canister (a reed 
basket), canon (a rule, rod, 
reed), Q. ca/n/ne. 

Cancell — lattice, grating; cancel 
(to draw lines across, like a grat- 
ing or lattice-vr ork)y cJiancel^ 
(the part of a church shut off by 
a screen or lattice-^ork\ cha/n- 
ceUor (a high officer of state, 
originally an officer who stood 
near the screen before the judg- 
ment seat), chancery (a court of 



equity, presided over by the 
chancellory L. caTncelhrn, L 
cancer, a crab. 

Cancer— crab, eating tumor; 
cancer, ca/nker. L. canc&r, 

Cand — glow, burn ; candle, cmtr 
dor (frankness, clearness), in- 
canctescent.^ L. can^fere. 

Candel — candle ; candeZabrum 
(a branching candlestic^s), cha/n- 
delier, chandlev (a dealer in 
candles), cannel (burning bright- 
ly, like a ca/ndle), kindle (to 
light, as a candle).^ L. candela. 

Candid — white, clear, sincere; 
candid, candidate (a seeker 
after office, who in ancient 
Rome was obliged to wear a 
white robe).** L. ca/ndidus, L. 
candere, to glow. 

Cant — sing ; ca/nt (a singing 
whine), canticle (a little song), 
canto (a division of a song), 
cantata (a song set to miLsio), 
accent^ (stress on a syllable, as 
in singtrig), chant, descant, en- 
chant,^ incantation, incentive, 
precentor, recant. L. cantare. 

Cap — cloak, hood ; cape, cap, 
caparison (trappings of a horse, 
enveloping him as a cloak), 
capuchin (a hooded friar), cape, 
escape (to get away, to slip oiU 
of one*s cape). Tjow L. copa. 

Cap — head; cape {a headland),^ 
It. capo. L. caput. 

Cap; eapt — take, seize, hold; 
capable, capacious,^ capiiYe, 
captor, capture, cajjfious (fault- 
finding, fiiezing upon), cable (a 
holding rope), accept, concep- 
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If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird ; and I 
Have lost the wager. Botdneaa be my friend I 
Arm me, audacity ^ from head to foot 1 
Or, like the Parthian, I shall flying fight, 
Bather, dirs^fly tiy. —Shakespeare, 

My dear babe. 
Who, ofl^ble of no ar^nlate wund. 
Mars all things with its isnitatiye lisp,—Cbleridffe, 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know. 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips wotdd flow, 
The world should listen^ as I am listening now.— Shelley, (7b a SkylarkJ^ 

All day thy wings have fanned, 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 

Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 

Though the dark night is near.—Brj/ant, (To a Wat&ifowlJ) 

liO ! in the painted oriel of the West, 

Whose panes the sunken sun in<»zmadines, 
iiike a fair lady at her casement, shines 

The evening star, the star of love and rest.— LongfeUow, 

Or sink^st low and glowest faintly 
As an aureole still and aain^.— Lowell, 

O, but man, proud man 1 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most i^Tiorant of what he^s most asmred. 
His glassy «»«ence,— like an angry ape, 
Flays such /an^astic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weej^,— Shakespeare. 

^ Away, away 1 through the wide, wide sky,— 
The fair blue fields that before us lie,— 
Bach sun, with the worlds that round us roll. 
Each j^tonet, poised on her turning pole. 
With her isles of green, and her clouds of white, 
And her waters that lie like ^wid light.— Bryaw/. (77ie Sofig of the Stars.) 

Thus, though abroad perchance I might appear 

Harsh and ai^^^re; 
To tiiose, who on my M^ure would in^rwde, 

Re«ert>ed and rude ;— 
Oenfie at home amid my friends I'd be, 
like the high leaves upon the Holly TreQ.—Soutfiey, 
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tUm, deception, inception, incip- 
ient, intercept occt^py, percep- 
tion, precept** (a rule or maxim 
taken heforeJicmd as a guide 
to conduct), receptacle, re- 
ception, recipe (a prescription, 
this receit;e thou), recipient, 
* anticipate (take heforeha/nd), 
caitm (a wretch taken into cus- 
tody), conceive, conceit, susce^?^ 
ible (ready to receii?e or tmder^ 
take), L. copere, captiis. 

Capill — hair; copiZZaceous, (xtpilr 
laxy (occurring in fine, Tkiir-like 
tubes.) L. capiUua. 

Capit — head ; capital,^ copitotion 
(so much per Tiead), decapitote, 
ooptoin (the head man), occipt^ 
(the back of the Tiead), f sincipt^^ 
(the fore part or half of the 
Tiead), precipi^te (send head- 
long), L. captU, capitia. 

Capital — chapter; capUvZar (re- 
lating to a ch<ipter), capUtil&te 
(to divide into chapters, to sur- 
render on the terms mentioned 
in the several chapters), recapitr- 
t^Zate (to sum up agam the sev- 
eral chapters), chapter, Liow L. 
copi^t^um. L. caput, capitis, 
head. 

Gapno — smoke ; cap»M)mancy. G. 
capnoa, 

Capr — goat; caprice (a sudden 
freak, like the frisk of a goaf), 
Capricorn (the horned goat), 
coprid, caper (to frisk about as 
a goat), cofcriolet (a light car- 
riage, that frisks about like a 



goai), cab (short for cabriolet). 
L. capra.. 

Caps — box, case; capsule. L. 
copsa. L. capere, to hold. 

Capt — See cop. 

Car — dear; caress (to embrace 

V what is dea/r), L. corus. 

Caracol — snail; caracole (a half 
turn made by a horse, suggest- 
ive of the spiral of a STwzi^hell). 
Sp. caracol. 

Carbon— a coal; carhon (pure 
charcoal), carbuncle (a precious 
stone, resembling a glowing 
coaZ, also an inflamed sore). L. . 
carbo, carbonis. 

Career — prison ; incarcerate •* (to 
confine in a prison). L. career, 

Cardi — heart ; cardiac, pericarc^i- 
um (the membrane arov/nd the 
hea/r€). Q-. cardda.. 

Cardin — hinge ; cardinal (chief, 
that on which a matter hvnges), 
L. cardo, cardinis. 

Caric — load; caricature (a ludi- 
crous representation, an over- 
loaded picture). It. caricaxe, 

Carin — keel; carinated, careen 
(to incline so as to show the 
keel),^ L. carina. 

Carm — song, enchantment ; 

charm. L. carmen. 

Carn— fiesh; carnal, car7iage,^ 
car?? ation ^ {flesh color), carni- 
val (a period of k»vity before 
Lent, a Uyhttning tu tha flesh), 
carrwliau (a fltsh-coXored stone), 
car/a vorous {flesh-eating), incar- 
nate ^ (in the flesh), incarnadine 



AnUi is for ante^ before. 



t Sin is for eemi, half. 
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CARO — ced; cess. 



(to dye of a carnation color), 
chamel (containing corpses, 
decaying flesh), carrion (putrid 
flesh) L. coro, camis. 

Caro— stupefy ; carotid (a term 
applied to one of the two 
great arteries of the neck, 
any change in which was sup- 
posed to cause stupor), Qc. ca/roo. 

Carp — pluck ; ca/rpet (a floor cov- 
ering, made of rags pulled to 
pieces). L. oa/rpere, 

Carpent — carriage;, carpenter. 
L. carperUvLTD., 

Cart — a paper ; carte (a biU of 
fare), carfe-blanche (bla/nk paper 
signed, leaving the holder un- 
limited opportunity for filling 
in), cartel (an agreement for the 
exchange of prisoners, a Utile 
paper), cartoon (a painting on a 
large paper), corMdge (a charge 
incased in paper), carteuch (a 
paper case). It. ca/rt&. L. 
chaHa. Gt. chaHe. 

Cartilagr— gristle; ca^rtUage. L. 
ca/rtUago. 

Case— fall; cascade ** (a water-/aZQ. 
It. cascare. L. cadere, casus. 

Case — cheese ; caseous. L. caseus. 

Cash (cass) — annul, discharge; 
cosMer (to dismiss from service). 
L. cassare. L. cassus, null, void. 

Cast — pure, chaste ; caste (a class, 
a pure breed), castigate (punish, 
make pure), chaste, chasten (to 
afflict, in order to purify), chas- 
tise, incest L. cos^us. 

Caten — chain; concatenation (a 
complete series, linked together), 
chain. L. catena. 



Cathar — pure; cathartic {& pur- 
Tifying medicine). G. catha/roa, 

Cathedr— seat, chair, throne; 
cathedroX^^ (a bishop's church, 
containing his throne), G-. car 
thedra,, 

Cathol — in general ; cathdHc (uni- 
versal, in general). Q-. catholou. 

Catoptr— mirror ; catoptric (relat- 
ing to reflection). G. catoptron, 
Q. cata, down ; optomed, I see. 

Caud—* tail; catM^al. "L. catideL, 

Caul — stem; cat^iflower,** cole-' 
wort. L. cat^is. 

Cau — bum ; cauedc, holocotist 
(burned whole). G. oolein, 
canso. 

Caus (caZx)— lime, stone; cotMs- 
way** (asteneroad). L. caJx, 

Cauteri — ^branding iron ; ca/uterize 
(to sear, as with a hra/nding iron). 
G. catUerion. G. caiein, to 
bum. 

Cav — hollow ; camty, oa/ve,^ con- 
can)e (hollowed in);^ excavate (TujI- 
low out). L. cotnis. 

Cav; eaut — beware; cawtion,*^* 
cai;eat (let hi/m beware). L. cd- 
vere, cavius. 

Cavall — horae; cowaZier (a Tiorse- 
man), ca/valvy (the h^orse sol- 
diers), ca/oalcade (a mownted 
procession). It. cavallo. 

Cavill — a jeering ; cavil (to wran- 
gle. Jeer at). L. cavilla.. 

Ced; cess— go, yield ; cede (yield 
up), abscess (A discharging sore), 
accede (come toward, yield to), 
access (approach, go to), ances- 
tor *^ (one who has gone before), 
antecedent (going before), con- 
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cede (yield up), decease (death, 
departure, going away), exceed 
(go out of bounds), excess ^^ (a go- 
ing out of bounds), interce^fe 
plead for, go between), precede* •* 
(go before), 'proceed (go forward), 
recede (go back), retrocession (a 
going bo/ckwa/rd), secede (with- 
draw, go aside, apart), succeed 
(go next). L. cedere, cessus. 

Ceil — Seece?. 

Cel — hide; conceoZ. L. ce?are. 

Cel (cobT) — heaven ; ceZestial,** ceil- 
ing** (a canopy, covering over 
as the hea>vens). L. cceZum. 

Celebr — solemnize, honor ; cel- 
ebrate. L. ce?e&rare. L. cele- 
ber, frequented, populous. 

Celer — swift; celerity, accelerate 
(to quicken), L. celer. 

Gelib (ccelib) — single, unmarried ; 
ceZi6acy. L. coelebs, coeUbis. 

Cem (coim) — sleep; cemetery (a 
burial place, a place where the 
dead sleep), Q. coimax>, 

Ceno — empty; cenotaph (an 
empty tomb), Q-. kenos, 

Ceno (coino) — recent; cenozoio 
(belonging to receTi^ life). G. 
coinoB. 



Ceno (coino) — common ; cewobite 
(a monk who lives a life in 
comm<m with others). Q-. ooinos. 

Cens — See caml. 

Cens — give an opinion, appraise; 
censor (an assessor, appraiser, 
hence a critic t), censure (severe 
criticism). L. censere. 

Cent — hundred ; century •* (a htm- 
d/red years), centennial •* (occur- 
ring once in a hu/ndred years), 
centenary (relating to one h/im- 
dred), centurion, (the com- 
mander of a hundred men), 
centigrade (divided into one 
hundred degrees), centipede (the 
insect with many, as of a hun- 
dred, feet), cen^ple (a h/undred 
fold), cent (the one hundredth 
part of a dollar), per cent (by 
the hu/ndred). L. cen^m. 

Cephal — head ; suiepTuilous, bi- 
cephaloua, cephalic, ceplidlopod. 
Gt, kephale %> 

Cept — See capt. 

Cer — wax; cerecloth, cerement*^ 
(a waxed cloth for dead bodies), 
ceracious, cerate. L. cera. 

Cer ; cerat — horn ; rhinoceros 
(the beast with a horn on the 



* Bemote as well as present evil is guarded against by avoiding what would 
be an objectionable precedent. Under common law the decision of a competent 
court becomes a precedent having all the force of law. In devising our Constitu- 
tion and polity of government, our forefathers had due regard to precedents^ 
recommending this feature because it had been tried and found beneficial, and 
rejecting that because it had been tried and found injurious. A precedent for 
the establishment of two houses of legislation was found in the case of the 
two houses in the English Parliament, viz: the House of Xiords and the House 
of Commons. 

t The Boman censor was authorized by law to regulate the indulgences and 
expenditures of the people. Censure then was equivalent to prohibition. 

* '"he famous horse of Alexander the Q-reat, which could be ridden by no 
one .vut himself, was called "B^JicephatxxB (the oow-headidi. 
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Pro, li. I have too augtere\s iMmish^d you. 
Your oampenaaXian. makes BmenOs ; for I 
Have given you here a thread of mine own life. 
Or that for which I live ; whom once again 
I tender to thy hand. All thy vexeAiGna 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test.— Shakespeare. 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emAfems of deeds that are done in their dinm^ 

Where the rage of the vuUuTe^ the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crimed— Byron, 

Alon. Oh, it is numatrowB 1 mon8tro\is ! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me ; and the thunder. 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, profuwrnred 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my treepass. 
Therefore my son i^ the ooze is bedded ; and 
1*11 seek him deeper than e*er plummet sounded, 
And with him there lie jnu'lAe^.—Sfuikespeare, 

We, Hermia, like two artiJUAsl gods. 

Have with our needles created, both one flower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 

Had been ineorporaX/e. So we grew together, 

liike to a double cherry, seeming parted. ; 

Bat yet a tmion in partition^ 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry, 

Dae but to one, and crowned with one crest.— Shakespeare, 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, 
Bat in battalions I— Shakespeare. 

A thing of fteoMty is a joy for ever.— Jr«i<». 

Do you think, O blue^yed tefMfitti, 
Because you have scaied. the wall. 

Such an old mustache as I am 

Is not a match for you sMf^-l/rngfellow. 

There were his young terdorians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire^ 
Butchered to make a Boman holiday.— .02^n>n. 
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nose), ortihoc6rafite (the fossil 
resembling a straight horn). G. 
ceras, ceratos. 

Ceram — potter's earth; cercmiic 
(relating to pottery). Q-. cenwwos. 

Cere — com, grain ; cereal '*> (one 
of the grama). L. ceres.* 

Cerebr — brain ; cerebrum (the 
upper brain). L. cerebrum. 

Ceremoni — rite ; ceremony J^ L. 
ceremowia. 

Cern; cret — separate, observe; 
concern (observe uoith), discerr^ ^^ 
(distinguish, separate apart), 
discreet (prudent, seeing things 
separately), secret (a matter 
kept private, or separa4^ 
apart). L. cemere, cre^us. 

Cert — sure; certain, ascertain 
(make su>re). L. cer^us. 

Cerule (caerule) — ^blue; cerulean^^ 
(like the blue sky). L. cc»- 
nUeus, 

Cerv — stag; cervine. L. cervus. 

Cervic — neck; cert;ical. L. cer- 
vix, cervicis. 

Cess — cease ; cessation, incessant^ 
{ceaseless). L. cessaxe. 

Cess— See ced. 



Cet — whale ; cetaceous. L. cetus. 
Q-. ce^os. 

Cha — gape, yawn; cTiasm (a 
yauming gulf), chaos (confusion, 
like that of the yauming abyss). 
Q-. chaein, 

Chagrrin — melancholy ; chagrin 
(mortification). F. chagrin. 

Chame (c/iormw*)— on the ground ; 
cZtomeleon"® (the ground Hon), 
camomile (the gron/nd apple f). 
G. cha/mad. 

Chant — sing; cha/nt, cha/rUer, 
c/wmticleer (the cock, the clear 
singer), enchami (to charm with 
a weird song). F. chanter. L. 
cem^are. 

Character — an engraved or 
stamped mark ; character ^ (a 
letter or ma/rk used as a sym- 
bol, also peculiar qualities or 
ma/rks). Gt. character. G. cha/T" 
ossein, to furrow, scratch, en- 
grave. 

Charl {darT) — prattle; cha/rlataxi 
(a pretentious taZher) It. da/rl- 
are. 

Chart — a paper; chart, charter, 
L. cha/rtaX. G. charte. 



* Geres was the mythological goddess of agriculture. She was the mother of 
the famous Proserpine, who, while gathering wild flowers, was stolen by Pluto 
and carried to his regions below the earth. The afSicted mother sought 
her child everywhere, and, on learning of her situation, appealed to gods of 
Olympus to order her return. This petition was granted on condition that 
the fcir young captive eat nothing while in the infernal regions. The crafty 
Pluto, however, after failing to win her by blandishments, succeeded in inducing 
her to taste a pomegranate seed, and thereby gained an eternal claim to his 
queen. Again the distracted Ceres sought Olympus. The divinities could not 
recall their own solemn decree, but in pity for the suffei ing mother they ordered 
that the daughter be allowed to return to her for six months of the year. 
The story typifies the annual return of growth and bloom, springing up out of 
the earth. 

t Fi-om its smell. 

t Magna Chartek (the Great Charter)^ wrested from King John of England at Bcu> 



laimmm 
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OHAUF— CHOL. 



Cliauf — to warm ; chafe (to warm 
by friction). O. F. choAJbfer. L. 
coZe/ocere. L. coZere, to glow ; 
fo/ceve, to make. 

Che — pour out, mix; alc?iemy 
(the old science of msltmg and 
mixing metals with a view to 
producing gold), cJiennat (the 
successor of the alchemist*), G. 
chsein. 

Cheir — hand ; cheiropter (the 
ha/nd-^winged bat), chiropodist 
(one who treats the feet and 
Tia/nda), chirography (ha/ndrwrit- 
mg), Q-. chew, 

Chen (cTkiin)— gape, crack open; 
suchen^, Q-. chainem. 

Cher — dear ; cheri&h. ^^ (hold dea/r\ 
cha/ritY (assistance, forbear- 
ance, as to those we hold dea/r). 
F. cher, L. corns. 

Cheval — a horse; chevalier (a 
knight, a /lorse-man), ch4/vdlTy 
(the condition or characteris- 
tics of a knight, or cTietJaZier f), 
c^ivoZrous (like a good knight, 
or chevalier), chevaL-de-triae (an 



obstruction of pointed stakes 
inserted in a piece of timber, 
used to resist an assault, 
humorously called the " florae of 
Frieskmd'*), 

Chicaner — to wrangle; chican^ 
ery (trickery, like that of 
wrangli/ng pettifoggers). F. 
chicaner. 

Chief— head ; chief ^^ (at the head), 
chieftain (the Tiead man), mis- 
chdef (a had result, or head), 
achieve (bring to a head, ac- 
complish), l^erchief (a square 
cloth often used as a cover for 
the head). O. F. chef, cJidef. L. 
caput. 

Chilio — thousand ; cMHoWieteT, 
Ammeter, chdlograxn, kUograxn. 
Q. cTnHon. 

Chim — See cymh, 

Chir — See cheir. 

Chlor — pale gre^n; chlorine (a 
pale green gas), chlorophyl (the 
green coloring matter in the 
lea/ves of plants). G-. chloroa, 

Choi — bile; choleTa. (a hiUous dis- 



nymede in the beginning of the thirteenth century, was the first written constita- 
tion. The liberties then granted by the crown were never afterward surrendered 
by the people. That great document was a death-blow to absolutism in government. 

* The old science failed to produce gold, but it ccdled men^s attention to the 
affinities of matter, and led to the development of the great modem science of 
chemistry. 

t The knights of the Ikliddle Ages were trained by long apprenticeship to the 
duties and virtues of their order. The candidate for knighthood began in youth 
as a page, and subsequently became a squire or attendant upon a knight. When 
of suitable age and found worthy, he was admitted to the rank of knighthood. To 
be worthy he must be found virtuous, honorable, gentle, and brave. His duties 
were to rescue the weak and oppressed, and especially to honor and protect 
woman. At the institution of knighthood the position of woman became reversed ; 
she had been hitherto regarded as the inferior and slave of man ; she now became 
his superior, the object of his homage and service. The perfect knight was the 
perfect gentleman ; and when we use the terms chivalry^ chivalric, and chivalrout we 
refer to the gentle courtesy and the brave self-sacrifice of the knights of old. 
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ease), chder^ (sudden anger, 
supposed to be due to a disturb- 
ance of the Mle)f melancJioly '** 
(depression of spirits, supposed 
to be due to the presence of 
black bile). G. cfwle. 

Choudr — cartilage; hypocliondria 
(the condition of imagining 
disease,' supposed to be due to 
disease of the spleen, which 
is situated under the cartilage 
of the breast-bone). Q-. chonr 
dros. 

Chor — dance, band of singers; 
chorus *°* (a band of singers), Q, 
choros. 

Chor — go; anc/wret (a recluse, 
one who retires, or goes back^ 
from the world). G. cTiorein. 

Chord — string of an instrument. 
G. chorde. 

Chri — anoint ; chrism. (ovrUment), 
Christ (the Lord's Anointed). 
G. chrio, I anoint. 

Chrom ; chromat — color ; ch^ro^ 
mo (a colored print), cJiromatic 
(relating to color), achromatiG 
(without color). G. chroma, 
ch/romatos. 

Chroii — time ; ch/ronicle *°* (an ac- 
count of the immediate time), 
chronic (having continued a 
long time), chronology (the fix- 
ing of the times, or dates, of a 
series of events), anacJi/ronism. 
(a blunder as to time or date), 
synchronism (occurring in the 
same time). G. chronos, 

Chrys — gold; c/irt/salis (the gold- 
en sheath of the butterfly), 
c/irysanthemum (the golden 



flower), chrysolite (the gold 
stone), c^ri/selephantiiie (con- 
sisting of gold, and ivory), chrys- 
oprase (the gold leek stone). G. 
chrusos. 

Chyl — juice; chyle (si white fluid 
drawn from the food while in 
the intestines). G. chulos. G. 
chiK>, I pour. 

Chym — juice; chyme (digested 
food). G. chumos. G. chuo, I 
pour. 

Cicatrlc — scfir ; cicatrix, dear 
trize. L. cicatrix, cicatricia. 

Cid — See cad. 

Cid — See cced. 

Cili — eyelid; dUaiy, L. ciUnm, 

Ciner — dust, ashes; cirierary 
(containing the ashss of a cre- 
mated body). L. emus, cineris. 

Cing ; cinct — bind ; surcmgrle (a 
girth bownd over a saddle, or 
over the back of a horse), 
cmctxMe (a girdle bou/nd around), 
precinct (an inclosure bov/nd 
before with a fence), succ*wc^ 
(compressed, like a person 
whose loose robes have been 
bound snugly under the arms). 
L. cingere, cinctMs. 

Circ — ring, cirole ; circle '^ (a little 
ring), circxxs (a performance in 
a ring), search (to explore all 
around in a complete ring). L. 
circus. 

Cirr — curl, curled hair; cirrus 
(fleecy, having the form of 
cwrled hair). L. cirrus. 

Cist — chest, box ; cist, cistern (a 
6occ-like receptacle for water), 
chsst L. dsta. 
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She raised it to her dimpled cheek 

And let it rest and revel there : 
O, why for outward beauty seek 1 

liove makes its favorites /air.—Jfrs. Bale. (The SUk Worm,) 

On the desk before him might he seen sundry contrato/M/ a/'/icles and proAlfr 
Ued weapons, de^/ed upon the perM>ns of idle urchins, such as half-munched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole ^^ons of rampant little paper 
game-cocks.— /rring'. 

Prom the babe's first cry to voice of regsX city 

Boiling a solemn^ sea-like dOM, that floats 

Far as the woodlands— with the trill to blend 

Of that shy songstress, whose love-tale 

Might tempt an angd to descend^ 

While hovering o'er the moonlight YalQ.—Worclsworth, 

And Virgin-saints, who not in vain 
Have striven by jwrity to gain 
The beatijlc croymf—.—Word8iPorth. 

A reason dUcipHned to the clear perception of truth ; a taste cultivated into an 
ai^quiHte sense of beauty ; a conscience d^j«ately ««n«itive to right and virtue, will 
aeorly Tvalize our ideal of human, excellence.— Dr. A. C. Kendrick. 

Poi. Howl Caught of me? 
Make me not sighted like the ftdwifisk: 
I have look'd on thousands, who have siied the better 
By my regard, but ki]rd none Bo.—Sh/ikespeare. 

Q. laa. So happy be the i«rae, brother England, 
Of this good day, and of this ^radous meeting. 
As we are now glad to behold your eyes ; 
Your eyes, which hitherto have borne in them 
Against the French, that met them in their bent, 
The fatal balls of murdering ftcwi/isks; 
The venom of such looks, we fairly hope. 
Have lost their quaHtyx and that this day 
Shall change all ^ri^s and gt/arrels into love.— Shakespeare. 

His Judgment with beniffnant ray 
, Shall ^de, his fancy cheer, your way.— Wordstoorth. {Bums.) 

Nor ever shall be wanting here 
The palm, the lily, and the spear, 

The symbolB that of yore 

Saint Filomena hore.— Longfellow, 

For me your tributaxy stores combine : 

Ovation's heir^ the world, the world is mine \— Goldsmith. 
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Cit — arouse, summon ; cite {swm- 

... mon\ excite (aroiuse), incite {stir 

tip), L. cUare. L. ciere, c^^us. 

Citad — city ; citadel ^^ (the inner 
or strongly fortified city, a 
stronghold). It. cittade. L. 
cimtas, civitatis, L. civis, a 
citizen. 

Civ — citizen; ci/oiL (obliging, like 
a citizen of a civilized state). 
L. oi/ma, 

Cla — break; iconocZost (an as- 
sailant of established opinions, 
an image breaker), G. cZaein. 

Claim (ckmi) — call out ; iBuccladTn, 
cUrnn, declainiy exdadrrif pro- 
claim, reckmn. L. ctomare. 

Clam— clay ; clammy, A. S. ctom. 

Clandestin — secret, close; ckm- 
desU/ne, L. clandestinwQ. 

Clar — clear; cZarify, claret (wine 
cla/rifled by honey), clarion (the 
cZear-sounding horn), decZore 
(make fvMy clear), chanticZeer 
(the clear singer), glair (the 
wldte of an egg). L. cZarus. 

Class — rank, order; class, classic 
(of the highest order). F. 
classe. L. classis, a class, as- 
sembly, fleet. 

Claus (claitd) — shut, close ; 
da/use (a passage somewhat 
ccmiplete in itself), cloister (a 
monastery, an inclosure), con- 



clude, ' excliide, include, pre- 
clude, reclv^e (a solitary, one 
shut back from the general pub- 
lic), seclude. L. ckmdere, 
clau^us. 

Clav — key; clavicle (the collar- 
bone, the little key between the 
shoulder and breast-bone), 
clavier (the key-board of an 
organ or piano), conclave (a se- 
cret meeting, as if under lock 
and key). L. clams. 

Clef — key ; clef (a key in music). 
F. clef. L. ckms. 

Cleid — key ; ophicleide. Q-. cleis, 
cleidos. 

Clemat — twig, shoot ; clematis (a 
creeping plant). G. cZema, 
cZema^os. 

Cler — lot ; clergy (the ministers of 
religion, those whose lot is the 
Lord), cZerk (a writer, former- 
ly one of the clergy). Q. cleros. 

Client — listening ; client (a suitor 
at law, the employer of <xnw»- 
sel*). L. cliens, clientis. 

Climat — slope ; climate (average 
temperature, etc., due to the 
slope or curvature of the earth). 
Gt. clima., climatos. Qc. cZir^in, 
to lean. 

Climax; climact— ladder; cli- 
max (a gradual accent of 
thought). G. climax, climactos. 



* In the time of the Boman republic the client was a follower and adherent 
of some great man, to whom he looked up for counsel and protection. It was the 
custom for all the clients of a patron to assemble at his house early in the morn- 
ing to greet him on arising. (See Levee and Matinee.) At those meetings he would 
hear their grievances, if any, and give them directions for their conduct in the 
immediate future. 

The idea of patron and client developed at a later time into that of mas- 
ter and man, and became the essential principle of the feudal system. 
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CLIN — COLL. 



Clin — Ipan, l>end ; (U'cliri^ {lean 
from , hence, to refuse ; bend 
doturiy* hence, to give way), in- 
cUne^^^ {lean toward), recline 
{lean back). L. clinaxe. 

Cliu — bed, couch; clinical (per- 
taining to medical attendance^ 
at the bedsidey^^ G. cUne. 

Cliv — slope ; accZmty,"* dec/v^-ity, 
procWtnty (a natural inclination 
or leaning toward). L. clivua. 

Clud; clus^'* — close, shut. L. 
cHaudeve, ckmsxx^, 

Clype — shield ; cZt/peate (in the 
form of a shield). ,Ij. clypeua. 

Clys — dash ; catacZysm (a deltige), 
clyster (an injection for the 
bowels). Qt. cZt^ein. 

Coagrul — rennet ; coagulate (to 
curdle or form clots, as rennet 
does the milk). L. coagulum, 
L. cOy together ; ogrere, to drive. 

Cocc — berry; cocciferous, cocco- 
lite, cocMneal {berry-like insects 
for dyeing scarlet). Q. coccos. 

Coccyx — cuckoo ; coccyx (a small 
bone resembling the cuckoo*8 
beak). L. coccyx. 

Coct — cook, boil; decoction (a 
boiUng down), concoct {cook up), 
biscm^ {twice baked, as was the 
bread of the Boman soldiers). 
L. coqiiere, coccus. 



Cod ; codic -- tablet, book ; code, 
codicil (an addiidon to a will). 
L. codex, coduaa. 

Cog — compel; cogent (compeUing 
acceptance). L. cogere. L. oo, 
with; o^ere, to urge. 

Cogit— -think ; cogitaJbe, L. oogi^ 
are. 

Cognit — know; oogivUiGD. (the 
act of knowing), incognito (un- 
known), recognition (a knowing 
agadn), acquadnt (make known 
to), gt*am^(odd, old, well knotvn). 
L. cognoscere, cogrUtua. L. oo, 
fully ; gnoscere, to know. 

Cogrniz (cognoac) — know ; oogni- 
zajice (knowledge), recognize 
{know ogam). L. oogno9o&re. 

Col — strain ; percolate (strain 
tJvrough), co^nder (a strcwner), 
ct^vert (an arched pcussage 
through which the water 
d/rcmis). L. cola/re. 

Col — slide; portct^s (a sliding 
door, or gate). L. co^re. 

Cole — sheath ; coZeoptera (sheaih- 
tuinged insects). Q. coZeos. 

Coll — neck '*• ; coUax (a neck- 
band), coUet (the neck around 
the stone of a ring), coZporteur 
(a distributor of religious books, 
who formerly carried them 
suspended from his neck), ac- 



* The tise of the term in grammar has reference to a device for inreeenting to 
the eye the six cases of the Latin noun. Six converging lines were employed, 

beginning with a vertical line for the nominative, called, 
hence, the castts rectm^ or vprigM case. The other cases, 
the genitive, dative, accusative, vocative, and ablative, were 
represented as . in the accompanying figure, by lines of 
progressively increasing inclination, and were called 
hence the oblique cases. Hence to decline is to give the 
oases in succession passing doum the leaning lines. 




COLL — CONCILI. 
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col&de (the tapping on the neck 
with a sword in the conferring 
of knighthood), decoZtette (low- 
necked), L. collum.. 

Coll — glue ; coKodion (a glue-Uke 
substance), protocol (a first 
draught, like a first leaf glued 
on to a manuscript). G. coUe, 

Colon — ^a clause ; colon, G. colon. 

Colon — a husbandman ; colony 
(a settlement, as of husbandr- 
men). L. colonxx^. L. coZere, 
to cultivate. 

Colonn — column ; colonnGAQ '" (a 
succession of colv/mns), colonel 
(the commander of the col- 
wmn). It. colon/na., L. col- 
tt/mna. 

Columb — dove ; colvmbdkvy (a 
dove-cote), colvmbme (like the 
dove's bill). L. colvmba.. 

Column"* — pillar. L. colwrrm. 

Com {coi/m) — sleep; coma (a stu- 
por), comatose. G. coimao, I 
sleep. See cery^etery. 

Com — banquet, revelry; comedy 
(an amusing play suited to a 
ta/nquet or ren^el), coinic (ridic- 
ulous, like a revel), encomiimi 
(high commendation, like the 
laudatory praise of a banqii>et). 
G comos. G. co^ao, I sleep, 
recline.* 

Com — friendly ; comity (exchange 
. of cou/rtesies), L. comis. 

Comb (ct^6)— hollow; cata- 
comb"* (a great chamber Jiol- 
lowedimder-ground). G. cumbey 
bowl, hollow vessel. See cyrribal. 



Comet — long-haired ; comet "* 
(the star with stream^ing ha/vr), 
G. come^es. G. co?7ie, hair. 

Comit — accompany ; concom*- 
tant {iJLccompcmymg with) L. 
comitajri, L. comes, com^itis, 
companion. 

Comm — stamp, mark ; com^r^a 
(a m^a/rk of punctuation). G. 
com^mei. G. cop^ein, to strike. 

Commod — fit, suitable, conven- 
ient ; corrmiodious (roomy and 
therefore convenient), commodr 
ity (an article of commerce de- 
signed to meet the wants or con- 
venience of people), BXMom/mo- 
cZate*^ (adapt, supply, fit in), in- 
com,modQ (trouble, cause incon- 
vendence), L. commons. L. 
con, with ; modus, measure. 

Commun — common ; "« comm^wn- 
ity (a people having life in comr- 
mon), coTYimv/nioTL (a mingling 
in com/mon), com^mu/nicate 
(make known, make common), 
com/mwriQ (to talk with on an 
equal, or comm^m, footing). L. 
commt^rz-is. L. com (cum), to- 
gether ; m^unis, obliging. 

Compile — confederate ; accoTTi- 
pUce (a confederate), compUcity 
(the act of confederating with). 
F. com^plice. L. com, {cum), to- 
gether ; pUcaxe, to fold, twine. 

Con — peg ; cone "* (a pointed peg). 

G. COTIOS. 

Coneh — shell ; concTiology. L. 

concha.. 
Coneili — bring together; covir 



* The ancients redined at table on couches. 
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Though. I look old, yet I am strong and lusty : 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebelUauB liguorB in my hlood.— Shakespeare. 

While the pent ocean, rising o^er the idle, 

Sees an amphi&ious world beneath him smile ; 

The slow canal, the yellow blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cuftivated plain— 

A new creation rescued from his reign.— OoldemUh. (Holland.) 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow : 

Hyperion^s curls; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 

A station like the herald ifertniry, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A comMnation, and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 

To give the world assurance of a maji.—£ffuUBetpeare. 

Your bait of falsehood tsikes this carp of truth ; 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach. 
With windlaces, and with assays of bias. 
By indifvc^ns find directiona ou.t.—Shakespeare. 

When the^roMliant mom of creation broke. 

And the world in the smile of God awoke. 

And the empty realms of darkness and death 

Were moved through their depths by his mighty breath, 

And orbs of beauty, and spheres of flame. 

From the void sMy^i hy myrieyda came. 

—Brvant. (Song qf the Star.) 

Some safer world in depth of wood em6ra<;ed. 
Some happier island in the watery waste.— i%^. 

Far off and low 
In the horizon, from a sultry cloud. 
Where sleeps in embryo the midnight storm, 
The silent lightning gleams in fitful sheetB.— Wilcox. 

Thou^rt gone ; the aJbyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form.— -Bryant. (To a Water Fowl.) 

In shirt of check, and tallowed hair. 
The fiddler sits in the bidru&h. chair. 
Like Moses' basket stranded there 

Ou the brink of Father Nile.— /^. F. Taylor. 



COND — CORN. 
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V ciWate, TeconcUe. L. concilir- 
are. L. conoiWum, a council. 

,, L. con(<yumi), together; calere, 

to call, summon. 
^Oond — hide; abscorid (flee, hide 
away), recorwiite (of very fiidden 
meaning). L. condere, 

Conditi (condici) — covenant, con- 
dition ; condiUon,^'^ L. condi- 
oio. L. con (cum), together; 
dwjere, to speak. 

Congrru — agree, suit ; congrttoua 
Xagreeing with). L. congm^ere, 

Conniv — close the eyes at, over- 
look ; conm/ve, L. cormi/vere, 

Contamin — contagion; conta/mr 
mate (pollute, as with con- 
tagion). L. contamen, conta/mr 
mis. L. con, together ; tangere, 
to touch. 

Contra— opposite ; contrary, coim- 
try (the region opposite), con- 
trast (place opposite). L. con- 
tra. 

Contumac — stubborn ; contvr- 
macy (a stubborn resistance to 
advice or direction). L. cxm- 
tumax, contumacis. 

Contumeli — insult ; contwmely 
(gross vnsiUt). L. contwmeUB,. 

Convlvl — feast ; conmvieiX (fes- 
tive). L. convivium. L. con, to- 
gether; vivere, to live. 

Cop — cut ; coppice (a small wood, 
frequently cut oflP), copse (a 
bunch of brush, frequently cut 
oflP). O. F. coper. O. F. cop, a 
stroke. Low L. corpus. G. 
colaplios, a blow. 

Copi — abundance ; copious (oc- 
curring in dbu/ndance), copy (a 



duplicate, which may be dbu/ii- 
dantly multiplied). L. copia. 

Copul — a band ; copt^Za (the verb 
to be, which unites the subject 
and predicate), cot^pZe (a united 
pair). L. copt^a. 

Cor — See cord. 

Cor; cord — heart; cordial (a 
stimulant for the hea/rt), cor- 
dial "• (hea/rty), accord ^*® (agree- 
ment, as of hearts beating to- 
gether), concord,"* discord (dis- 
agreement, hearts or feelings 
apart), record "'' (recall again 
to mind, or hea/rt), core'^^^ (the 
very heart of an object), cour- 
age"^ (boldness of heart). L. 
cor, cordis. 

Corb — basket; cor&eil (a carved 
basket with flowers and fruits), 
cor6el (a ftosfce^like projection, 
supporting a superstructure), 
corvette (a small ship of war, 
formerly a slow-sailing ship, a 
mere basket). L. corMs. 

Corl — leather, skin ; coriaceous, 
excoriate (to flay, strip off the 
skin), cudrasa (a breast-plate, 
formerly made of leather), 
scourge (to excoriate, strip off 
the skin). L. corium. 

Corn — horn; unicorn ^'^^^ (a fabu- 
lous beast with one straight horn 
in the forehead), capricorTi (the 
homed goaf), cornet (a brass in- 
strument, the Uttle horn), com- 
ucopia"* (the horn of dbu/nr 
dance), corner (a, horn-like point), 
corr^ea (the horny membrane of 
the eye), cornel (a shrub whose 
wood is very hard and tough. 
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COllON — CRAT. 



like Iwrn), corn (a hard, homy 
substance growing on the foot). 
L. cornu. 

Coron — crown ; coronation (a 
crowning), coronal (a crotunAike 
top), cororiet'** (a little crown 
worn by a duke), coroner (a 
croum officer who inquires after 
the cause of sudden or violent 
death), cornice "• (the crowning 
part of an entablature, or ar- 
chitectural ornament), cor{on)- 
oUa (the Utile flower crown), 
cor(o7i)ollary "<> (a gratuitous 
statement, thrown in like a 
garland, or crown). L. corona.. 

Corpus; corpor — corpi^cle (a 
little body), corpse (a dead body), 
corps (a body of troops), corpu- 
lent (fat, having large body), 
corporal (relating to the body), 
corporeal (of a bodily or ma- 
terial nature), incorporate (to 
organize into a body). L. cor- 
pus, corporis. 

Corr — See cwrr. 

Corrlg — correct, control, man- 
age ; incorrigible (itmnanage- 
ahle). L. corrigere. L. con, 
with ; regere, to rule. 

Cors — body ; corse (a dead body), 
corset (a stays closely fitting the 
body), corselet (a piece of armor 
protecting the body). O. F. 
cors. L. corpv^s. 

Cort — court ; cortege (a cov/rt pro- 
cession). It. corte. L. cors, 
cordis. 

Coriisc — glitter ; corticate. L. 
corti-scare. 

Corv — crow ; coryine. L. coruus. 



CoHm — order, ornament, uni- 
verse, world ; msniic (relating 
to the world), cosr^^opolite ** (a 
citizen of the tjoorld), macro- 
cosna (the v/tiiverse, the great 
world), microcosm (the small 
world of little things), cosmetic 
(a wash, a means of personal 
adornment). Qc. cosmos. 

Cost — rib, side ; intercostal (situ- 
ated between the ribs), costaX, 
accost (address, come to one's 
side), coast (the side of a cotin- 
try), cutlet (a Utile rib). L. 
costa,. 

Cotyl — cup; cotyledon (the little 
cni/p of a sprouting plant), co- 
tyl^. 

Cov — hatch, brood; covey (a 
brood, or crowd, of birds). O. 
F. cover. L. cvibaxe. 

Crai — chalk ; cra/yon (a chaJk pen- 
cil). F. erode. L. ore^a. 

Cran— notch; crcmny. F. cran. 
L. crena. 

Crani — skull; cramdum. Qt. era- 
ndon. 

Cras — a mixing ; idiosyncrasy (a 
personal peculiarity, a. peculiar 
make up or blendi/ng together). 
Qt. crasis. G. kerannumi, I 
mix. 

Crass — thick, dense; crass. L. 
crassus. 

Crastin — to-morrow ; prooros^ 
nate (put off till to-morrow). L. 
cras^mus. L. cras. 

Crat — ^hurdle ; cra^ (a wicker- 
work Tvu/rdle). L. crates. 

Crat — govern; aristocracy (the 
goverrwnent of the best), autoc^ 



CRATER — CRY PH. 
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racy (the govern/nient of an in- 
dividual's self alone), democracy 
{government by the people), Qt. 
cratein. 

Crater— bowl ; crater ^'^^ (the howl 
of a volcano). L. crater. Qt. 
crater. 

Creas — flesh ; pancreas (qM flesh). 
Gt. creas. 

Creas (cresc) — grow; increase, de- 
crease. L. crescere. 

Creat™ — L. creare, creatua. 

Cred — believe, make trust; cred- 
ible, credulous, credence, cred- 
it,**^ creed.'** L. credere. 

Crem — bum; crerw ation (the 
bu/mmg of the body of a deeul 
person). L. oremare. 

Cren — notch ; crerwite, crewelate, 
crcmny. L. crena,. 

Creo — flesh; creosote (the flesh- 
preserver). Ot. creos. 

Crep ; creplt — crackle, burst, 
make noise, sound; decrepit"* 
(very old, and consequently 
moving about noiselessly), dis- 
crepant (disagreeing, Uke sounds 
that are out of harmony), cr&o- 
ice (a rent in the earth), crev- 
asse (a Jyu/rstvng of the banks). 
L. crepaxe, crepitus. 

Cresc ; cret — grow, increase ; 
crescent '*® (the mcreasmg moon), 
accretion (a growing to), concrete 
(grown together), excrescence (a 
growing out). L. crescere. 

Cret — chalk ; creteceous. L. cre^a.* 

Cret — See cem. 

CrevT-burst, rend; crevice (a 



rent in the earth), crevasse (a 
bv/rsting of a swollen river 
through its banks). O. F. cret;er. 
L. crepare. 

Crimin — crime; cri/mi/nal, crim- 
inate (fix crime upon), recrim- 
inate (to make charges, as of 
crime,^^ back and forth). L. 
crimen, cri/mims. 

Crin — lily; crinoid (in the /orm 
of a lily). Qc. crinon. 

Crin — hair ; crinoline (an expan- 
sive skirt, formerly made of 
Tkwr-cloth). F. orm. L. crinea, 
the hair. 

Cris — a discerning; crisis (a mo- 
ment of trial, or discermnent). 
Qt. crisis. Qt. crtr^ein, to judge. 

Crisp — wrinkled. L. crispus. 

Crit — a judge ; critic, criterion (a 
standard, or means of judging). 
Qt. crites. G. crmein, to judge. 

Cruc — cross;"® crt^cify(to fasten 
upon a cross), crt^ial (severe, 
like a cross-incision in surgery), 
excrt^ate (to torture, as on the 
cross), crt^sade (an expedition 
in behalf of the Cross), cruise (to 
cross the sea.) L. crux, cru<ns. 

Criid — raw; crude. L. crt^dus. 

Crur — the leg ; crural (belonging 
to the leg). L. crus, cruris. 

Crust — shell ; crt^te-cean. L. 
crusta. 

Cryph (crypt) — hidden; Apoc- 
rypha (the unauthorized, and 
therefore hidden away, books 
of the Old Testament). Qt. 
cruptoa. Ot. cruptein, to hide. 



♦ So iia!n<>d after the islanrl of fWfe, from whence it came. 
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(Hh, Pr'3^hee, no more ; let him come when he will ; 
I will deny thee nothing. 

Dee. Why, this is not a boon ; 
*Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or *we to you to do peculiar -prqfit 
To your own •person: Nay, when I have a «<it. 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed. 
It shall be full of poize and ditflcxdty^ 
And fearful to be grwated.^8hake8pear€. 

Memity will not efface 

Those records dear of tran8jK>rfe i>ast ; 

Thy imagte at our last embrace ; 

Ah I little thought we ^twas our last l—Bums. 

Soft as a mother^s (cadence mild 

Ix>w bending o^er her sleeping ohUd.—PrenUce. 

Qay are the Martian Kalends: 

December's Nones are gay : 
But the proud Ides, when the squadron rides. 

Shall be Bome's whitest duy.—Macaulay. 

"Tis to love 
The caefences of voices that are tuned 
By majesty and purity of thought.— J\r. P. WUUs. 

The massy rocks themselves. 
The old and ponderoriB trunks of prostrate trees. 
That lead from knoll to knoll, a causey rude, 
Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots. 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high. 
Breathe fixed tranquillity.— 5!rya»<. 

AH our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that *tis wonderful where or 
when we ever got any thing of this which we call wisdom, poetry, virtue. We 
never got it on any dated calendar day. Some heavenly dasrs must have been 
intercofoted somewhere, like those that Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that 
Osiris might be horn..— Bmerson. 

The earth to thee her incense yields, 

The lark thy welcome sings. 
When glittering in the freshioned fields 

The snowy mushroom springs.— ^amiT&eff. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptic splendors, 
Sank the City of Gk)d, in the vision of John the Apostle. 

—Longfellow. 



CRYPT — curr; curs. 
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Ciypt — vault; Qt, crupte. Qt, 
cruptoa, hidden. Gt, cruptem, 
to hide. 

Cry stall — ice; crystcU^^ (in the 
form of ice). Q-. criLstaUoQ. 

Cub — to lie down, sit; inct^ate 
(to sit on eggs), incubus (a night- 
mare, sUtmg heavily on one). 
L. ct^are. 

Cubit — elbow; ct^&i^ (the distance 

. from the elbow to the end of 

the middle finger). L. ciMtua. 

Cucull — hood; ououM&te, L. ot^ 
ouUmb, 

Culc — See cailc. 

Culin — ^kitchen ; (yuMnaiy (belong- 
ing to the kitchen), kiln, L. 
cuUna., 

Culmin — top, summit; ctUrrd- 
nate (reach the Mgliest point), 
L. ctblmen, cuknims, 

Culp — fault, offense; ct^Zpable 
(guilty of a fault), culprit (one 
charged with an offense), in- 
oti^ate (to fasten an offense 
upon), exot^ate (to free from 
the charge of an offense), L, 
ciUpa, 

Cult — till; ciUtiva,te, cultuve.^^ 
L. coZere, ct^^s. (See colony.) . 

Cumb — lie down, recline; in- 
cumbent (reclining or resting 
upon *), procumbent {recUnmg 
forward), Bwccumb (yield, Ue 
down imder). L. ct^mftere. 

Cumul — heap ; axxwrnulaXB *^^ 
(heap up), ct^mt^us (in the form 
of a heap or mass). L. cu/mul\xs. 



Cune — wedge; cimeiform, c^jme- 
ate, coi/n (a piece of money 
stamped with a wedge), coigne 
(a toedge-]ike projection). L. 
cimeus. 

Cup — cup ; ctfpola (a small dome, 
the little reversed cup). Low L. 
cupa, L. cupsL, a tub. 

Cup — desire, crave; ct^idity (a 
crannng for money). L. cur- 
pere, 

Cupr — copper; citpreous. L. cur- 
prum.f 

Cur — care, attention; cttre"* (to 
heal by due attention or care), 
acci^ate (exact, on account of 
receiving sufficient care), cur- 
rious (giving attention to), cu- 
rate (a priest having the care 
of souls), proct^e (manage, 
take care of), sec-wre (safe, free 
from care), sinect^re (without a 
care), L. cu/ra,, 

Curr ; curs — run ; ci^rent ^^ (the 
ru/rm,i/ng), cu/rsory (ru/rming 
along), disct^sive (rwrming 
about), exclusion (a rurwmtg 
ovi), incu/r (ru/n into), inclusion 
(cm inroad, a rwnning into), in- 
tercot^se (a rum>ning between), 
occu/r(ru/n against), prect^rsor"* 
(a torerumjier), recu/r (happen 
again, rwn back), succor (help, 
ru/n under), coarse (rough, of 
the common ru/n), concourse 
(a running together), courier (a 
messenger, a rum/ner), cov/rse^^ 
(the distance run), discot^se '** (a 



♦ The incumbent of an office has its duties incumbent on him, though he is often 
regarded as redining upon a comfortable berth. 

t Named after the island of Cypress^ whence it was obtained. 
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running about), recourse (some- 
thing to rv/n hack to), succor"® 
(assistance, a rum/nmg imder), 
corridor (a long passage rwnr 
ning through a building). L. 
cwrrere, cursxiB. 

Curt — short ; cwrt, ct^^ail (short- 
en), L. ctw^us. 

Cusp; cuspid — point; bicuspid 
(having tux) points), L. cuspis. 

Custocl — guardian; custody (re- 
stradnt, control). L. custos. 

Cut — skin; cutis (the main shi/n), 
cuHcie (the outside skm), L. 
cutis. 

Cycl — circle; cycle (a complete 
circle of time), c^/cZopoedia (the 
entire rou/nd of instruet/ion), 
ci/cZorama (a circula/r view), 
bicycle (a two-wheeled vehicle), 
trict/cZe, ct/c?ops (the giant with 
the single rou/nd eye), Q^, cu- 
cZos. 

Oylind — roll; cylvnd^v (in the 
form of a roll), calender (a 
roller). Qt. cuMndein, 

Cymb — a cup, cavity; cym6al(a 
ct^p-shaped musical instru- 
ment), catacor^fe (an under- 
ground city of the dead), 
cMme '** (a concert of bells, sug- 
gestive of the ringing of cym- 
bals), G. cu/mbe, 

Cyn — dog ; cynic (a snappish, dog- 
like person), cynosure "® (an at- 
traction, like the pole-star in 
the end of the dog-tadl of the 
liittle Bear). Gt. cuon, cunos. 



Cyst— bag, pouch. Q-. cysto^, Qt. 
ct^in, to contain. 

Dactyl — finger ; dactyl (having 
a long and two short syllables, 
like the long and two short 
joints of the Jlng&r), daie (the 
fruit somewhat in the form of 
a finger), G. dachUos, 

Dam— lady; dame, damsel (a 
young lady), hehkMn (a hag> 
formerly a fine lady). O. F. 
dot/me. L. dommsk. 

Dama — conquer; ada?7iant(ayery 
hard and wnconquerable sub- 
stance), dmmomdi. Q-. cZamoein. 

Damn — loss, penalty; damnn 
(condemn to pay a penalty), 
condemn (sentence to pay a 
penalty), damage (loss), indem- 
nify (make good, leave free 
from loss), indemnity (freedom 
from penaUy). L. damnum, 
dammoni. 

Dat — give; date (a given point 
of time), edition (a publishing 
or giving out), perdition (utter 
loss, a complete giving over), 
reddition (a givi/ng back), tra- 
dition"* (a givi/ng a<iross), L. 
dare, datiis. 

De — bind ; diadem (a fillet boimd 
around the brows). Qt, deo, 

De — god; Deity."' Qt, deus. 

Deal (dcel) — portion, share; deo? 
(give out a share), dole, ordecU 
(a trial,* a dealing out one's 
portion). A. S. deal. 



* The expression Jlery ordeal resulted from a judicial procedure that once pre- 
vailed in England. A person arrested on suspicion was adjudged guilty unless 
he could prove his innocence by the ordeal. Persons of rank were subjected to 
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Deb ; debit — owe ; debenture 
(an acknowledgment of what 
is owed), debit f debt. L. debeo, 
debitas. 

Debll — weak ; debility , debilita,te. 
L. debUis, 

Dec — become; decent. L. decere. 

Deca — ten; decade (a group of 
ten), c^ecalogue ^'* (the ten com- 
mandments). Gt. deca. 

Decant — tip a vessel on its edge. 
It. deca/ntare. L. de, down; 
Ger. Jca/rUe, comer, edge. 

Decern — ten ; December "* (the 
tenth month in the Boman 
year, which began with 
March). L. decern. 

Decim — tenth ; decimal (a tenth), 
decimate (to kill every tenth 
man). L. decmius. . 

Decor — honor, ornament; deco- 
rate. ^•^ L. c^ecus, decoris. 

Decor — seemliness ; decorum.. L. 
decus, decoris. 

Dect — receiving ; panc^^ (the 
code of Justinian, the receive 
all), G. decteB. G. decTi-omai, 
1 receive. 

Decuss — cross, put into the form 
of X. L. decusaaxe. L. de- 



cussv&y a coin worth ten (de- 
cem)a5ses (and consequently 
marked with an X). 

Del — destroy; delehle, delete. L. 
delere. 

Delect — delight ; deZec^able,^** de- 
light. L. deZec^are. 

Deleter — destroyer; deleterious. 
G. deleter. G. deleomai, I 
harm. 

Delicat — luxurious ; delicate.^^ 
L. delicatus. 

Delici — delight,^** pleasure ; deUr- 
dous (deUghtlul). L. deUoia. 
L. deUcere, to amuse, allure. 
L. de, from, away ; Zocere, to 
entice. 

Dellr — mad ; delirious (wander- 
ing in mind). L. deUrua. L. 
de, from; lira, furrow.* 

Deni — the common people ; dem- 
agogue** (a leader of the com- 
m,on people), democracy "* {gov- 
emm^ent by the people), epi- 
demic (spreading among the 
people). G. demos. 

Dendr — tree; dendrology (the 
science of trees), dendroid, {tree- 
form), dendromjs (the tree 
m<mse), rhododendron (the rose 



the crdeal by fire^ those of lower degree to the ordeal by water. In the ordeal by Jtre 
the accused was required either to take in his hand a piece of red-hot iron, or to 
walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot plowshares laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. If he escaped unharmed, he was adjudged innocent; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. The ordeal by water consisted in plunging the 
bare arm to the elbow into boiling-hot water, or by casting the accused into a 
river or i>ond. In the first place, an escai)e from injury was deemed an evidence 
of innocence. In the latter trial, if he floated he was deemed guilty, and if he 
sank he was acquitted. The chances in such procedure were rather against the 
accused. It was the practice of a barbarous age, in which the rack and other in- 
struments of torture were employed in obtaining judicial evidence, and in which 
the gauf/e of battle, or trial by combat, was allowed. !Prom the above forms of trial 
originated the expression, passing through fire and water. 

* A deUrkfue person is unmanageable, like a plow-horse that leaves the furrow. 
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Holds a cup of cowslip-wreaths 

Whence a smokeless mcerue hTea,tlies.—Emen(m, 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play? 
Bot. A co^mdar, a calenduBa I look in the almanack ; find out moonshine, find oat 
moonshine.— <S%aikMp0afv. 

lack. The chinmey 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney-pleoe, 
Choite Dian, bathing ; never saw I flguxeiA 
So likely to re;x>r^ themselves ; the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her 
Jfotion, and breath left ovX,.—8h4ihe9peare. 

Let^s fmrge this choler without letting blood: 

This we -prescribe^ though no physician ; 

Deep mo/ice makes too deep ind«ion : 

Forget, forgive ; conclude^ and be ag^yvtfd ; 

Oar doctors say there is no time to YAeed^—Shahupwn, 

The earth to thee her ineerue yields. 

The lark thy welcome sings, 
When glittering in the freshened fields 

The snowy mushroom springs.— t7ai7^)&€0. 

Slowly as out of the heavens, with apocalyptic splendors, 

Sank the City of God, in the virion of John the A.Tp08ae.^Limgf«ttow» 

Sense, by studious thought refined. 

Critic taste with candoT joined.— Zotfy Mctnnen, (Dr. JolmsoiiJ 

I sat by the lily's fteff. 

And watched it many c. day^— 

The leaves, that rose in a flowing swell, 
Qrew faint and dim, then drooped and fell. 

And the fiower had flown away.— i^rt^oo/. 

At Gk)d*s forges incandescent 
Mighty hammers beat inceMant, 

These are but the flying sparks.— XorHjfdfiiMn, ' 

When the dying flame of day 

Through the cfumod shot its T2i.Y.—Longf€Uow, 

From every place below the skies, 

The grateful song, the fervent prayer— 

The incense of the heart— may rise 

To heaven, and flnd acceptance tYxQve.^FierponiL 
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tree), lepidodendron (the scale 
tree of the coal mines). Q-. 
dendron, 

I>ens — thick; dense (thick), con- 
dense (to compress, thicken). 
L. dens\i^. 

Deut — tooth; dentist, derdine 
(the substance of the tooth), 
dentiirice (a tooth ruh^, dentate 
(toothed), indent (tooth in like 
a saw). L. dens, dentis. 

Derm — skin ; epicfermis (the out- 
wwrd shm), pachycferm (a thick- 
skin/ned animal), tajdderrriY 
(the aoTcmgement of the skins 
of animals so as to resemble 
life), hypodermic (imder the 
skin). Gr. derma,. 

I>esider — desire ; desidersitum 
(a thing greatly to be desired). 
L. desideraxe. ' L. de, from; 
aidtis, sideris, star.* 

Despatch (despech) — to hasten 
(literally to " unhinder "). O. F. 
despecher ; des (dis), apart ; 
pescher, to hinder. L. peddca., 
a fetter. L. pes, pedis, foot. 

Despot — master; despot (an op- 
pressive master). Qt. despotes. 

Destin — ordain, establish ; efos- 
tiny^^ (the ordained course). L. 
destin&re. L. desti/na., a prop. 

Deterior — worse; deteriorate 
(becoming luorse). L. deterior. 

Deutero — second; Deuteronomy 
(the second book of Moses, the 
second giving of the law), devr- 
terogamy (a second mfO/rriage). 
G. d&u/teros. 



Devls — See dvois. 

Dexter— right hand ; dexterous^ 
(as skillful as the rigM hamd), 
ambidextrous (using either 
hand, or both at once, as 
though both were right ha/nds). 
L. dexter. 

Di — day ; dial *" (an indicator of 
the time of doAj), diurnal (daUy), 
diary (a day-hook), meridian 
(the midday line). L. dies. 

Diabol — devil ; diaftofical (devil- 
ish). Qc. didbolos. G. diabdUein, 
to slander. G. dia, through ; 
bdllein, to throw. 

Dieat — declare; abdicate (give 
up by public deda/ration), dedi- 
cated^ (devote, declare away), 
predicate (make a declaration), 
L. dicare, dica^us. 

Diet — speak, say ; contradict 
(speak against), diction (manner 
of speaking), dictionary, edict 
(a proclamation, outspoken), in- 
terdict (a prohibition, spoken 
between), predict ^^ (say before- 
hand), benediction (a blessing, 
a saying that it may be weU 
with thee), malediction (a cinrse, 
a sa/yi/ng that it may be id 
with thee), valedictory (a sa/y- 
img farewell), verdict (a report 
or saying of the truth of the 
matter), dictate*** (order, di- 
rect, continue to so/y), addicted. 
L. dicere, dictiis. 

Didact (didasc) — teach; didactic 
(teacMng). G. didoscein. 

Dieu — God; adiet^^^^*'" (I com- 



* To desire is to miss, as if taming the eyes with regret from the stairs. 
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mend you to Ghd), F. dieu, L. 
deiLS. 

Digrit — finger ; digitate (finger- 
shaped). L. digitus* 

Dlgn — worthy, merited; dignity 
(respectable worthy honor), dig- 
nify"® (make worthy), condign 
(fully merited), indigrnant,*^ 
deign'^'^ (deem worthy), disctoin, 
(deem unworthy). L. dignua. 

Dim (dism) — tenth ; dime (the 
tenth part of a dollar). O. F. 
dism^e. L. deci/mufi. See dia- 
mal. 

I>ioc (dioic) — dwell, govern; dio- 
cese (the district governed by 
a bishop). Gt. dioiceo, I dwell, 
govern. G. dia, throughout ; 
otceo, I dwell. Gt. oicos, a 
house. 

Dioptr — an optical instrument 
for taking heights ; dioptrics 
(the science of the refraction 
of Ught). Gt, dioptra. Gt, dia, 
through ; op^omai, I see. 

Diphtlier — leather ; diphtheria. 
(a disease of the leathery false 
membrane of the throat). G. 
diphth^ra. Gt, derein, to pre- 
pare leather. 

Dlr — dreadful ; dire. L. dims. 

Disc — quoit ; disc ^'* (a round 
plate, resembling a quoit), dish 
(a rownd plate), da/is (a raised 
floor in a ball, containing a 
high roimd table), desk (a slop- 
ing toMe). G. discos. 

Disc — learn; disciple ^^ (a lea/m- 
&!'), L. discere. 



Discrimin — separation ; diacrim^ 
mate (to separate, distinguish). 
L. discrimsn, discri/mirm, L. 
discemere, to distinguish. 

Dispatcli'''^® — See despatch, 

Dissip — disperse ; dissipate. L. 
dissipare. L. dis, apart. O. L. 
st^are, to throw, 

Dit — See dat, 

Ditt (diet) — said ; ditto (the same, 
the sand). L. dicere, dic^us. 

Ditt (dictat) — dictated; ditty (a 
song dicta^ted), L. dictai^ef dio- 
tatus, L. dicere, dic^us. 

Di vld ; di vis — divide ; divide,^^ 
dividend, dimsor, ditnsion, de- 
vise (to plan, divide up), indimd- 
uaP*® (single, imdivided), device 
(a thing devised), L. dit?idere. 

Divin — divine^®*. L. dit^us. 

Doc; doct — teach; docile^^ (teach- 
able), doctor^ (a teacher), doc- 
trine (the matter taught), docu- 
ment (an instructive paper). L. 
docere, doc^us. 

Dodeca— twelve. G. dodeoa. Gt. 
duo, two; deca, ten. 

jyogm ; dogmat — opinion ; dogh 
ma (a statement of opinion), 
dogm^aiic (extremely opvnionr' 
ated), G. dogm^a, dogmatos. G. 
doceo, I show. 

Dol — grieve, worry; doteful, dol- 
or, condole (grieve with), in- 
doZence^^ (idleness, not uxxrry' 
vng). L. doZere. 

Doin — ^house ; ^Zo?/iestif.^^<>(belongf- 
ing to the house), r/o7//icile (a 
habitation or lu)use), dome^ (a 



* The nine digits are counted on the Jlngers, 
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great cupola, a house in itself). 
L. domus. 

Domin — lord, master ; dominate*** 
(to master), dommeer (play the 
master), dom4mou^^ (the terri- 
tory or jurisdiction of a lord), 
domino (a disguise, the m,aster^s 
dress), pvedomin&te ^^ (overrmw- 
ter), domain (a dominion or ter- 
ritory of a lord), L. domvnxMa. 

Domit — tame; indomitable (t^?^- 
corhqueroMe). L. domiiare. 

I>on — gift, give ; condc^ (f or- 
gvoe), donation (a gift), donor 
(a gvo&r), guerdon (a recom- 
pense or gi/oe back), pardon 
(toTgi/oe), L. donum. 

Donna — lady ; belladonna. It. 
dorma. See heU, 

I>onn — sleep ; dormant "* (quies- 
cent, sleeping), dormitory (the 
sleeping quarters), dormer (be- 
longing to a sleepi/ng room), 
dormouse (the sleepi/ng mouse). 
L. dormire. 

I>ors — b6U5k ; dorsal (belonging to 
the back), indorse (put on the 
hack), L. dorsum. 

Dos — a giving; dose (the quan- 
tity given to a patient), G. 
dosis. Q-. didomi, I give. 

Dot — given ; antidote ^** {given 
against poison), anecdote'^ (a 
private story, not published or 
given aui), G. dotos. Q-. didomi, 
I give. 

Dox — opinion, glory, praise; or- 
thodox'^ (of correct or current 
opinion), heterodox (of other 
than current opinion), doxology 
(the song of praise). G. doxsL» 



Dr^ — perform ; drastic (severe, 
effective), drama, (a perforwr- 
cmce). Gt. drao, I perform. 

Drap — cloth ; draper (a cloth 
dealer), drape, drapery, ^^ draib 
{cloth color). F. drop. 

Dress — direct, make right or 
straight ; address '^ {direct to), 
dress (make right, or straight), 
redress^** (make right again), 
F. dresser. 

Droit {direct) — right, justice ; 
adroit (skillful, proceeding in 
the right way). Low L. direct^ 
um. L. dirigere, directuB, to 
direct. L. di {dis), apart ; regrere; 
rectus, to rule. 

Drom — a running; hippodriome 
(a roce-course for horses), droTn- 
edary (the running animal of 
the desert), palindrome (a word 
that runs backward in the 
same sense as forward). G, 
dromoa, G, drcmiein, to run. 

Dry — tree ; dr^ad (a tree nymph), 
dn^pe. Q, d/nm. 

Du — two; d/uaX (consisting of 
two), dtiel (a fight between ttuo), 
duet (music for two), deuce (the 
tux) of cards). L. duo, 

Dubi — doubtful; dubious.*** L. 
duMus, 

Dubit — doubt ; indubitable (not to 
be doubted), doubt, L. dt^5i^are. 

Due ; duet — lead, bring ; ab- 
dt^cfion (a leading away), ad- 
duce (firing forward), condt^oe 
{lead to), cond-MC^ {lead with), 
condmt (a leader, conductor).. 
dedttce (bring down), ded-wc^ 
(bring down), doge (the duke of 
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Por. That light we see is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams I 
So shines a good deed in a naughty woTld,^8hake8peare, 

Put golden padlocks on Truth's lips, be co^us as ye will, 

Prom soul to soul, o'er all the world, leaps one electric thiiU.— Lowell, 

Beneath the oi)en sky abroad, 

Among the plants and breathing things. 

The sinless, peac^ul works of Gk>d, 

I'll share the calm the season hringB.— Bryant, 

Solemnly seemest, like a vaapory cloud. 

To rise before me— Rise, O ever rise, 

Bise like a cloud of incense, from the earth I 

—Coleridge. {Mt, Blanc,) 

O wake once more ! how rude soe'er the hand 

That ventures o'er thy magic maze to stray ; 
O wake once more 1 though scarce my skill conmiand 

Some feeble echoing of thine earlier lay ; 
Though harsh and faint, and soon to die away. 

And all unworthy of thy nobler strain. 
Yet if one heart throb higher at its sway. 

The wizard note has not been touched in vain. 
Then silent be no more I Enchantress, wake again \—8eoU, 

A man of rank, and of capacious BoXLL—PoUok, (Byron,) 

The stars that give no accent to the wind 

Are golden odes and music to the mind.^£8?ioM. 

Bach sculptured capital in glory stands. 

As once the boast of those delightful lands, 

Nor barbaroua hand has plucked their beauties down, 

Some baser monument of art to CTawn.—Ea8tlnim. (Temple df Theseus.) 

And hark I how clear bold chantideer. 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 
Tells all in his lusty crowing I— Lowell. 

And within a dell where shadows through the brightest days abide, 

Lake the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered wide, 

Fdl a shining skein of water, that ran down the lakelet's side. 

As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought may glide.— JSmmI. 

I lay upon the headland-height, and listened 
To the ince «ant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me.— Longfellow, 
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Venice), doitche (a shower-bath 
from a conduit), ducal (belong- 
ing to a duke), ducat (a coin of 
the duchy of Apulia), du^?ies3 
(the wife of a duke), duchy (the 
domain of a duke), duct (a 
conducting, or le^iding, pipe), 
ductHe^^^ (capable of being led, 
or drawn, out), duke "^ (a mili- 
tary leader*), ecZ'Wcate'* {bring 
out), educe (bring out), indt^ce 
(bring in), induct (bring in), in- 
troduce (brvng within), prodt^ce 
(bring forward), product (that 
which is brought forward), re- 
duce (bring back), reduce (lead 
aside), tradt^ce (defame, lead 
over). L. duceve, ductus, 

Dulc — sweet ; duicet,^^ du^imer. 
L. dulcia. 

Duodecim — ^twelve ; ducdecimal, 
duodecimo (a book having 
twelve leaves to a sheet of pa- 
per). L. duodecim. L. due, two ; 
decern,, ten. 

Duodeu — twelve apiece ; duo- 
denum (the first of the smaller 
intestines, being in length about 
twelve finger-breadths). L. duc- 
deni. 

Dur — last ; dilation, endure,^''^ 
(finance (lasting captivity). L. 
durare. 

Dur — hard; incZt^rate^" (to 
harden^, obdwrato (hardened 
against), duress (restraint, a 
hardship). L. durus. 

Oynaiii — power, force; dyna/mic 



(relating to fiytrc), dynamite (a 
very explosive substance). G. 
duna/mis. G. dunami. 
Dynast — lord, ruler ; dynasty *^^ 
(the sovereigns of a given fam- 
ily). Gt. du/nasfes. G. dunami. 

Ebri — drunken; inebriate.'** L. 
ebrius. 

Eburn — ivory ; ebumean, L. 
ebu/mum. 

Ecclesi — assembly, church ; eccle' 
smstic (belonging to the chu/rch). 
G. ecclesia.. G. eo, out ; cdleo, 
I call. 

Ech — sound; ecTio,^' ^*®' "* cate- 
chize (to question, din down 
into one's mind). G. echo, eche. 

Eclips — a failure ; eclipse (an ob- 
scu/ration of the sun or moon 
by the interposition of the 
moon or earth). G. ecleipsis. 
G. ec, out; leipein, to leave. 

Ecumen (oicoumen) — inhabited; 
ecu/menicdX (universal, includ- 
ing the whole inhabited globe). 
G. oicoumenos. G. oiceo, I in- 
habit. G. o^os, house. 

Ed — eat ; ec^ible, edacious (greedy). 
L. edexe. 

Ed (cPcZ) — a building; edifice, edify** 
(to instruct, b^iild up). L. cedes. 

Eg:o — I ; egrotist"^ (a conceited in- 
dividual, having a great ad- 
miration for the first person 
singular), egoism. L. ego. 

Ela — drive ; elastic ^" (drivir/g 
back). G. eZoo. 



♦ The great generals Marlborough and Wellington were created dukes in con 
sequence of their great success as military leaders. 
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Electr— amber; elecirlc^"^ (like the 
effects produced by the highly- 
electric amber). G. electron. 

Elccniosyn — pity, charity ; elee- 
niosyrmry (devoted to charity)^ 
alms (charity gifts), almoneT 
(a distributer of alms). Q-. 
eleemosune. Gt. eZeein, to pity. 

!Eleg: — a lament ; elegy. Qt. elegos, 

Eleiuoii t ""^ — first principle. L. 
elementum. 

KUips — a defect ; ellipse {an oval 
figure, deemed defective be- 
cause its plane forms with the 
base of the cone a less angle 
than that of the parabola). Q. 
elleipsis. Q-. en, in ; leipein, to 
leave. 

Em; empt — take, buy; exem^pt 
(take out, free from liability), 
example (a specimen takem, 
out), peremptory ^^^ (destroying, 
taking away entirely), premium 
(a reward, advance, or taking 
before), redeem, ^' "* (bv^/ back), 
L. emere, emptwsi. 

Embroc — ferment, moisten ; e77^- 
ferocation (a vnoistening of a 
diseased part). G. embroche, 
G. en, in; brechein, to wet. 



Euipori — commerce ; emporium 

(a mart, a commsrcidl center). 

G. emporia. G. emporoB, a 

traveler. G. en, in; poros, a 

way. 
Emul (cemiU) — striving to equal ; 

em>ula.te. L. cemt^us. 
Enigriii (ainigm) — riddle,* dark 

saying. G. amigma.. Qt. amoa, 

a tale, story. 
En 11 — See a/n/n, 
Eiit — being; er^ttty, nonenAty. 

L. ens, entis. L. e^^e, to be. 
Enter — entrail; mesentery (the 

membrane in the middle of the 

entrails), enteric. G. enteron, 
Entic — to coax, allure; entice. 

O. F. enticer. 
Entom — insect; entomology (the 

science of insects). G. ento77^os. 

G. en, into; tomnein, to cut.f 
Entr (inter)— within ; entails (the 

inward parts). L. i/nter. 
Ep — word ; orthoepy (the correct 

pronunciation of words). Qt. 

epos. 
Epact — added ; epact (the excess 

of the solar month or year 

over the lunar). G. epactoB. 

G. epi, upon ; o^ein, to bring. 



* The famous enigma of the sphinx was a current story among the anoienta, 
and gave rise to a great deal of i>oetry. The sphinx was a female monster who 
captured unwary travelers in the mountains, and propounded to them the follow- 
ing riddle : " What animal is it that begins life on four legs, passes to the use of 
two, and ends on three?" If the captive failed to solve the enigma he was 
strangled. The word sphinx moans ^^the strangler.'*^ The victims were so nuiner- 
ous that the land groaned in distress until the arrival of CEdipus, who solved 
the riddle, slew the sphinx, and was made king by the gi'ateful i)eople. The 
answer to the riddle was : " Man, who crawls on hands and feet (off f&urs) in 
childhood, walks upright on two legs in mature life, and descends to the use of 
a staff (third leg) in old age." 

t The insect's body is divided into three tecttons. 



EPAUL — ESS. 
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Cpaul — shoulder ; epaiUette (a 
shoulder-piece). F. epaule. 

Cpic — narrative; epic^''^ (a great 
narratwe poem *). Q-. epicos, 
Q-. epos, a word. 

Cpiped — plane surface, base ; 
parallelo(e)pipedon (a solid hav- 
ing parallel plane surfaces). Ot. 
epipedon. Q-. epipedoSt on the 
ground. Q-. epi, upon ; pedon, 
the ground. 

Cpiscop — overseer, bishop ; epis- 
copal (relating to a bishop). 
Q-. episcopos. Q-. epi, upon, 
over; scopos, seer. 

£poch — stop, pause; epoch (a 
great arresting and controlling 
event). Q-. epoche. Q. epi, upon ; 
ecT^ein, to hold. 

Cqu {cequ) — equal; equal,^ equar- 
nimity (eg-waZness, or evenness, 
of mind), e^-wation (a state- 
ment of equality), egt^ilibriima 
{eqv<il balancing), equinox ^^^ (the 
time of equ^ nights and days), 
equity (equal justice), equiwor 
lent (of equal value), equivocal^^^ 
(of doubtful meaning, with 
voice equally one way and the 
other), adegt^te^** {equal to). L. 
cBgt^us. 

!Equ — horse; equine, egt^strian 
(a rider on Tiorse-back). L. 
equyja. 



Ere iq/rc) — inclose; exercise (set 

at work, as in driving cattle 

out of an inclosure). L. arcere. 
Ereini — the desert ; eremite (a 

hermit of the desert). G. eremia. 

G. eremos, deserted, desolate. 
Erg — work ; energy {work within), 

orgran (a workmg part). G. 

ergron. 
Ero — love; erotic *'^' (relating to 

love). G. eros. 
Err — wander; errant, error, ab- 
erration. L. errare. 
Ert — erect ; aler^ (on the watch, 

in an upright posture). It. er^a. 

L. erectu.8. 
Ery si {eruthr) — red ; ert/sipelas 

(a disease characterized by a 

red skim). G. eruthros. 
Esc — eat; esculent (good to eat). 

L. escare. 
Escal — ladder; escaZade. Sp. e«- 

cala.. L. scala,. 
Eso {oiso) — carry ; esophagus (the 

gullet which carries to the 

stomach what is eaten). G. 

phero, oiso. 
Esoter — inner, within ; esoteric 

(addressed to an irmer circle 

of disciples). G. esoter. G. eso, 

within. ^ 

Ess — to be ; essence^®® (the existing 

substance, the real quality). 

L. esse. 



♦ To be an epic, the poem needs to be great in length, in quality, and in poi>- 
ularity. The early epics, by detailing the deeds of the heroes of a nation, be- 
came intensely popular among the people of that nation. So, an epic is a long 
narrative I>oem stirring the feelings of a i)eople by portraying their past glories. 
But the term has been extended to include well-sustained narrative ix)etry, even 
though the theme be not national, but human, as in the case of Milton's " Para- 
dise Lost." Among the great epics are Homer's "Iliad" and "Odyssey," Virgil's 
"^neid," Dante's "Divina Comedia," and Milton's "Paradise Lost." 



90 QUOTATIONS. 

"From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 

Came OhanHdeer^s muffled crow. 
The stijff rails were softened to swanks-down. 

And still fluttered down the snow.— XotMff. 

And these few -preceptB in thy memory 
See thou char<»ctef:—Q-ive thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unpropor^n^d thought his syoL—Shakespeare, 

Trust me, sweet, 
Out of this «i/ence, yet, I picked a welcome ; 
And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of saucy, and aiM^acious eloquence. 
Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simj^/idty, 
In least, speak most, to my capacity.— i^Utkeepeare, 

Her parted lips, <^mation dyed, 

Are panting forth -pejfume.—Mrs. 2>. F. Foster, 

And the grass, 
Qreen from the soil of carnage^ waves above 
The crushed and moldering skeleton.— Geo. D. PrenUce, 

Though closed the port&l seems. 
The airy feet of dreams 
Ye can not thus in walls incarcerate.— Longfellow, 

Never was ruler so Skbsolute as he, nor so little conscious of it ; for he was th* 
in^kimate common sense of the people.— Zau'e^^. (Aln'aham Lincoln.) 

And I have soi'ai)ed my keel 
0*6r ooral rocks in Madagascar aeas.—Br(dnerd. 

That spirit moves 
% In the green valley, where the silver brook, 

From its full tover, pours the white cascade.— Itongfdlow, 

Every man is by nature en*w;ed with the power of gaining knowledge, and 
the taste for it ; the capacity to be pleased with it forms eguaUy a i>art of the nat- 
ural consHHition of his mind. It is his own fault, or the fault of his ecft^cation, if 
he derires no graflflcation from it.— Zord Brougham. 

He was the first true teacher of morality; for he alone conceived the idea of a 
pure Awmanity. He redeemed man from the worship of that idol^ self, and 
instructed him by -precept and example to love his neighbor as himself, to forgive 
our enemies, to do good to those that curse us and de«/>i^efully use \iB.—Hazlitt, 



ESTH — EXORDI. 
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Estli — See cesth, 

Cstini (cBstim) — value; estmia.te, 

esteem, L. CBstmi&re. 
!Estu {CBstu) — heat, surge, tide; 

^^^wary (a river mouth receiv- 
ing tide water). L. cestus, 
Ctern (cetern) — lasting for an 

age ; eternal, L. ceternus, 
!Bthic — moral ; ethics (the science 

of morals), Q-. ethicos, G. ethos, 

custom. 
Cthn — nation ; e^Tmic, ethnology. 

Q-. etTmos, 
Ctyino — true ; etymology (the 

science of the true sources of 

words). Q-. etwmos. 
!Bureka — I have found.* G. 

&u/reka, 
Ev (cBi)) — life, age ; longet;ity (long 

Ufe\ primeval, ^*® mediet;al. L. 

OBfowm. 
Examin — tongue of a balance; 

eajomiwe **® (test, as with a hal- 

ance), L. exa/min, examinis, 
Exainpl — See exempt. 
Excel'® — raise, surpass. L. eoccel- 

fere. L. ex, out ; cellere, to drive. 
Excels — lofty, high ; excelsioT 

(highsr), G. excelsus. 



Excerpt — extract. L. excerptum, 
L. ex J out ; carpere, to cull. 

Exempl — sample, pattern, model, 
exempl&ry (fit for a model), ex- 
emplify (illustrate by an ex- 
cmiple\ exa/mple. L. exemplxxm, 
L. eajiwere, to select a sam- 
ple. L. eXj out; ewere, to 
take. 

Exerc — drive out of an inclosure ; 
exercise (to put at work, like 
driving oxen out of an indos^ 
ure). L. exercere. L. ex, out ; 
arcere, to inclose. 

Exili — banishment ; exile, L. 
exiliMrciy exsiliMTa, L. exsul, a 
banished man. L. ear, out of ; 
soZum, the soil, ground. 

Kxo — outward; eajoteric (of a 
popular nature, delivered to 
the outside public, or people 
at large), exotic (belonging to 
a foreign, or outside, country, 
not native to a place). G. exo, 
G. ex, out. 

Exordi — begin ; exordium, (the 
beginning of an oration). L. 
exordiri. L. ex, out ; ordiri, 
to begin to weave, f 



* A word originating in the expression of the great philosopher Archimedes 
when he discovered the principle of specific gravity. Hiero, king of Syracuse, 
had supplied a goldsmith with a quantity of pure gold to be made into a crown. 
Having some doubts as to the honesty of the goldsmith, he submitted the crown 
to Archimides to determine whether it were made of pure gold. The philosopher 
pondered long over the problem, till at last a means of testing the crown came 
to him as an inspiration while he was in the bath. He noticed that the water 
partly supiwrted his body, that he had lost weight by entering it ; he also noticed 
that a quantity of water was displaced by his body and flowed over the edge 
of the bath. His quick philosophic intelligence connected the two facts, and 
deduced the principle that the loss of weight is equal to that of the amount of 
water displaced. He had the great principle of specific gravity by which to com- 
pare substances with water as a unit. He was so wrought up by the great dis- 
covery that he ran naked into the street, shouting ''Eureka/^' ("/ have found ^^ it.) 

t llie language of the oration is called the texty or what is ivoven. 
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EXPATI — FACETI. 



!Expati — ^wander ; expatiate {wan- 
der at large on a subject). L. 
exjxitiari. L. ex, out ; spatiaxit 
to roam. L. spatium, space. 

Cxpecl — to set free, facilitate; 
expedite (to hasten, as if to take 
the foot out of a snare), expe- 
dition, {hurry, preparation), ea>- 
pedient (desirable, because fa- 
ciMtating desired ends). L. expe- 
dire, L. ex, out ; pes, pedis, foot. 

Gxter — outward ; exterior, ex- 
temal. L. exter, externa. 

Gxtra — beyond; ecc^raneous (be- 
yond what applies), extrercie, 
L. extra. 

Fa — speak ; af/able (of easy man- 
ners, easy to be spoken to), 
con/abulate {talk with), /able 
(a story, told), fairy ^ (a little 
/ay, or elf), fay ^^ [a little /ate, 
or goddess of destiny), /ate*" 
(destiny, that which has been 
pronoimced), ineffable (unspeak- 
able), in/ant (a babe, unable to 
speak), in/antry (foot-soldiers, 
the i/nfa/nts\ ne/arious (impious, 
not to be spoken), pre/oce (an 
introduction, spoken before- 
hand). L. fari, /atus. 

Fabr — a workman; fabric (a 
product of work). L. faber, 
fabri. 

Fabul — fable. '•<> L. fabula. L. 
fari, to speak. 

Fac ; fact — make, form, act, do ; 
facile ^^^ (ready to do), /oo-simile 
{make alike), faction (an active 
section of a party), factitious *•* 
(artificial, done for effect), fac- 



tor (that which makes a result, 
also one who acts for another), 
factory (a pla((? where things 
are made), /oc/ (jtum (a person 
of general usefulness, a do-aU), 
/acuity *" (a power to do), fact 
(a reality, something done), af- 
fect {act upon, aim at), confect 
{make up), defect (a fault, not 
made), decent (failing, not 
making), dif^ult {not easy to 
do), effect {work out, worked 
out), ef/kjacious (capable of pro- 
ducing effect), infect (taint, put 
i/nto), ^rfect {thoroughly made), 
pro^ient (progressing, making 
ahead), refection (refreshment, 
a remaki/ng of the strength), 
suf^ce (to uphold, mafee ujider), 
aifadr (a business, something 
to do), comfit (a preparation, 
or m^ke up, of fruit with 
sugar), counter/ei< {made like, 
or opposite), defeat*^ (overthrow, 
umlo), fashion (shape, make 
up), feasible (capable of being 
done), fetich (an idol m^ade by 
hand), feat (a deed), feature (a 
form), profit (advantage, a 
making forward), ^urfedf^^ (ex- 
cess, an overdoing), L. /acere, 
factum, 

Fac — face, figure, form ; de/oce 
(to disfigure), ef/ace'* (to blot 
oui, remove the form entirely), 
face, /o^ade (a front view of a 
building), sur/oce (the outside 
part, the upper fa<ie), F. face, 
L. /ocies. 

Faceti — wit; facetious, L. fa- 
cetia, L. /oceans, courteous. 



FACi — fend; fens. 
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Faci — face, form; /ocml, super- 
flcial (being over, or outside, the 
form). L. fades. 

Falc — sickle; falcon^^'^ (a hawk, 
having a beak hooked like a 
sickle), falchion ^^ (a sword, 
curved like a sickle), de/oZcate 
(to take a/wa/y trust funds, com- 
pared to cutting doum grain 
with a sickle). L. faZx, falcis. 

Fall ; fals — err, beguile, deceive ; 
foMible, fallaxsy (a deceiving ar- 
gimient), false,^^ falter, faU,^ 
fa/ult,^ defa/ult. L. fallere, faZ- 
sus. 

Fam — hunger ; /amine,^**' ^'^/cwti- 
ish. L. fames. 

Faiii — report; fa/me,^^* ***» de- 
fa/me, iufa/my {not good fa/me). 
L. fa/ma. L. /ari, to speak. 

Famili — household ; fa/miliax.^^^ 
L. famiUia. 

Fan — temple ; fane, -profane (un- 
holy, outside the temple), fanat- 
ic (an unreasoning enthusiast, 
like one religiously insane). L. 
fanum. 

Fant — See pTujmt. 

Far — grain, spelt ; /arrago (a med- 
ley, like mixed grains for cattle), 
/orina (ground corn). L. fa/r. 

Fare — stuff ; farce (a play stuffed 
with jokes). L. farcire. 

Farin — meal ; /armaceous. L. 
farina,. L. far, grain. 

Fasci ^ bundle ; fasci&te, fasicur 
lar, fascis (the bundle of rods 
Carried by a lictor), fascine. 
L. fascis. 

Fascin — enchant ; fascinate. L. 
fascinare. 



Fastidi — loathing ; fastidioua ^^ 
(overnice, particular, squeamrir- 
ish). L. fastidiuui. 

Fatig — to weary; fatigue, inde- 
fatigable (unwearying). L. fa- 
tig&re. 

Fatu — silly, feeble; fatuous, for- 
tuity, infatuate (to make fool- 
ishly impressed). L. fatuus. 

Fauc — throat; fcmces, suffocate 
(to stifle as by what chokes 
the throaC). L. fanices. 

Febr — fever; febrile. L. fehris. 

Febru — expiate, cleanse; J^eb- 
ruary (the month of eocpiation 
at Rome). L. fehruare. 

Fee ifcBc) — dregs; feculent (full 
of dregs). L. fceces. 

Feeund — fruitful ; ^"* fecundity. 
L. fecundua. 

Feder (feeder) — treaty, league; 
federal, confederate. L. fcedua, 
foedeiiB. 

Fel— cat ; /eZine. L. /efls. 

Felic chappy; felicity. ^^ L. /e- 
lix, feUcia. 

Felon — traitor, rebel ; felon ^^ 
(one guilty of a great crime, like 
treason). Low L. felo, felonis. 

Femell — young woman ;/677^a^e.** 
L. femella. L. f&mina, a woman. 

Femin — woman> fe/minine, ef- 
feminate (thoroughly uxyma/nr- 
ish). L. femina. ^ 

Femur; femor— thigh; f&rmjt/r 
(the thigh bone), f&morai. L, 
femur, /emoris. 

Fend ; fens — strike ; defend *" 
(strike doivn), fence (that which 
protects, or defends), fend 
(ward off, def&nd), otfend^*^ 
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Why in this tcolvish gown should I stand here, 

To beg of Hob and Dick, that do appear, 

Their needless vouches? Custom calls me to *t:— 

What custom wills, in all things should we do % 

The dust on antique time would lie unswept, 

And mountainous error be too highly heaped 

For truth to over-peer.— Rather than fool it so, 

Let the high otflce and the honour go 

To one that would do thus.— Shakespeare. {OorManus,) 

Many a mortal of these days 

Dares to pass our sacred ways ; 

Dares to touch, atMifaciously, 

This cathedrskl of the sea \— Keats. iFingaPs Otsve.) 

Staffa, I scaled thy summit hoar, 

I passed beneath thy arch giffontio^ 

Whose pUl&red cavern swells the roar, 

When thunders on thy rocky shore 
The roll of the Atlantic— -8i[)«i«6y. 

Our fathers' Gk>d 1 from out whose hand 

The centuriea fall like grains of sand.— TFAi^^i^. 

Nor can any lover of iMi^re enter the old piles of Oxford and the EngUsh 
•o^A^rals, without feeling that the forest overpowered the mind of the builder, 
and that his chisel^ his saw, and plane still repro</tM;ed its ferns, its spikes of flow- 
ers, its locust, its pine, its oak, its fir, its spmce.— Emerson. 

And his bulk is still further increased by a multijo^edty of coats, in which he 
is buried like a caulifLower, the upper one reaching to his heels.— /n;in^. 



That, like heaven^a image in the smiling brook, 
(bestial peace was pictur''d in her look..— Campbdl, 

And there will be no preccrfence of power. 

In waking at the coming trump of God.— WiUU, 

IJottmey on by park and spire^ 

Beneath centennial trees, 
Through fields with poppies all on flre. 

And gleams of di^^an^ aeas.—Longfdlow. 

The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceila up the heavens.— Dana. 



FENESTR — FIRM. 
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{dobsh agcdnst), offense. L. feri- 
dere, fensus. 

Fenestr — window ; fenestral. L. 
fenestrum. 

Per — strike ; ferule (a striking 
rod of punishment), inter/ere 
(strike among, as when one 
heel strikes against the other). 
L. /erire. 

Fer — wild, fierce; ferocity. L. 
/erus. 

Ferr — carry, bear, bring ;/6rtile"^ 
{hearing crops), circum/erence 
(the line hearing arownd a cir- 
cle), confer (firing together), 
de/er(&ear apart, delay), de/er 
(submit, hring one's self down), 
dif/er ifiear apart), infer (bring 
in), otfer Qyring near), pre/er 

. Qyring forward), prof/er (bring 
forward), refer (hear back), suf- 
f^fiht (undergo, bear under), 
transfer (carry across). L. 
ferre. 

Ferr — iron; /erreous, farrier (a 
blacksmith, a worker in iron). 
L. ferrum. 

Ferv — boil; /eryent,**''* effervesce, 
fervor, fervid. L. fervere. 

Fess — cwknowledge; confess (ac- 
knowledge fully), pro/ess"* (ao- 
knowledge publicly). L. fateri, 
fessus. C /ari, fatus, to speak. 

Fest — feast; festal, festive, festi- 
val. L. festum. 

Fest — strike ; infest (attack, strike 
agadnst), manifest ^'^'^ (apparent, 
as if struck with the hand). L. 
fendere, festw^. 

Fi — become; ^at (let it come to 
pass). L. flo, I become. 



Fict — fashion, feign; fiction (a 
story of feigned characters and 
occurrences), fictile, ^^itious. 
L. fingere, fictus. 

Fid — faith, trust ; con^e (trtbst 
fully), diffident (distrusting 
one's self), ^elity (faithful- 
ness), in,^c?el (an unbeliever, one 
not of the fa/ithfuT), per/wiious "* 
(treacherous, faithless), aifldar 
vit (a written oath, or pledge of 
faith), af^ance (a marriage con- 
tract, a plighting of foMh). L. 
fides. 

l^ig (fing)—raQke, form, feign; 
^grment (a feigned story), fig- 
ure "® (a form), effigy (an image 
xnade to represent an indi- 
vidual). Tj. fljigere. 

Fil — thread, line; ^Zament (a 
threadAike part), ^flet (a thread- 
like band for the hair), file (a 
Une, as of soldiers), en^Zade (a 
long line), filigree (having a 
texture wrought out of thread- 
like wire), pro^Ze^^' (the front 
line of the face). L. fUwm. 

Fili — son, daughter; filial. L. 
fiUxis, filia. 

Fin — end, limit; final, finish, 
finite "* (having . an end), fine ^^ 
(well-finished, or ended), fine 
(a penalty that ends the case), 
confine (put within limits), de- 
fine (to limit), affinity (relation- 
ship, having limits bordering 
on each other). L. ^nis. 

Firm — steadfast, firm , strong ; 
firm, firm ament^^^' ^^"^ {ihe firmly 
supported heavens), affirm (as- 
sert positively, fasten, or make 
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firm, to), Goufirm (make thor- 
oughly fl/rm)f infirm ^^^ (not 
strong), fa/rm (a property pay- 
ing a fixed rent). L. firmua, 

Flsc — basket of rushes, money- 
basket, purse ; ft^scal (relating 
to money matters, the pv/rse), 
con^cate (turn into the public 
treasury, or pv^rse). L. j^cus. 

Flss — split, rend ; j^sure. L. fin- 
dere, fissua. 

Fistul — pipe ; fistula. L. fistula.. 

Fix — fixed, fastened; af^cc (a 
part fastened to), pre^cc (a part 
fastened before), suffix (a part 
fastened after). L. fingereffixus. 

Place — soft; flaccid (flabby, soft). 
L. ^occus. 

Flagell — scourge, whip; flagel- 
late (to scourge with a whip). 
L. flagellum. 

Fla^ti — disgraceful act ; flagi- 
tious. L. fUxgitium. L. flagi- 
tare, to act with violence. 

Flagr— bum; flagrant (glaring), 

« 

con.^ag'ration (a great burning 
up). L. fUxgrare. 
Flat — blow ; inflate {blow into), 
flute^"*'^ (a wind instrument). L. 
^^re, flatus. 



Flav — yellow ; fkuoor.* L. flavua. 

Fleet; flex — bend; deflect {bend 
from), flection, flexor, circum- 
fle^x, j^ccible, inj^^ (to modu- 
late, bend i/n), reflect "* (bend 
back), reflex,\ Jj. flectere, flexus. 

Flig ; fliet — strike to the ground, 
dash; aiflict, conflict, ^"^^ infHct, 
l>rofligate (abandoned, dasT^ed 
headlong). L. fligere, fHctua, 

Flos ; flor— flower ; ^''^ floral, floriat, 
florid (red, like a blooming .^ottv 
er), floscule, inflorescence, ef^ 
rescence,j^otmsh.*'* JMflo8,flori3, 

Flu — flow ; ^^ .^went (flotoing), 
fluid, af^t^ent (abounding, floto- 
ing to), con^ttent (floumig to- 
gether), ef^t^ence (flowing out), 
influence (flow into), superflu- 
ous (overflouHng), flux (a flow- 
ing), influx (a fUrwing in), re- 
^i*ent.^** L. flAj^re. 

Fluetu — a wave; fluctuate (to 
be as changeful as a wa/ve), 
L. fluctus. L. fluere, flucttts. 

Foe — hearth, fire-place; /ocus4 
L. focus. 

Foil — leaf ; foliage ^^ (the lea/oes), 
/oZ«o"' (a volume made of a 
single leaf, or sheet, of pai)er). 



• It will be noticed that all primary words are for objects of sense or simple 
sensations. Ideas of thought and reflection are expressed by a figurative use of 
primary words. But the present word indicates an order in the use or education 
of the senses— sight befoi'e taste — and an attempt to express the experience of 
one sense in terms of another. Some resemblance was thought to be detected 
between the pleasures of taste and that of the attractive golden (yellow) color. 

t All involuntary movements of the body are examples of reflex actkm. A 
sensor nerve carries to a nerve center (such as the brain' or one of the ganglia) 
an intimation of some disturbance at the surface of the body, as, for example, 
contact with a hot substance. This is the direrf action on the nerve center. The 
center thus aflPected immediately reacts by transmitting over a motor nerve to 
the muscles a message to remove the exposed inembor from danger. This is the 
backward or rejlex action. 

X The rays meet in the focus^ as the rays diverge from a fire-place. 



FOLL — FRANC. 
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portfolio (an apparatus for car- 
rying writing materials, lea/ves 
of paper, etc.), tre/o?7 (having 
three leaves). L. folium. 

Foil — bag ; /oZ?icle. L. /oZZis. 

Foiiieiit — a warm application ; 
ff/ment (to warm up, stir up). L. 
fomentnm. L. fovere, to warm. 

Font — fountain. ^ L. /cms, fontia. 

For — outside, beyond; /oreign 
(belonging to outside lands), 
/orest •* (the wild tree land out- 
side of the clearing), /oreclose 
(to close out), forfeit (a thing 
lost by a misdeed, as for tres- 
pass, or going beyond one*s 
lawful limits). L. foras, /oris. 

For— bore; per/orate, foramen. 
L. /orare. 

Form — shape ; form, /ormula (a 
little form), conform, deform,, 
inform, (tell, put into form), re- 
form,* tran^orm. L. forma^ 



Formic — ant. L. formica,, 

Formid — fear. L. formido. 

Fort — strong ; fort (a stronghold), 
/orti tude"** {strength to bear 
trial), com/or^ ^"^^ (to strengthen), 
piano-/or^e (the loud, or strong, 
sounding instrument). L. /ortis. 

Fortuit — casual ; fortvAtowA. L. 
forl/witMa. 

Fortuii — chance; fortune (that 
which chances). L. fortv/na. 

Foss — dug; fosse (a ditch), fos- 
.sil"* (a petrified form dug out 
of the earth). L. fodeve, fos- 
sus. 

Frag — See fra/ng. 

FragT — emit odor ; fragrasA, "• 
L. fragraxe. 

Franc — free ; /ranchise (a privi- 
lege, an exercise of liberty), 
franMncen'&e, frank, franMin 
(a freeholder), France (the land 
of the Franks, jf or Free Men), 



* Public edud&tion is based largely on the principle that it is easier to form 
than to rtfofm^that it is easier to take children and make men of them than to 
restore them to manhood after they have become profligate. Communities have 
learned that the hope of the future lies in the improvement of the children. 
When Gtermany lay crushed under the iron heel of the first Napoleon, and 
further physical resistance seemed vain, the great philosopher Fichte sent forth 
the famous utterance: "There is stiU one thing that we can do for Qermany; 
we can improve our children, and they will save our history." Immediately the 
German free-school system sprang into existence, and all are compelled to admit 
that Germany has still a history. 

t The Franks were a Germanic tribe who conquered and occupied France (till 
then called Oa^^l) at the time of the downfall of the Roman Empire. The name 
was given them on account of the free, independent spirit which prevailed 
among them, and from them the name was applied to the country. The people 
of France are mainly of Celtic origin, and up to the time of the Koman Con- 
quest, they si)oke the Celtic language. The Roman (Latin) language took almost 
entire possession of the country, though its Roman inhabitants were greatly in 
the minority. After the Frankish conquest, the reverse eflPect occurred; the 
Franks, being in a minority, gradually lost their language and adopted that of 
the country ; so the French language to-day is substantially Ijatin, with slight 
intermixtures from German and other sources. In England, the struggle of lan- 
guages resulted in a most remarkable compromise ; the English language is 
neither German (Anglo-Saxon) nor Latin (Norman French), but both in a well- 
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FRANG; FRACT — FULMIN. 



frcmc (a coin of Fra/nce), Low 
L. francxxs, 

Frang: ; fract — break ; fragile 
(easily broken), fragment (a 
broken piece), fraction (a part 
broken off), fracture (a break), 
infraction (a breaking into), ir- 
re/rogrible (not to be opposed or 
broken back), refract (break 
back), refram (the repetition, 
or breaking back, in a song). L. 
fra/ngerey fractua. 

Frater; fratr — brother; fra^ter- 
nal,^^/ra^ernity, fratricide (the 
killing of a brother), friar (a 
brother of a religious order). 
L. frater, fratri. 

Frauds-deceit ; fraud. ^^ L. fro/as, 
fravdia. 

Frequ — crowd, press; frequent, 
L. frequere. 

Fresc — fresh ; fresco (a painting 
on fresh plaster *). It. fresco, 

Fri — rub; /riable (capable of 
being rubbed into powder), 
/rivolous (silly, worthless, like 
broken potsherds). L. friare. 

Frict — rub ; friction. L. fricare, 
frictus. 



Frond — leafy branch. L. frons, 
frondis. 

Front — forehead,*^ face ; frontal, 
front, ^''^ affront (an offense to 
the very face), confront (brinj? 
face to face), effrontery (impu 
dence, a facing a matter out). 
L. frons, frontis. 

Frnct — ^fruit ; fructify (bear fruit). 
L. fructns. 

Frug — fruits of the earth, thrift ; 
frugaV"^ (thrifty, careful, frmt- 
fuT). L. frux, frugia. 

Fruit — enjoy ; frmtion (enjoy- 
ment of what has been strug- 
gled for). L. frm, frmtus. 

Frustr — in vain ; frustrate (make 
vam). L. frustra. 

Fug — flee ; /wgitive, refuge, sub- 
terfuge (a cover, something to 
flee under when pressed in 
argument). L. fugere. 

Fulc — prop ; futcrum (the prop 
of the lever). L. fulcere. 

Fulg — shine ; effulgence, refulr- 
grent."* L. fulgere. 

Fulmin — thunder ; fuknvnate 
(thunder forth f). L. fuVmen, 
fuknims. 



balanced adjustment. "Westward the course of empire moves;" all European 
tendencies seem to have focused themselves and formed a perfect union in the 
far western island. See JRomance. 

FiranMin. Frank, free; lin^ little. The litUe freeman; the holder of a small 
estate infeeaa distinguished from the serfs or villains who occupied the estates of 
superior lords. 

* Many of the paintings of the great masters are frescoes in the mediaeval 
churches, and as such are in a condition to be preserved to the enjoyment of 
many generations. The great painting of Michael Angelo, "The Last Judg- 
ment," is a fresco in the dome of St. Peter's at Rome. Some interesting speci- 
mens of ancient painting have been recovered as frescoes in the buried build- 
ings of 'Pompeii.— IHeze. 

t In the old mythology, Jupiter was represented as the ruler of the universe ; 
and his decrees were always accompanied by a peal of thunder, thus striking 
terror and securing obedience. He was called the " Thunderer^^'' and was repre 
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Fum — smoke ; fume, perfume ^^ 
{smoke thoroughly), fumigate 
(drive smoke around;, furiitory 
(a plant that smells like the 
smoke of the earth), ij. fiunus. 

Fuu — rope ; /i/7mmbulist (a rope- 
walker). L. funis. 

Funct — perform, finish ; func- 
tions^ (that which any thing 
performs), defunct (dead, hav- 
ing fimshed the course of life). 
L. fu/ngi, fwactuB, 

Fund — bottom ; /wrw^amental (at 
the basis or "bottom), fwnd (cap- 
ital, the basis, or bottom, of a 
business), fou/nder (to go to the 
bottom), found *^ (establish, lay 
the foundation, or bottom), pro- 
fownd (deep, reaching toward 
the bottom), L. fundus. 

Fund; ftis — pour, melt; fumble 
(easily m,elted), fusion (a union, 
a meltmg together), confound 
{pour together), confuse (pour 
together), ditfu^se (shed, or j^our, 
abroad), effusion (an outpour- 
mg), fownd (cast, or pour met- 
€ds), futile {pouring forth in 
vain), in/i^e {pour into), pro- 
fuse {poured forth), refwnd 
{pou/r back), refuse {pour back). 



refute (to answer effectively, 
pour back), suf/tAsion (a pour- 
ing over), transfuse {pour 
across*). L. fumdere, fusus, 

Fuuer — a funeral; /tmeral, fur- 
nereal. L. funus, funeris. 

Fur — to rage; fury, L. fwrir^ 

Fiir — steal; furtive {stolen), L. 
furari, L. fv>r, thief. 

Furc — fork ; bifurcate (two- 
forked). L. fwrca, 

Furn (forn) — oven; /wrwace (a 
great oven). L. fomns. 

Fus — spindle; fusee (the spmdle 
in a watch). L. fusxxs. 

Fuse — brown, dark ; obfuscate 
(darken). L. fuscns. 

Fust — cudgel ; fustigate, L. 
fustis, 

Fut — water- vessel to pour from ; 
confute (to prove to be wrong, 
pour cold wate/r upon), futMe 
(in vain, easily pouring forth), 
refute (to disprove, pour back), 
L. futis, 

Futur — about to be; future. L. 
esse, futu/ms, 

Gabl (gabel) — fork ; gable (the 
place where the roof forks). 
Ger. gabel. 



sented with a thunderbolt in his hand ready to be hurled upon his enemies. 
His other accompanying symbol was the eagle (the bird of Jove), the imperial bird 
which alone of animals can face the thunder. One of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world was a statue of Jupiter erected at Olynipia, in Elis, where were 
celebrated the famous Olympian games. This statue was executed by the re- 
nowned sculptor Phidias, and marked the highest point to which sculpture has 
ever attained. Like other objects of moderate dimensions, it disapi)eared amidst 
the convulsions of thousands of years, the massive Parthenon alone being fitted 
to carry down to our day the handiwork of the great master. 

* The progress of disease is often arrested by the introduction of healthy 
blood into the veins of the invalid. Hence, in arousing in another a noble desire, 
or pfuseion, we are said to tran^use our spirit into him. 
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Beader, attend— whether thy soul 
Soars f ancy^s flight49 beyond the pole. 
Or darkly grubs this earthy hole, 

In low pur/wit, 
Know, prudent^ catiiiowB self-control 

Is wisdom's root.— Robert Bmru, 

Jhike. If music be the food of loYe, i)lay on, 
Give me excess of it ; that, 8iii/<?i^ing, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again— it had a dying fall : 
O, it came o'er my ear like the sweet sound 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing, and giving odova.—Shc^eespeare, 

.£h)8, ho! 
The shirt of Nessus is upon me : Teach me, 
Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage ; 
Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o' the moon ; 
And with those hands, that grasp'd the heaviest club, 
Svibdue my worthiest Bel£.— Shakespeare. 

He who reads with discernment and choice will acgvire less learning, but more 
knowledge ; and as this knowledge is collected with de^i^, and cu^vated with art 
and xaethod^ it will be at all times of immecfiate and ready use to himself and 
others.— ZoTflf Bolingbroke. 

I can add colours to the cameleon ; 

'Change shapes with Proteus, for advantages^ 

And set the murd'rous Maohiavel to school. 

Can I do this, and can not get a crown t 

Tut 1 were it farther off, m pluck it dorvm-.—Shjakieafpeare, 

Duch. Why droops my lord, like over-ripen'd corn. 
Hanging the head at Ceres'' plenteous loBAY—Sho^cespeare. 

Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones 'longs. 
Not the king's crown, nor the d&puteA sword, 
The maxshaP^ ^rwncheon, nor the judge's robe. 
Become them with one half so good a graoe. 
As mercy daGS.—8hake»peare. 

The mountain wind— most «piritual thing of all 

The wide earth knows— when, in the sultry time. 

He stoops him from his vast certdean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime,— 

As if from heaven^a wide-oi)en gates did flow 

Health and rQ/irc»Ament on the world helow. —Bryani, 
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Gaiu (gegen) — against; gainsay, 
against. A. S. gegen. 

Oalax (galacty — milk; galaxy^ 
(the miThy-w&y, hence a group of 
bright stars). G. gala,, galactos. 

Gale — helmet ; gcdeate. L. galea, 

Gallin — hen ; gallinaxieous, L. 
gallina. 

Gam— marriage; higamyy polygr- 
omy, monogromy, cryptogram 
(a plant without visible organs 
of fructification, and therefore 
whose marriage is concealed), 
phenogrom (a plant whose mar- 
riage, or mode of fructification, 
is apparent), amalgramate (to 
form a close union). G. gamos. 

Gamb — leg ; gamribveX, gambol. 
It. gamha, 

Gangli— a swelling, unch; gan- 
gUon (a nerve hunch*). G. 
ga/ngUon. 

Grangren — eating sore ; gangrene. 
Or. gangraina. G. grainein, to 
eat. 

Gant — glove ; gantlet. O. F. ga/nt. 

Gant (gat) — lane ; gantlet (a lane 
of men with clubs). Sw. gata. 

Garn — warn, avert, protect, sup- 
ply, adorn; ga/mish (to cover 
over, protect), gar{n)ment^'^ (a 
robe of protection), garniture 
(adornment), garr(n)ison (a sup- 
ply of men in a fortress). O. F. 
gamir, wamir. 



Garr — chatter; grorrulous,*** au- 
gv/r (the personage who observed 
the flight and chatteri/ngs of 
birds), L. ga/rrire. 

Gaster; gastr -— stomach ; gas- 
tric (belonging to the stom- 
ach), gastero^od (a reptile, like 
the snail, that uses the stomxich 
as a foot). G. gaster. 

Gaud — rejoice ; gaudy, L. gavr- 
dere, 

Ge — the earth; greography (a de- 
scription of the earth's surface), 
greology (the science of the 
earth's crust), greometry (the 
science used in surveying, or 
measuring the earth), ^eorgic 
(relating to husbandry, or 
working the earth), George (a 
farmer, a tiller of the earth), 
apogee (the point in the moon's 
orbit at greatest distance from^ 
the earth), -perigee (the point in 
the moon's orbit nearest to the 
earth). G. ge.^^ 

Gel — frost; gelid (frosty), congeal 
(to freeze), gelatine (an appar- 
ently frozen substance), jelly 
(an apparently frozen sub- 
stance). L. geler. 

Gem {gemm) — a bud. L. gemma. 

Gen — knee; grenuflection (a hend- 
i/ng of the knee), greniculate 
(jointed, having UiMe knees). 
L. genu. 



♦ The brain and ganglia are called nerve-centers ; and then? function is to initi- 
ate action in the use of the body. The senwr nerves are the messengers inward 
carrying notice to the brain and ganglia of pleasurable or painful contact or 
excitement at the surface ; the moU/r nerves, on the contrary, carry back to the 
muscles the mandate of action suited to the nature of the sensation. In voluntary 
movements of the muscles, the impulse comes from the brain along the motor 
nerves; but in involuntary movements, the impulse originates in the ganglia. 
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Geii ; gfeiier — kin, kind, race, 
class ; f/enus (a class), general 
(belonging to a whole class), 
gener&te (to produce, bring 
forth kmd)y generoui^ *■'• ^^ (hav- 
ing good impulses, as if belong- 
ing to a noble class), dt^generate 
(to let doum the race), gender 
(kmd), gender (produce, bring 
forth kind), grenuine (of the 
true Mnd), progreny (Jdn brought 
forth). L. genus, generis. 

Creuea — birth ; genealogy. G. 
genea. 

G^ner — kind, class, race; gen- 
eral, generate (bring forth kind), 
degenerated^ (having the race 
let down\ regenerate, engender, 
gender. L. genus, generis. 



Genes — origin; genesis. Q-. genr 
esis. 

Geni — tutelary spirit, wit; genr- 
ius,**"^' *'*, genia\.^^ L. ^emus. 

Genit — born, begot; cougenitixX 
(existing at birth), ^rogeniUn 
(an ancestor, one who has Ite- 
gotten offspring), primogrem/ure 
(the system of the estate pass- 
ing to the first-bom f), genitive 
(the case which contains the 
full stem, from which the noun 
has its birth). L. gigneve, gemtus. 

Gent — clan, tribe ; gentile (an 
unbeliever, like the members 
of a heathen tribe), gentle ^^ 
(carefully bred, after the man- 
ner of a good clan or family ;.). 
genteel.^** L. gens, gentis. 



* Prom Homer downward, the ^rreat poets have been said to be endowed with 
genius, with Homer or Shakespeare, or both, at the head of all. Gtonius is albo 
accredited to great authors in other departments ; historians, scientists, orators, 
essayists, writers of fiction. Indeed, the term is applied to surpassing intellectual 
greatness exhibited in any line of private or public activity. Great sculptors, 
architects, painters, musicians, etc., have left us the creations of their genius; so 
also have great statesmen, great engineers, etc. The industrious and useful 
millions to whom the term genius is denied are said to have reached the stage of 
mediocrity. 

t In the United States, all the children inherit equal shares of their father^s 
estate. But in England the system of primogeniture prevails. In that country 
the father^s estate descends to the eldest son, including also his title, if he have 
any. The crown descends in like manner, according to the law of primogeniture, 
to the eldest son. The motive to primogeniture seems to have been to prevent 
the extinction of noble families by keeping in the hands of the head of the 
house the estate necessary to uphold its dignity. The extinction of ancient 
houses is also guarded against by the law of entail, which puts it out of the 
power of the holder to alienate, or dispose of, his real estate. An improvident or 
malicious holder may lay waste his lands, as did the grandfather of Lord Byron 
with regard to Newstead Abbey ; but the land itself inevitably reaches the heirs 
under the law of entail. In all societies there are laws encouraging the accumu- 
lation of wealth; but in many countries, notably in the United States and 
France, there are laws looking to the redistribution of great fortunes. Among 
these \s the law of equal inheritance among children. 

X The noble families have usually maintained a refined state of society in 
which courtesy and genUe manners have prevailed. They have been stimulated 
to personal improvement by the high standards of their order; and they have 
had sufficient wealth to enable them to reach tho standards set before them. 
The education of a gentleman (literally a man qf noUs family) has ever included. 
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Gep — bear, carry, rule; heWiger- 
ent (carrying on war)^ cormger- 
ous, lanigrerous, vicegrerent (one 
ruling in the place- of another). 
L. gerere, * 

Greran — crane ; geranium (the 
plant having a seed-pod like a 
crcme*8 bill). G. geranos. 

Germ; g^ermin — seed; grerm,*^ 
germinate. L. germeUf germi- 
ms. 

German — fully akin; germane 
(related to, bearing upon), 
cousin-grermar^. L. germanus, 

Gest— carry, bring; congestion 
(a bringing together), digest 
(separate, carry apart), gesture 
(a movement, a carrying on), 
jest (a joke or trick perpe- 
trated, carried on), register ^^ 
(a record that brings back mat- 
ters to mind), sug^es^ (bring 
tmder consideration). L. gerere, 
gestus. 

Gibb — hump, hunch ; gibbous. 
L. gibba, 

Gigrd'Ht — giant; gigantic.^^ G. 
gigoSf gigantos. 

Glabr — smooth ; gkbbroua. L. 
glaber. 



Glaci — ice; glacier ^^ (a field or 
stream of ice), glacial, glacis 
(a smooth slope, as if covered 
with ice). L. glacies. 

Gladi — sword ; gladiator **^ (one 
of the swordsmen of the Roman 
arena). L. gladius. 

Gland — acorn; gland (a bunch 
resembling an acorn). L. glans, 
glandis. 

Gleb — soil ; glebe (a tract of land 
belonging to a church). L. gleba. 

Glob — ball ; globe. L. globus. 

Glomer— ball or clew of yam; 
congftomerate (rolled together 
like a baU). L. gkmius, glomeris. 

Glori — glory.*** L. gloria. 

Gloss — tongue, language, wor^l ; 
glossary (a series of explana- 
tions of difficult words). G. 
glossa. 

Glott — tongue, language ; glottis 
(situated near the tongue), poly- 
glot (given in many tongues). 
G. ghtta, glossa. 

Glue — sweet; glucose. G. glucus. 

Glum — ball, busk; glwme. L. 
gluma, glubere, to peel. 

Glut — swallow, devour ; glut 
(swallow greedily), deglutition 



besddee matters of practical utility, the graces of manner and the power to please 
in every way ; it has also included the strengthening and training of the body 
and the elevation of the spirit, fitting both for enterprises of a daring and 
arduous nature. It has, also, at all times included the ideas of honor, truthful- 
ness, fairness, and other traits of noble character. At times it has included tem- 
perance, chastity, and almost every moral ^rtue. (See chivalry.) These stand- 
ards were not reached in every case by any means; but the eflCect of having 
such standards was to make gentlemen common in the nobility, and to make the 
nobility respected on account of its many respectable men. That the common 
I)eople have not only tolerated the nobility but have revered them, is due the 
fine personal qualities prevalent in the latter class, due to their system of educa- 
tion. The education of manners and character is not now restricted to rank ; in 
modem times it is conceded that any man may become a gentleman^ no matter 
how humble may have been his birth. 



104 QUOTATIONS. 

Let me not burst in ignorance I but tell 

Why thy canonized bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements 1 why the eepulohx^ 

Wherein we saw thee quUiiy in-um'd, 

Hath op'd his ponderoua and marble jaws 

To cast thee up again I What may this mean, 

That thou, dead oorse^ again in cou^iiMe steel, 

B^viHt^st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Malring night h; ieous ; and we fools of nature, 

So horridly to shake our dis^xMi^on, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our BoaiBf—Shaketpeare, 

I wrote the past in charaeterB 

Of rock and fire the scroll. 
The building In the coral soa. 

The planting of the Qoal.—Smeraon. 

Above their bowls with rims of blue. 

Four cunire eyes, with deeper hue. 

Are looking dreamy with delight.— Xon{{/UZoio. 

A few fond mourners were kneeling by. 

The few that his stem heart cA^rished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye. 

That life had nearly perished. 

—McLeOan. (The IMaih qf JVdgMtaM.) 

He needs but look about, and there 
Thou art I— a friend at hand, to scare 

His melan<;^y.— Wordsworth, ( To the Daity,) 

Cfrime, small and great, can only be truly stayed by e<lucation— not the eduoa' 
tion of the inteU^ only, which is on some men wasted, and for others miaehiefxmB, 
but education for the heart, which is alike good and neoessaxy for all.— iTiMMik 

Hail to the chi^ who in triumph advances 1 
Honored and blessed be the ever-green pine t 

Long may the tree in his banner that glances, 

Flourish, the shelter and grace of our ']ine,^Soott, 

In the joy of youth, as they darted away. 
Through the widening wastes of space to play, 
Their silver voices in chorus rung; 
And this was the song the bright ones sung. 

—Bryant. {Song qf the Start.) 

Anxious she bends her graeetul head 
Above theee chr&niolea of -pain,— Longfellow, 
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■ ^(swaMowing down), glutton (an 
excessive eater), L. glutire. 

Glutin — glue; glutinou.'ay B^glu- 
tinsLte, L. gliUen, glutinis. 

Glyc — sweet; glycerine (a sweet 
syrup-like substance), glitcose 
(the sugar of grapes and other 
fruits),- Wcorice (the root of a 
plant from which a sweet juice 
is extracted). G. glucwa. 

Glyph — carve; hievoglyphic (a 
sacred carving of a word pict- 
ure on an Egyptian temple). 
Q-. glu^hein, 

Gno — know; progrr^ostic {sLknotu- 
mg beforehand), prog'nosis (a 
Jcnowmg beforehand of the 
course of a disease), diagrTiosis (a 
thorough Tmowvng of a case of 
disease), agnostic (one that does 
not knou)\ gnomon (an index, 
that makes Jmovm), gnome (a 
sprite, an intelligence). G. 
^nonai. 

Gnomen ; g^nomin — name, 
fame ; cognomen *^ (an addition- 
al na/me*), ignominy (disgrace. 



(not having good na/me). L. 
gnomen^ gnominis. 

Goii {gon4) — comer, angle; poly- 
gon. G. gonia. 

Gorg — fearful ; gorgon. G. gorgos. 

Gorg — throat ; gorge ^^^^ gorget 
{throat armor), gorgeous^^** **• 
(showy, causing a swelling of 
the throat with pride), gargle (to 
wash the throat). O. F. gorge 
(the throat or gullet, which is as 
voracious as a whirlpool). L. 
gwrge^, a whirlpool. 

Grad ; g^ress — step, go ; grade *" 
(a step), gradnaX ^^ {step by step), 
gradnsite (divide into degrees, 
or steps, as to graduate a scale), 
degrade . (cause to step down), 
ingredient (that which goes into 
a composition), retro^^rode ^^ {go 
backward), s^gress {go against), 
congress (an assembly, a going 
together), digress {go aside), 
egress (an outgo), ingress (a go- 
ing in), -progress ^^ {go forward), 
transgrress '^* {go beyond what is 
one's right \). L. gradi, gressus. 



♦ At a time when the Romans were hard pressed during the second Punic 
War, the elder Scipio led an army into Africa, boldly changing the scene of hos- 
tilities. He so confounded the plans and expectations of the Carthagenians, and 
pressed them so hard on exposed points, that they were compelled to make terms 
of peace highly favorable to Rome. The exploit immortalized Scipio with the 
added name of A/ricanus (he whose deeds in Africa won glory and triumph to 
Rome). It also gave rise to a proverb. Any attempt to transfer the seat of war 
into an enemy^s country is called carrying the war into Africa. Such an attempt 
was made in the American Civil War by the Confederate invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania. The attempt was brought to naught by the defeat at Gettysburg. Corio- 
lanus, Britannicus, Q^rmanicus, and Atticus are other examples of Roman 
agnomens, 

t A proper freedom is liberty to do right, to act our will in what is not 
wrong. Liberty to do wrong is license. Every government worthy of the name 
seeks to repress license ; a despotism would shackle the human will in all things ; 
a beneficent government represses only license, while it seeks to enlarge the 
boundaries of personal freedom in the attainment of proper ends. A govern- 
ment is a means, not an end ; though the terms are often reversed by bad rulers. 
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GRALL — GRATI. 



Grail — stilts ; graMatoTy (long- 
legged, as if going on stilts), 
L. grallae. L. grvduSt a step. 

Gramin — -grass ; grammeoua, 
graminivoroua. L. gra/min, 
graminis, 

Gramm — a letter, written char- 
acter; grammar (the study of 
language, especially that which 
is written), anagram (a change 
in a word due to the rearrange- 
ment of its letters), diagra/m 
(a figure or plan, written out), 
epigram, (a terse utterance, like 
an inscription written upon 
a monument), mono^^ram (a 
combination of several letters 
into a single character), pro- 
gram^me {written out before- 
hand). Q-. gra/mm^a. Or. gra- 
phei/n, to write. 

Gran — grain; granary (a store- 
house for grain), grange (a 
farm-house, originally a bam, 
or gradn house), granule (a lit- 
tle grain), granite (the stone 
composed of small gra/i/ns), pom- 
egranate (the fruit with many 
seeds or grains), ga/mer (to put 
into the granary), garnet (re- 



sembling the seed of the pomt- 
granate). L. gra/num. 

Grand "»• ^^ ^8— great. L. grandis. 

Graph — write ; autograph (a 
writing by an individual's self), 
biography (a writt&n account 
of a person's Ufe), geography 
(a written description of the 
ea/rtNs surface), '^thograph 
{written or drawn on sUme), 
'photograph {written or drawn 
by light), stenography (close or 
short writing), graphite (the 
mineral in lead-pencils with 
which we write), graphic (vivid, 
as if drawn or written, with 
a pencil or brush), graft (to 
insert a scion pointed like a 
writing-pendiX). G. grapTmn, 

Grat — pleasing ; gratetnV^ {pleas- 
ing to the senses), gratify (to 
please), gratis *^ (with free grax^e, 
or pleasure), grra^uitous (given 
freely, or with pleasure), con- 
gratulate (to wish joy, or pleas- 
wre), grace^^ "® (favor, pleas- 
v/re). L. groitus, 

Grati — favor; vngraO^tB (work 
into fa/oor), gro/ce {fa/oor), L. 
gratia. L. gratwa, pleased. 



It is a means of promoting the happiness of the governed. It is not happiness to 
be well-fed and amused. It is happiness to be at liberty to follow one*s bent^ 
and to make the most of his powers and the opportunities of life. It may pro- 
mote happiness to increase the opportunities of life and to facilitate the attain- 
ment of proper ends. Hence, a government feels at liberty to assist as well as 
protect its people. But as there is always danger of harm from even individual 
assistance, so the danger iH tenfold greater when the assistance is rendered by a 
government. Q-ood government, therefore, throws the people as far as iK>88ible 
upon their own resources, and helps them only when absolutely necessary, or 
clearly expedient. Liberty is the right to our rights, the right to go to their 
limits in the attainment of our own good ; when we pass beyond them we trans- 
ffresa ; when we aro beyond them we are immediately trespassing on the domain 
of some one else's rights. 



GRAY — GYR. 
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Grav — heavy ; graA)Q (heavy), 
gra/dit^^^ (weight), gra/vitaXion* 
(attraction of weight), aggrrowjate 
(increase the weight), grief, '^^ 

, grieve. L. gravia, 

Gregf — herd, flock ; ^rreg^arious 
(tending to flock togefher), con- 
gregskte (herd together), SLggre- 
g&te "•» "• (herd together), egre- 
gious (conspicuous, taken out of 
the flock), segregate (to separate, 
put apart from the flock), L. 
grex, gregis. 

Gress — See grad. 

Gross — fat, thick, great; gross^^* 
*•• (coarse, faf), gross (wholesale, 
large quantities), engross ^^ (to 
write in large letters, also to 
take one's entire attention), 
grocer (a dealer in provisions, 
originally a wholesaler). L. 
grossxks. 

Gubem — govern ; gubernBX,0TiBX 
(relating to a governor), govern, 
L. guhemsxe. 

Guer (widary—hack, again ; grier- 



don (a reward, a giA)e hack). 
O. H. Q-. ividar. 

Giierr — war ; guerrilla, (carrying 
on irregular vxi/r on a small 
scale). Sp. gvsrra.. 

Gui^ — whirlpool ; gurgle "* (to 
purl or bubble, like a whirlpool), 
L. gv/rgeB, 

Gust — a tasting; gust (relish, 
gratified taste), disgust ^^ (of- 
fended taste). L. gustus. 

Gutt — drop ; gutter (a trough or 
channel for catching the drops 
from the eaves), gout (a disease 
supposed to be due to a drop- 
ping of the humors of the 
body). L. gutta. 

Giittiir — the throat ; guttural 
(formed in the throat). L. gut- 
tii/r. 

Gymn — naked ; gymnasium "* (a 
place where men exercise more 
or less naked). G. gymnos. 

Gyn — woman ; gynarchy. Q-. 
gu/ne. 

Gyr — ring, circle ; gyre. L. gyros. 



♦ The attraction of the sun and all other masses of matter is called gravity 
or weight, because the amount of attraction is exactly proportioned to the 
weight. The discovery of this principle threw such a flood of light upon the 
field of astronomy, that it is regarded as an epoch in the history of science. The 
planetary orbits were known, but the cause of their adherence to these circular 
pathways was a mystery until gravitation supplied the key. It is now clear that 
the circular movement is due to centrifugal force modified by the powerful 
attraction of the sun. (Gravity also accounts for various disturbances in plane- 
tary revolution which were formerly a mystery. It also accounts for the notice- 
able phenomena of the tides, which are now attributed to the joint attraction of 
the moon and the sun. A very simple occurrence led to the discovery of this 
great principle. As Sir Isaac Newton lay in an orchard, an apple fell upon his 
face. He immediately queried as to what gave the apple motion, and he reached 
the great conclusion that the earth pulled the apple down after it was released 
from its stem. The little apple thus led him to the formative principle of the 
universe ; for this principle acts at all distances, though its force varies as the 
square of the distance ; and the position of all the bodies in space, or, in other 
words, the structure of the universe, is a balancing of gravitation and centrifugal 
force. 



108 QUOTATIONS. 

Up in each girded breast 
There sprang a rooted and myaterioua strength,— 
A IqftineBB^- to face a world in arms.— ifr«. Slef»fmey. 

Sect. Let me embrace thee, good old cAnmiqle, 
Thou hast so long walkVi hand in hand with time :— 
Most reverend Nestor, I am glad to clasp thee.—Shakespeare, 

But in the dark unknown 

"Pej^ect their cirdes seem— 
Bven as the bridge's arch of stone 

Is rounded by the stream.— Zonj^/WZofff. 

How glorious is thy girdle cast 

O'er mountain, tower, and town, 
Or mirrorW in the Ocean vast, 

A thousand fathoms down \— Campbell. (To the Bainbmp.) 

But now, O rcspture 1 sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pil)e blown through by the warm wild breath of the West 

Shepherding his soft dnme^ ot fleecy cloud.— Xou;«/7. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 

My spirit drank repoee ; 
The fourUsAn of perpetual peace flows there, 

From those deep d^toms ^aws.— Longfellow, 

Adieu, Skdieu ! ye much lov'd o2oi«ters pale I 
Ah I would those happy days return again. 
When 'neath your orches, free from every stain, 
I heard of guilt and wonder'd at the tale \—OdUfriaQ$. 

Ant. Sometime we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapour, sometime, like a bear, or lion, 
A tower'd citadel, a j^^m^ent rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon 't, that nod unto the world. 
And mock our eyes with air : Thou hast seen these signs; 
They are black vesper^a pageants.— Shakespeare. 

But let my due feet never fall 
To walk the studiouB doistevB pale. 
And love the high embo'wM roof 
With antigite piliajcs massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight 
Casting a dim religious light.— ifi/ton. 

Let him who works the orient wrong beware the patron's ire V—MaoauXaif, 

Stood 8eren%, and down t\ie future saw the golden beam incline 

To the side of -peif ect Justice, mastered by their faith divine.— Lowdi, 



HABILL — HEGEMON. 
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Habill — dress, clothe ; haMli- 
ment '•• {dothmg), dMiahille 
(carelessly d/ressed), F. hahiHev. 
F. hdbUe, ready. L. hdbilia, 
having active power. L Tiofeere, 
to have. 

Habit '•• — dress, condition, prac- 
tice. L. fuMtus, L. habere, 
hdbitua, to have. 

Habit — dwell, abide; Tidbitable, 
hdbUeuit (a resident), habitat (the 
natural abode of a plant), fhabi- 
Nation,*** inhabit.^** L. JiaMt&re. 
L. hdbere, habitus, to have, hold. 

Hair — take, choose ; heresy (error 
in doctrine, a takmg up what 
is not authorized), apTkBresis 
(a taMng away of a letter or 
syllable from the beginning of 
a word), diceresis (a mark in- 
dicating a taking apart of two 
vowels), syncBresis (a coalescence 
of two vowels into a diphthong, 
a taking together). G. hairem, 

Hal — breathe; exhoXe^^ {breathe 
out), inhaZe (breathe in). L. 
hdlare. 

Hallucin — wander in mind ; 
haUticin&tion, L. hdllticinaxi. 

Halo — a threshing floor ; halo (a 
bright circular light, suggesting 
the white chaff of a thresTwng- 
floor), G, halos. 



Harm — a joining, fitting; ha/r- 
mony •*' ^^' "* (concord, a perfect 
fitting, OT joining together). G. 
harmos, 

Haug^ht (haut) — high; haughty 
(Jofty in manner). O. F. haut. 

Haust — to draw water; ex- 
ha/ijbst^'^^ (to empty, dra/w out), 
G. teiwire, hauatua. 

Heal {JM) — whole, sound; heal 
(to make whole). A. S. h6l. 

Hears Qierc) — harrow; vehea/rse 
(to repeat, like harrowi/ng 
ground over again), hea/rse 
(originally a triangular, har- 
rotc'-like, frame for holding can- 
dles at a fimeral service). O. 
F. here. L. h4rpex, hdrpicis. 

Hebdomad — a week; hebdom- 
ada] (weekly). G. hebdomad, 
hebdomados. G. hepta, seven. 

Hecatom Qiecaton) — hundred ; 
hecatomh (a great sacrifice, as 
of a himdred oxen). G. hsca- 
ton. 

Hectic — consumptive. G. hso- 
ticos. G. hechein, to have. 

Hedr — seat, base; ^olyJiedron, 
cathedral. G. hedra. 

Heg^emon — a guide, leader ; 
heg&mony (the leadership among 
confederate states*). G. hege- 
mon. 



* Among the ancient Greek states there was usually a recognized hegemony. 
It was held alternately by Athens and Sparta, and led to many wars between 
those powerful states. Philip of Macedon claimed to have established the 
h^gemtmy of Macedon ; but he effected only a Macedonian domination. 

The hegemony -prapeT was a recognized institution to which the states submit- 
ted within certain limits without any sense of degradation. At the time of the 
great Persian invasion, Gtelon, tyrant of Syracuse, offered to bring to the defense 
of Greece more boats and men than any other state on condition that the 
hsgemony should pass to Syracuse. His proposition was rejected with scorn, the 
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HEIN — HIER. 



'Hein (hmn) — odious; heinous, O. 

F. ha/inoua, O. F. fiair, to hate. 
Helio"' — the sun; ap/ieZion (the 

earth's greatest distance from 
the sun), heUocentric (having 
the sv/n as the center), heUo- 
trope (a flower that tii/ms con- 
stantly to the sun)f perihelion 
(the earth's position when near- 
est to the Sim). Q. heUos, 

Helix — a spiral; G. JieMx. Q. 
helissein, to turn round. 

Helminth — worm ; helminthol- 
ogy (the science of worms). G. 
helming, helmintfios. 

Hem ; hemat — blood ; fiemov- 
rhage (the bursting of a blood- 
vessel), hematite (the blood- 
stone). G. hmma, hai/matos, 

Hemer — day; ephemeral (con- 
tinuing for but a day). G. 
hem^era.. 

Hendeea — eleven ; Jiendecagon. 

G. hendeea. G. hen, one ; deea, 
ten. 

Hepat — the liver ; Jiepatic (per- 
taining to the liver). G. Jiepa/r, 
hepatos. 

Hepta — seven. G. hepta. 

Her (hcer) — stick ; adJiere "* (stick 
to), cohere (stick together), in- 
here "® (stick within). L. TKBrere. 

Herb — grass, fodder, herb. L. 
herba. 



Heredit — inherit ; h^ereditaxy, '•* 
heredMsiXnent. L. hereditaxe. 
L. heres, heredis, an heir. 

Hermeneut — interpreter ; her- 
msneutic. G. hermeneutos. 

Hermi (erem^i) — desert; hermiV^^, 
** (a dweller in the desert), G. 
er&mia. G. eremnos, deserted, 
desolate. 

Hes Qkbs) — stick; adTie^on, ad- 
hesiye, cohesion, hesitaX/e (to 
halt, as if the tongue stuck 
fast). L. hcereTe, hcesitus. 

Hesit (hcesit) — stick fast; Iiesi- 
tate. L. hcBsitave. L. hcesere, 
hoesUns, to stick. 

Hetero — another; /heterogeneous 
(of various or other hinds), 
heterodox (of othsr than estab- 
lished opinion). G. heteros. 

Hex — six. G. Jiex. 

Hiat — gax)ej hdatna (a gap). G. 
Tidare, hdatua. 

Hibem — wintry ; Titbemal, M- 
fternate"® (pass the wvnter in 
sleep). L. hibern\ji&, 

Hibit (liabii) — have, hold; ex- 
Mbit (hold out), proTdbit (hold 
forth). L. habere, haibitus, 

Hier — sacred, holy; hderarchy^^ 
(the government priests or holy 
men), /hieroglyphic (a sacred 
carving on ancient Egyptian 
monuments*). G. hderos. 



Greeks being unwilling, even in their last extremity, to buy assistanoe with 
humiliating conditions. Under the hegemony of Athens were fought the battles 
of Thermopylae, Salamis, and Plateea, resulting in the expulsion of the Persians, 
and in victory and renown for the patriots. 

* Much of the hieroj?lyphic writing is still preserved on the obelisks, the 
mummy casoH, and the ruins of the gigantic temples and tombs of ancient 
^^pt. It originated, doubtless, like the picture langufige of the Indians, though 
it developed into a complete and settled language in which each picture or e^xn> 



HILAR — HOMCEO. 



Ill 



Hilar — cheerful; h/ila/rity (noisy, 

mirth), L. hMa/ria. 
Hippo — horse ; Mppodvome (a 

race-course for horses), hippo- 

potamus (the ri/ver horse). Qt, 

hippos, 
Hirsut — bristly, rough. L. Mr- 

SUt\}!&, 

Hisc — gape; deTwscent (splitting, 
or gaping open). L. Twscere. 

Histor — knowing; history ^^> **« 
{knowledge of events). Q, his- 
tor. G. eidenai, to know. 

Histrion — actor ; MstrionicaX 
(pertaining to acting), G. Ms- 
triOy hdstrionia. 

Hod — way, road ; method (a 
mode of procedure, a tuay after), 
odometer, period (a circuit, a 



tuan/ a/rotmd), synod (an assem- 
blage, a coming together). G. 
Tiodos. 

Holo — whole ; Twlocsiust (a sacri- 
fice of victims bu/mt whole). 
G. Twlos. 

Horn — man ; homicide (the hillmg 
of a mcm\ /^omage'^'- *^ (the 
service of m^jm to master), hvr- 
man ^^' *" (belonging to m,an). 

Homeo — See homoeo. 

Hoinil — throng, concourse ; hom- 
ily ^^ (an address to an assem- 
bled concourse). G. homilos. 
G. homoSy same, together. 

Homo — same ; 7iorm>geneous (of 
the same kind). G. homos, 

Homoeo — like ; homoeopathy (a 
treatment with remedies that 



bol came to have a oonve^tioIlal or permanent value. Matters ];>ertaining to the 
king and inscribed by his order were accompanied with the royal cartouch or 
oval which was sacred to the king himself. The obelisk brought to America by 
Commander Gtorringe ahd set up in Central 'Park, New York, contains the car- 
touch of the greatest Pharaoh, the conquering Sesostris or Rameses n., noted 
in Scriptural history as the oppressor of the Israelites. He did not erect this 
obelisk ; he but carved the record of his exploits on a monument already vener- 
able with age. It was seen by Abraham Ave hundred years earlier pointing to 
the cloudless sky of Egypt, proclaiming the glory of that other Pharaoh, who 
admired the beauty of Sarah and sought the friendship of the patriarch. The 
absence of moisture and frost in the valley of the Nile left the stone nearly as 
fresh and well-preserved in the latter i)art of the Nineteenth Century as when 
first beheld by the Father of the Faithful nineteen centuries before the Christian 
Era.* At the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, the following legend ap- 
peared above the Egyptian department : " The oldest nation in the world to the 
youngest, greeting." The monolith (obelisk) i)erpetuate8 the greeting ; but it sug- 
gests a violence to antiquity in thrusting it among things so startlingly new. 

The hieroglyphic writing was the forerunner and the germ of alphabetic 
writing ; by dividing the symbols for words and phrases the ingenious Phoenicians 
invented an alphabet for the representation of elementary sounds. 

After the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Q-reat, the country was ruled 
by the Ptolemies, a line of Grecian kings. The Ptolemies made use of both the 
hieroglyphic language and the written characters of the Q-reeks. Royal edicts 
were at times published in both forms engraved on stone. The discovery of one 
of those stones at Rosetta at the beginning of this century afforded a key to the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, which had hitherto defied all attempts at deciphering 
or interpreting. Since the discovery of the Boaetta stone the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions are the most legible of all the ancient writings. 



112 QUOTATIONS. 

I stood upon the upkind dope^ and cast 
My eye upon a broad and dAjuteous »oene.— Bryant. 

O give me yet, in some vedugQ abode, 

Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell. 

Where power can not oppress, nor care corrwfe, 

Kor venomed tongues the tale of slander tQll.— Huntington. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these vmerd^le ootumniA ; thou 
Didst weave this verdB,nt roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.— ^ryon^. 

Then, as a catacomd^s vast «i/ence, soon 
The living scene was hushed ; a silent crowd, 
A peopled Mtitude— the city slept.— .SZ^io^. 

Thy mandoXe gave the fnigM-haired comet laws.— .fiSio^. 

Upon a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
With shafts erects and tope contwyed to one, 
A stately oofonnade with verdojit roof.— WUeox, 

Whatever por^^m^s thy /fvnt of fire. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pale.—Sbgg. 

He feels the fiddlers slender neck. 

Picks out the note, with thrum and check ; 

And times the tune with nod and beck. 

And thinks it a weary while.— 5. F. Tayior. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed.— Pottock. 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their concha the kindred league shall -proclaim,— Attston. 

Bapidly as cometa run. 

To the emftroces of the sun, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from Moming^s eyes, 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse.— Moore. 

And the mom and the eve, with their pomp of hues. 
Shift o'er the bright /Janets, and shed their dews ; 
And, twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round \— Bryant. 



HONEST — HOST. 
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produce symptoms Uke those of 
the disease). G. Twmoios, 

Honest*** — honorable. Q-. hon- 
estus, 

Hor — hour; Tiorologue (a time- 
keeper, ?K>t^-teller), Tioroscope ^ 
(a view of the planets at the 
fuywr of birth). Q-. Jiora, 

Horiz — limit, bound ; horizon, '*» 
•w, 104, s,jpfiorism. (a definition, or 
UmMation), aorist^^ (the indefi- 
nite, or wnUmited, past tense). 
G. horizon, G. Twros, a bound- 
ary. 

Horr'®* — shiver, dread. L. hor- 
rere. 

Hopt— encourage ; exTior^ {encov/r' 
age forth), ^or^atory (in the nat- 
ure of exhortations). L. Twrtere. 



Hort — garden; Tiorticulture (the 
culture of gardens). L. horlAx^. 

Hospit — host, guest ; hoapita^Ae^^ 
(kind to stranger guests), hos- 
pitaX (a retreat for the sick 
and infirm), ^osp*^ality (enter- 
tainment of guests), hospice (a 
house for guests), host, host&OH, 
hostel (an inn, a place for 
guests), hostl&r, ostlev (the sta- 
bleman, formerly the keeper 
of the hostel himself), hotel (^ 
hostel, or inn). L. hospe^, hos- 
pitia. 

Host (pbsid) — one who remains 
behind with an enemy ; hostage 
(a person given to an enemy as 
a pledge for the fulfillment of 
an agreement*). L. obsea, db- 



* In ancient times it was customary to take hostages as pledges for the fulfill- 
ing of the conditions of treaties between nations. Especially did the victors ex- 
9ct hostages from the vanquished to secure the fulfillment of conditions that 
were often harsh. In one instance, the giving of hostages led directly to the 
conquest of the world. The first people to attain to any. thing like imiversal 
dominion were the Persians; the second were the G-reeks. The second conquest 
oame about in this way. Philip of Macedon was sent in early youth as a hostage 
to Thebes. Macedon had hitherto ranked low as a nation ; In fact, it was treated 
as a region inhabited by aliens and barbarians, forming no part of the Gree^ 
]}ace. Thebes was then at the head of Greek affairs, holding, for the first and 
only time, the hegemony so long disputed by Athens and Si>arta. To this pii^- 
nacle of renown Thebes was elevated by her great soldier and statesman, Epam|- 
nondas, who found her at the lowest depths of subjugation, with foreign garri- 
sons in her citadels. This man was noted for his spotless integrity, as well as for 
his penetrating wisdom and unrivaled ability. He might be called the Washing- 
ton of antiquity. He remained so ix)or, that he was able to own but one cloak; 
whereas Lucullus, a Roman general, was able to give away three thousand to 
fupply the wardrobe of the Boman stage. Yet Epaminondas contrived to have 
l|i his house capable tutors for his son, and was resolved that the boy should 
have a wund education whatever else failed. Philip's mother, the queen of 
Macedon, grieved deeply over the loss of her boy dei>arting into captivity; and« 
as an intelligent lady, she esi)ecially bewailed the interruption of his studies at 
that important age. The good Epaminondas told the mother to take no grief on 
that account ; that he would take the boy into his own household and let him 
share the training of his own son. The queen was comforted, and declared that 
the boy would be the gainer by leaving home under such conditions. Philip's 
mind rapidly expanded under severe training and daily contact with a towering 
intellect. Especially did he absorb and study the military science of the great 



112 QUOTATIONS. 

I stood upon the upland slope, and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteouB goene.^Bryant. 

O give me yet, in some recluge abode, 

Encircled with a faithful few, to dwell. 

Where power can not oppress, nor care corrode, 

Kor venomed tongues the tale of slander telL—BuniinQUm. 

Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these veneraible eolumna ; thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 
All these fair ranks of trees.— ^ryon^. 

Then, as a catacomd^s vast «i/ence, soon 
The living scene was hushed ; a silent crowd, 
A peopled «ofltude— the city slept.— -BKio^. 

Thy mandate gave the bright-haired comet laws.— .fiSio^. 

Upon a nearer peak, a cluster stands 
With shafts erect, and tops conv^r^ed to one, 
A stately ooUmnsAe with verdemt root,— Wilcox, 

Whatever por^^nds thy /hmt of fire. 

Thy streaming locks so lovely pskle.—B^ffff, 

He feels the fiddlers slender neck. 

Picks out the note, with thrum and check ; 

And times the tune with nod and beck. 

And thinks it a weary while.— 5. F, Taylor. 

As some fierce comst of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed.— PoUodb. 

While the Tritons of the deep 
With their concha the kindred league shall -proclaim.— AUston. 

Sapidly as comets run, 

To the embraceB of the sun, 

Down the blue vattlt the Perl flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from Moming^s eyes, 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse.— Moore. 

And the mom and the eve, with their pomp of hues, 
Shift o'er the bright /Janets, and shed their dews ; 
And, twixt them both, o'er the teeming ground, 
With her shadowy cone, the night goes round I— Bryant. 
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produce symptoms Wee those of 
the disease). Q-. homoios. 

Honest"* — honorable. Q-. Jum- 
estus. 

Hor — hour; liorologuB (a time- 
keeper, ?K>t^-teller), Tioroscope ^ 
(a view of the planets at the 
hour of birth). Q-. Iiora, 

Horiz — limit, bound; horizon, '*» 
>oo, 104, SLphorism. (a definition, or 
limdtcUion), aorist^^ (the indefi- 
nite, or v/nUmited, past tense). 
Q^. horizon, G. Twros, a bound- 
ary. 

Horr*®* — shiver, dread. L. hor- 
rere. 

Hopt— encourage ; Qxhort (&ncowr- 
age forth), ^ortetory (in the nat- 
ure of exTwrtations). L. hortaxe. 



Hort — garden; horticulture (the 
culture of gardens), L. hortu^. 

Hospit — host, guest ; hospit&hle^ 
(kind to stranger guests), hos- 
pitoX (a retreat for the sick 
and infirm), Tiospi^ality (enter- 
tainment of guests), hospice (a 
house for gvssts\ host, hostess, 
hostel (an inn, a place for 
guests), hostler, ostlex (the sta- 
bleman, formerly the keeper 
of the hostel himself), hotel (a 
hostel, or inn). L. hospes, hos- 
pitis. 

Host (pbsid) — one who remains 
behind with an enemy ; hostoige 
(a person giuen to an enemy as 
a pledge for the fulfillment of 
an agreement*). L. obses, ob- 



* In ancient times it was customary to take hostages as pledges for the fulfill- 
ing of the conditions of treaties between nations. E8];>ecially did the victors eit- 
^t hostages from the vanquished to secure the fulfillment of conditions that 
were often harsh. In one instance, the giving of hostages led directly to the 
conquest of the world. The first people to attain to any. thing like imiversal 
dominion were the Persians; the second were the G-reeks. The second conquest 
oame about in this way. Philip of Macedon was sent in early youth as a hostage 
to Thebes. Macedon had hitherto ranked low as a nation ; in fact, it was treated 
as a region inhabited by aliens and barbarians, forming no part of the G-ree]c 
tBioe. Thebes was then at the head of Greek affairs, holding, for the first and 
only time, the hegemony so long disputed by Athens and Si>arta. To this piq- 
nacle of renown Thebes was elevated by her great soldier and statesman, Ei>ani|- 
nondas, who found her at the lowest depths of subjugation, with foreign garri- 
sons in her citadels. This man was noted for his spotless integrity, as well as for 
his penetrating wisdom and unrivaled ability. He might be called the Washing- 
ton of antiquity. He remained so poor, that he was able to own but one cloak; 
whereas Lucullus, a Roman general, was able to give away three thousand to 
fupply the wardrobe of the Roman stage. Yet Epaminondas contrived to have 
in his house capable tutors for his son, and was resolved that the boy should 
have a sound education whatever else faUed. Philip's mother, the queen of 
Macedon, grieved deeply over the loss of her boy departing into captivity ; and« 
as an intelligent lady, she especially bewailed the interruption of his studies at 
that important age. The good Ei>aminondas told the mother to take no grief on 
that account ; that he woiQd take the boy into his own household and let him 
share the training of his own son. The queen was comforted, and declared that 
the boy would be the gainer by leaving home under such conditions. Philip's 
inind rapidly expanded under severe training and daily contact with a towering 
intellect. Especially did he absorb and study the military science of the great 
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sidia. L. obaidere, to stay. L. 
ohy at, on, near ; sidere, to sit. 

Host — an enemy; host, Jwstile.^^ 
L. Tiostis. 

Host Qiosti) — victim in a sacri- 
fice. L. TiosUb,. 

Hulk ijiolk) — a ship that is towed. 
G. Jiolkoa. G. holkein, to draw, 
drag. 

Hum — the ground ; exhimie .(take 
out of the groimd), inhume 
(put into the ground), humble 
(lowly, toward the grou/nd\ 
humility (lowliness). L. humus. 

Hum — be moist ; humiidf hum,0T. 
L. hum^ere. 

Humer — shoulder ; 7i't^?r?e/7'al. L. 
humerus. 

Huinil — humble; humiliate (to 
hv/rrible), humility {humbleness), 
humMe. L. humilis. L. Tmmus, 
the ground. 

Hydr — water; hydra (a water- 
snake), hydraulics (the science 
of liquids in niotion, as water 
through a pipe), hydrogen (the 
water-producer), hydrophobia 
(the fear of water), hydrostatics 
(the science of Uquids at rest). 
G. h/ados. 

Hyinn^®* — a song. G. hwmnos. 

Hypn — sleep ; hypnotic (a medi- 
cine causing sleep). G. hupnos, 

Hypocrls — the acting of a part ; 
hypocrisy (pretense, tlie acti/ng 
of a part). G. hupocrisis. G. 



hupocrinomai, 1 reply, play a 
part. G. hupo, under; ormo- 
mai, I contend. G. crvno, 1 
judge. 

Hypoteu (hypotein) — subtend ; 
hypotenuse (the line subtending 
the right angle). G. hupoteinain. 
G. hupo, under; temain, to 
stretch. 

Hypothec — mortgage, security; 
hypothecate (use as security). 
G. hupothec. G. hapo, under; 
tithemi, I plac^. 

Hyster — womb ; hyst&ti(sa (a ner- 
vous affection having its origin 
in the unymb). 

I — go ; ambient^®* (embracing, go- 
ing around. L. ire. 

Iamb {iapt) — throw, cast, attack ; 
iambic (a meter used in sati/riaqZ 
poetry, and consisting of a 
short and a long syllable). G. 
iaptevn. 

Ichii — track ; io/meumon (the 
chameleon, the tracker of croco- 
dile's eggs). G. ichnos, 

Ichtliy — fish; ichthyology (the 
science of fishes). G. ichthvs. 

Icon (eicon) — image; iconoclast 
(an assailant of established 
opinions, an image breaker). G. 
eicon. 

Icos (eicos) — twenty; icosahedron 
(a regular solid with tu)enty 
faces). G. eicosi. 



commander. He returned to Macedon with the intellectual penetration and 
military judgment of his illustrious master, but lacking his character. He im- 
mediately plotted the subjection of the Greek states, and, despite the immortiJ 
pMlipplcs of Demosthenes, he steadily accomplished it. He had learned from 
Epaminondas how to train an Alexander ; and this youth, at the early age of 
twenty-two, started out to conquer the world. 
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Id — see ; idfea"'®' *^ (an image seen 
in the mind), G. ^cfein. 

Id (eid) — appear ; idol ^> ^ (an im- 
age, form, appearance). G. eido- 
mai, I appear. G. idein, to see. 

Id (eid) — form, shape; idyl (a 
short descriptive poem, formed 
by the poet's art). G. eidos. 
G. eidomai, I appear. G. ideiUj 
to see. 

Iden (idem) — the same ; w^ntical, 
identity f identity, L. idem. 

Idio — one's own, pecuhar ; idiom 
(a form or turn of speech pe- 
cuUa/r to a language), idiosyn- 
crasy (a peculiar habit or char- 
acteristic of an individual), 
idiot (a person peculiar by lack 
of mental power). G. idios. 

Ig — See ag, 

Ign — fire ; ignite (set on fire), L. 
ignis. 

Hi — the flanks; iliac. L. iUa. 

niustri — bright, brilliant; illus- 
trious, L. iUustris. 

Imagr; Imagin — image.'^' *•* L. 
im,ago, i/maginis. 

Imbecill — feeble ; imhecilQ {feer- 
ble), embezzle (to make use of 
trust funds, and thus weaken 
the amount). L. imhecill\&, 

Imbric — tile; imbricate (formed 
like a gutter-^Ze). L. imbres, 
imbricis. 

Imit — imitate; imi^ate.^®* L. i77^- 
i^ari. 

Impeach iempech) — hinder, stop ; 
im^peach (bring to trial for 
crimes or misdemeanors in 
office with a view to checki/ng 
them). O. F. empecher. 



Imperat — command ; imperative 
{comm,anding), emperor, L. im- 
perare, imperatus. 

Imperi — command, empire ; im- 
perials^ (belonging to an em- 
pire,^ fitted for high command), 
imperious^^ (haughty, disposed 
to assume command). L. im- 
jperium. L. in, in; porare, to 
prepare. 

Imping:*^ — strike against. L. 
impingere. L. i/a, upon; pa/nn 
gere, to fasten. 

Importun — unfit, troublesome ; 
i/mportune (to press a trouble- 
scyme request). L. i/m^portunus, 
troublesome, not easy of access, 
L. in, not; porous, access. 

Improvis — unforeseen ; im^pro- 
vise (to prepare on the spur of 
the moment for an wnforeseen 
contingency). L. im,provisyx&. L. 
in, not ; yidere, 'yisus, seen ; 
pro, before. 

luaii — void, empty ; i/na/ne (stu- 
pid, emp^i/-minded), incmition 
(exhaustion, prostration, empti- 
ness). L. inanis. 

Inceiid — set on fire; inc^endiary 
{setting on fire). L. incen- 
dere. L. in, upon ; candere, to 
bum. 

Inceiit — sound an instrument, 
incite ; incentive (that which 
incites, like the tones of an 
instrument). L. incsnere, inn 
centus. L. in, into ; ca/nere, to 
sing. 

Incip ; incept — begin ; incipient 
(beginning), inception (a begi/nr 
ning). L. incij^ere, inceptua. 
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Where yon broad mar<*ion's toaj-built drawing-room 
lyiaplayB its cormced gold, dwelt Mary Broom.— JElliot, 

The music that can deepest reach, 

And cure all ill, is cordial speech.— JSmerton, 

For he loves to hear. 
That unicorns may be be^ra^^d with treeB.—Shake8peair$. 

But lo 1 from high Hymettus to the plain. 
The queen of night asserta her silent reign. 
No murky vapor^ herald of the storm. 
Hides her fair face, nor girds her glowing form ; 
With a>mice glimmering as the moonbeams play, 
There the white column greets her flrotef ul ray, 
And, bright around with quivering beams beset, 
Her em&/em si>arkles o^er the minaret.— £^7itm. 

Bich in bliss, I proudly scorn 

The wealth of Amalthea^s horn.— I/bore, 

The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratageroR^ and spoWB.— Shakespeare, 

G^ive me that man 
That is not jMmion^s slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearVa core^ ay, in my heart of hearty 
As I do iAiee.— Shakespeare. 

This old man creeps^ the imagers in him 

Behold a record which together binds 

Past deeds and offices of chsxity. —Wordswofth. 

Lady M. We fail I 

But screw your cm/rage to the sticking place. 
And we'll not taM.— Shakespeare. 

However it be, it seems to me, 

'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than oorofiets, 

And simple faith tlum Norman \Aoo6^— Tennyson, 

For deeds doe die, however noblie donne. 

And thoughts doe as themselves deea^ ; 
But wise words, taught in numibera for to runne, 

BecoTflfed by the Muses, live for a.^,— Spenser. 

Wherever there is a Awman mind poasesaeA. of the common /arulties, and placed 
in a body ors'an.ized with the common eensea^ there is an active^ intelligent being, 
competent, with proper cultivation, to the discovery of the highest truths in the. 
natural, the social, the political world.— Edward Everett. 
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L. m, upon ; capere, to seize, 

lay hold of. 
Indemn — unharmed; inde/mnity 

(compensation for damage, de- 

signed to leave the suflPerer 

unhcMrmed), L. ind&mnia. L. 

iriy not; damnum, loss. 
Index — a pointer. L. index, L. 

indic&re, to point out. 
Indie — point out; indic&te.^^ L. 

indicare. 
Indict — point out ; mdict (single 

otU for trial). Low L. indictaxe, 

L. inddcare, indicatua. 
Indig— be in want ; indigent, L. 

indigere, L. ind, within ; egrere, 

to want. 
Indit (indict) — point out, make 

known; indite (to write and 

make known one's thoughts). 

Low L. indictaxe. L. imUcaxe, 

indictua, 
Indu — See endu, 
Indulg — be courteous to ; in- 

dvige.^^ L. vad/uHgeve, 
Industri — diligent ; i/ndustrio\ja, 

L. indv^triua. 
Inert — inactive; inert (inactive), 

inertia, (inactmMy), L. i/ners, 

inertis. L. in, not; ars, skill. 
Infer — low, nether ; inferior 

(lower), infernal (belonging to 

the lower regions). L. inferua. 
Infest — attacking, hostile ; infest 

(aUade), L. infectua. 
Ingeni — natural capacity, inven- 
tion; ingenious (inventive). L. 

ingeniuro). L. in, in ; gendus, 

tutelary spirit, wit. 
Insrenu— inborn, free-born, frank; 

ingenvouB (fromk, free to speak, 



guileless). L. ingenuus, L. in, 
in; gignere, genm, to beget. 

Inguin — groin ; mgudnal, L. 
inguen, ingtdnis, 

Inimic — hostile; indmical (?ios- 
tHe). L. inimicus. L. i/fi, not ; 
amicus, friendly. L. amicus, a 
friend. L. amiare, to love. 

Iniquit — injustice; iniquity (a 
gross injiLstice). L. iniqvdtaa. 
L. in, not ; ceqmtaa, equity. L. 
ceqwis, equal. 

Initi — beginning ; initial, initiate, 
L. initium. L. -m, in ; ire, itKxa, 
to go. 

Insig^ — remarkable, noticeable ; 
insignia (the conspicuous or no- 
ticeMle marks of office). L. 
insignia. 

Instig — goad on; insHgat/e (stir 
up to do, goad on). L. instir- 
gaxe. 

Instinct **— impulse. L. instinct- 
us. L. instingere, to gpad on. 

Insul — island; insiUax (belong- 
ing to an island), instUate (to 
cut off, separate, as an island), 
-peninsula, (almost an island). 
L. insula. 

Integer ; integ^ — entire, whole ; 
integer (a whcAe number), in- 
tegral (consisting of an undi- 
vided whole), integrity (perfec- 
tion, or wholeness, of honor), 
redintegration (making entire 
again). L. integer, integri, L. 
in, not; tangere, to touch (or 
harm). 

Intellig ; Intellect — perceive, 
discern; intelligihle^^* (discemi- 
Ue), inteUigence^ (mental dis- 
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cemmenC), intellect (the discerrir- 
mg power of the mind). L. 
inteUigere, mtellectuB. 

Inter — within; interioVyVtUemdX, 
L. interns, 

liiteress — concern, engage at- 
tention ; interest (to concern, or 
engage one's attention). L. in- 
teresse. 

Interest — it is profitable ; i/rir- 
ter'est (the profit on money 
loEuied). L. interest. L. inter- 
esse, to concern. L. inter, 
among ; esse, to be. 

Interpret — an interpreter ; m- 
terpret (act as interpreter), Jx 
interpres, interpretia, 

Intestin — inward; intestine (a 
bowel, or inward part). L. 
intestinxxs. 

Intim — inmost ; irUimB.te (to an- 
nounce, bring within)^ intimate 
(familiar, as if dear to the in- 
most affections). L. intim,us. 

Invidi — envy ; invidious (inspired 
by envy, or malice). L. invidia, 
envy, a looking upon with jeal- 
ousy. L. i/n, upon ; videre, to 
see, look. 

Invit — ask; invite. L. iiwitaxe. 

In vol (eiwoi) — a sending ; invoice 
(a bill of goods sent). F. envoi. 
O. F. envoice, to send. 

Ir — anger; ire, irascible (quickly 
aroused to anger). L. ira. 

Iron {eiron) — a dissembler ; irony 
(a ddsgmsed sarcasm or cutting 
criticism). Oc. eiron. 

Irr — snarl as a dog; irritate 
(tease, arouse, as in causing a 
dog to snarl), L, irrire. 



Irrig — flood ; irrigate (to moisten 
with an artificial flood). L. 
irrigate. L. rigare, ta.saet, to 
moisten. .". ":::' 

Iso — equal ; isoceles (having two 
eqiuH legs, or sides). Q. isoa. 

Isol — island ; isolate (to separate, 
cut off, as £ui island) It. iaoia, 
L. insida. 

Iss — depart, go forth; issue **» ''• 
(to go forth). F. issir. L. eacire, 
L. ex, out ; ire, to go. 

Isthm — narrow passage ; isth- 
TTius.*^ Gh. isthmoa. 

It — go; circuit (a going com- 
pletely around), exit ^ (a going 
out), ambitton *" (a seeking after 
preferment, as when one goes 
around soliciting votes), transit 
(a going across), preterit (gone 
by), sedition (dissension, a going 
aside). L. ire, i^us. 

Iter — again ; iterate"' (repeat, say 
again). L. iter. 

Itiner — journey; itinerant** 
(Jau/meying about). li,iter,itin' 
eris. 

tlae— lie ; a^djaoent (lying against). 
L. .Tocere. 

Jacul — javelin; ^'ocwZate'" (ex- 
press suddenly, like hwrling 
forth a javelin), L. joct^um. 
L. jacere, to cast, hurl. 

tlaun — yellow; jaundia^ (a dis- 
ease which gives the skin and 
eyes a yeUotv color). F. jau/ne. 
L. gaibus. 

Jeet— cast, hurl; abject (base, as 
if cast away), ad^'ective (a modi- 
fying word throtvn with a 
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noun), conjecture (a throwmg 
or putting together, an infer- 
ence, a guess), d^'ec^ {cast down), 
e^cct {cast out), mject {cast into), 
intei^/ec^ion (a word of emotion 
or surprise throtvn loosely in 
a/mong the other words of a 
sentence), jet&axn (goods thrown 
overboard), jetty (a kind of 
pier ih/roum up to deepen a 
channel), jtU (to project or 
throw forward), object {throw 
against), otj/ec^*" (something 
perceived, as thrown directly 
before the attention), ^vqject 
{cast forward), prq/ec^ (a plan 
thrown forth), r^'ec^"^ {throw 
back), sulj/ec^*" {oast under). L. 
^acere, jectoa. 

Jcjun — hungry, meager; Jejune 
{empty), L. jejtmua. 

tFoum {ditum) — daily; jotumal 
(a dadly record) jou/mej^ ^^ (a 
da^8 travel), sudjoiM^ (put off 
to another day), aojou/m (to 
another day% sojov/m (to dwell, 
stay from day to day). L. di- 
v/mua, L. d4ea, a day. 

Jubil— shout of joy ; jtOnl&tion «" 
(rejoicing wildly, making shotUs 
of joy). L. ^'t^Zum. 

Jubil {y6bel)—Bhout of joy, blast 
of trumpet) ; juhUee »«>' »'« (a time 
of great rejoicing). Heb. ydhe^. 

Judic — judge ; ''^ judiciary (the 
judges as a body), judicisX (per- 
taining to a court or judge), 
jvdicB,t\xre (the office of a 
jvdge), judicious (using care- 
ful judgment), ac^t^icate (to 
determine as a judge), ^v^ur 



dice (an opinion or judgmeni 
formed in advance of investi- 
gation). L. judex, judicis. 

Jug— yoke ; conjugal (relating to 
husband and wife, those yoked 
together in the bonds of matri- 
mony), coi\;>*grate (to give a 
connected, or yoked together, 
view of the parts of a verb), 
sut|;t^^ate (bring under the yoke 
of a conqueror). L. jugum. 

Jugful — collar-bone ; ju^gulBX (at 
the side of the neck, near the 
coUa/r-hone). L; jugulurti (the 
collar-bone, the little yoke that 
unites the breast and shoulder). 
L. jugura, a yoke. 

Jun (ju/ven) — young ; ju/nior 
{you/nger), jtmiper (an ever- 
green, and therefore ever- 
young, jdant). L. juvenis. 

Junct — join ; Q^djwact (an ap- 
. pondage, joined to), coDjum^ 
Hon (a joi/ning together), in- 
ju/nction (a command, ordained, 
or joined into), junction (a jam- 
i/ag), ju/nctxxro (a critical mo- 
ment, like the u/nion of the 
planets), suly'tmctive (expressing 
a condition subjoined, or joined 
under). L. ju/ngerei jum^tua. 

Jur — swear; abjure {swear away), 
a/^u/re (address with solemn 
invocoMon), conjure {swea/r to- 
gether), ju/ry (a sworn body of 
men), ^rjure (to swear falsely, 
to forswear). L. jurare. 

Jur — law, right ; injwre *** (to 
harm, to do what is not right), 
^tmdical (relating to cou/rts of 
justice that declare the la/w), jvr 
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Pro. WeU 

Now come, my Ariel ; bring a coroU&ry^ 

leather than want a spirit ; appear, and pertly.— 

No tongue ; all eyes ; be silent. —Shakespeare. 

Within its round of sea and sky and field, 

Earth wheels with all her ssones, the Kosmos stands revealed.— WkUUer. 

To-morrow^ and to-morrow^ and to-morrow^ 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syl/odle of recwrfed time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted /oote 
The way to dusty deBXYi.—SMkespeare. 

It is not his lAtin which makes Horace oomujpdliUein.^ nor can B6ranger^8 
French prevent his becoming bo.— Lowell. 

Now gliding remote on the verge of the sky, 

The moon, half «a^in^t«ished, her crescent displays,— BeattU. 

The soul partakes the season^s youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 

Lie deep ^neath a sUenee pure and smooth, 

Lake burnt-out craters healed with snow.—XaimflB. 

No I T will win for him a nobler name, 
Than capUve crescents^ *piles of turbaned heads. 
Or towns retaken from the Tartar, giye.—Klnff8iejf, 

I could have laughed myself to scorn to find 
In that decr^t man so firm a mind.— WonUworth, 

Looked down the gorge, and lo 1 no bridge, no snow- 
But seas of writhing glacier, gashed and scored 
With splintered gulfs, and fathomless creva0aeB,—King8leif, 

Seb. A living drollery : Now I will believe. 
That there are unicorns; that in Arabia ' 

There is one tree, the phoenix' throne ; one phcsniz 
At this this hour reigning there. 

Ant. I'll bdieve both ; 
And what does else want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be sworn 'tis true ; travelers ne'er did lie. 
Though fools at home condenm them..— Shakespeare. 

Journeying to the Holy Land, 

Glove of steel ui)on the, hand, 

Oross of crimson on the hreast.—Longf^low. 
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risdiction (the power of a court 
in pronouncing what is law), 
jtirist (a person well versed in 
the Uwj), L. jiLSf juris. 
Juven — young; jvA^&nile {youth- 
fiU), reou/venate (restore youth), 
L. jwvema. 

lia — the people ; laity (the people 
as distinguished from the cler- 
gy), tot/man. L. Zoos. 

Liab (Jambam,) — seize, take; sylZo- 
We '*. **• (a group of letters taken 
together). Oc. kmiba/neiiL 

Labi — lip; labial (a Up letter). 
L. labixun, 

liabor '* — work ; colZo&orate (uxyrk 
together), elahoraXe (work out), 
labor, laboratory, L. labor. 

Labyrinth — a maze; lohyrmth 
(a place full of lanes intersect- 
ing*). Q-. labyrmthoa, 

LiMser — mangled, torn; lacerate, 
L. lacer, 

Lachrym — tears ; lach/rymoae, 
lach/rymdl, L. lachryma, 

Lact — milk; Uicteal, lettuce, L. 
lac, lactia. 

Lamb — lick; Icmibent,'^^^ lamprey 
(an eel-like fish that clings to, 
or Ucks, the rocks). L. kLmbere, 



Lament — mournful cry. L. lor 
m&nt\xm. 

Lamin — thin plates of metal; 
la/minsi, laminar, L. lamina. 

Lamp — shine ; la/mp. G. kmipein. 

Lan — wool; toriiferous. L. lana. 

Lane — plate, dish ; ba^Tice (a 
scale having two plates or 
dishes). L. lanx, kmds. 

Lance — lance ; la/ncey^'^^ lancet, 
lanceolate (la/nce-shaped), launch 
(to slide into the water, to 
hurl forth as a lance). L. lancea, 

Langru — be weak ; languid,^** lan^ 
guiah, languor. ^^* L. la/nguere. 

Lantern. L. la/ntema, 

Lapid — stone ; lapidary (a carver 
of gems, or precious stones), 
dilapidated (ruined, with the 
stones torn apart). L. lapis, 
lapidia. 

Laps — slip ; collapse, elapse, lapse, 
lapsus linguae (a slip of the 
tongue). L. labi, lapsus, 

Lar (latr) — robber; torceny (rob- 
bery), burglar (a house-breaker, 
a town-robber). L. latro. 

Lard— fat of bacon; la/rd, inter-i 
lard. L. lardua. 

Larg— large, liberal; large, lar- 
gess (a liberal gift). L. largus. 



* The Labyrinth was an underground edifice on the island of Crete. It was 
composed of intricate passages, so that a person once at the center could scarcely 
find his way out. During the reign of the mythical King Minos, the labsrrinth 
was made the abode of the minotaur, a monster half man and half bull. The 
Athenians had killed the son of Minos. In revenge, he threatened the destruc- 
tion of their city; but he consented to si>are them on condition of receiving 
every year seven youths and seven maidens to be devoured by the minotaur. 
The hero Theseus resolved to end the odious tribute by the destruction of the 
monster. He went as one of the youths and killed the minotaur in the laby- 
rinth. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, gave him a ball of thread, which he un- 
rolled gradually as he passed through the labyinnth to the apartment of the 
minotatir. By means of this thread he was enabled to retrace his way out. 
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LARV — LEG; LECT. 



Larv — ghost, mask; larv& (the 
insect in its masked form). L. 
la/rv&, 

LaryBx ; laryugr — « the throat. 
Q-. larynx, laryngos. 

Lasciv — lustful ; lascwioua, L. 
laadvua. 

Lass — weary; lassitude, alas/ 
(ah I I am wea/ry J). L. lassua. 

Lat — wide ; totttude.*" L. latus. 

Iiat — lie hid ; Zotent."* L. latere, 

Liat — carry, lift, bring; col^te, 
dilate,^' *'• elate {uplift), ilkUive 
(making an inference, a ca/rry- 
ing in), oblate (compressed along 
the axis, having the poles car- 
ried together^ predate (a bishop, 
one el&vated over a charge), 
prolate (extended along the axis, 
having the poles ca/rried for- 
wa/rd), veUUe^ (report, bring 
'bacHS), supertofive {elevated over 
all others, the Mghest), trans- 
kUe, legis^G^ (bring forward 
and enact la/ws), &hlative (ex- 
pressing deprivation, a ca/rry- 
i/ng away), L. toUere, latua. 

Later — side ; collaterals^* (side by 
side), equi2!a^eral, lateral, quad- 
rilateral. L. Za^us, lateriB, 

Latr — servant, worshiper; ido^ 
atry (the worship of idols), G. 
laMa, Q-. Za^ron, hire. 

Latt — lath, thin plate; lattice (a 
frame-work of crossed laths), 
latten (sheet tin). G-er. latte. 

Laud — praise; lavd, la/ud&Uon, 
L. la/us, lavdia. 

Lav; lau — wash; lave, la/oer^- 
(a mash-howl), lava (molten 

* Originally to gather the sense. 



wash from a volcano), laven- 
der (a plant placed in freshly- 
washed linen), lavatory, laun- 
dress (the tuasfier-wonian), L. 
lavaxe, lauare. 

Lav — bale out water ; lavish (pro- 
fuse, as if throwing away, like 
haled water). A. S. la/oe. 

Lax — loose; lax, relax, laxative. 
L. laxyja, 

Lea^^er (leger) — a camp; be- 
leaguer (to besiege with an 
army enca/mped about). Du. 
leger, 

Lee {leg) — speak; diaZect (a va- 
riety of speech). G. Ze^ein. 

Leet — leg. 

Leg" — appoint, send, bring ; legate 
(an amhassador), legajcy (a sum 
bequeathed), allege (declare, 
bring forward), collea>g\ie (an 
associate, one sent with), defe- 
g'ate (to appoint, send as a 
representative), retegfate (to 
banish, send away). L. Ze^are, 
L. lex, legis, law. 

Leg" ; lect — gather, choose ; col- 
lect,^^ elect, eclectic (selected, 
picked out), eclege (a selection, 
picked out), predilection '** (a 
leaning toward, a choosing be- 
forehand), Ze^on'^^''*'* (a body of 
soldiers gathered together), leg- 
ume (a pod, a crop that may be 
gathered instead of cut), diZi- 
grent"* (attentive to work, chocs- 
ing between), eUgihle, eZe^ant 
(fine, and therefore chosen), L. 
legere, Zec^us. G. Zegrein, lectos. 

Leg ; leet — read ; * legible,*^* Ze- 

See Leg^ led, to gather, choose. 



LEG — Lie. 
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flfend'" (a story, something to 
be read), tec^ure*^^ (an elaborate 
address, usually read), lection 
{areadrng), lesson.^^ L. tegrere, 

Leg — law ; Ze^al, legitimate (la/w- 
fut), Zegislate (make la/ws\ oMoy 
(a mixture allowed by Ioajo), 
L. leXf legis, 

I^eger— light ; ^egrer-line (the light 
line above or below the musical 
3tafl), tegrerdemain {sleight of 
Tiand). F. leger, 

liemm — take, seize ; lemma 
(an assumption, a taking for 
granted), diZemma (the neces- 
sity of making a difficult de- 
cision, a cateMng both ways). 
Or. la/mha/nein, eilemm^sd. 

Liemar — ghost ; lem,wr (a noo- 
tv/maZ animal). L. lemtt/r. 

Lien — soft, mild; lenity, lenient, 
L. Ze^is. 

Lient — slack, loose; r^ent,^ L. 
lentvia, 

Leo; leon — lion; Zeopard (the 
spotted, or pa/rd, Hon), leonine, 
chame2eo7^ (a kind of lizard, 
the grou/nd Uon)^ Leonard (a 
very Uon), dandeiHon (the lion*8 
tooth). L. leo, leonis, 

Lepid — scale ; Zejp^odendron, 
Zepic2optera. G. lepis, lepidoa. 

Lepor — h^re ; Zeponne, leveret (a 
young hare), L. Zepus, Zeporis. 

Leps — seize, catch, take ; cata- 
Zep«y (a sudden suppression of 
motion, a seizing down), epi- 
Zep«y (a convulsive fit, a seizi/ng 
wpoffi), Q-. kmiba/aein, Upso- 
mai. 



Les (Ices) — hurt, injure; Zesion 
(a rupture, an injwry), L. 
ZcBdere, Zcbsus. 

Leth — oblivion ; lethar^^ (a state 
of unconsciousness). G-. l&Ihe, 

Lev — light; Zevity, alZetdate. L. 
Zeins. 

Lev — lift, raise, rise ; Zeyer, Zei;y 
(to radse troops, or a tax), leaven 
(the substance which causes 
bread to rise), levee (a recep- 
tion, formerly given in the 
morning, on rising), eZei;ate, 
i>yant (the eastern part of 
the Mediterranean, where the 
sun rises), L. Zevare. L. levia, 
light. 

Lev — smooth ; Zeingate. L. Zet;is. 

Lexi — a word, saying ; Zecc«5on**® 
(a dictionary, a book of uxyrds), 
Q, lexis, Q, legein, to speak. 

Li — tie, bind, hold; Ziable, Zien, 
alZy. F. Zier. L. ligare. 

Lib — taste, sip, pour out; Uba- 
tion {a pouring out of wine in 
honor of the gods). L. Z*6are. 

Libell — little book ; Hbel (a pub- 
lished defamation). L. Z^eZZus. 
L. M)er, 

Liber — free; Z^&erty, Z^&erate, lib- 
eral,^* deZiver,"* Uvery^* (the 
uniform of a servant, delivered 
to him by his master). L. Uber. 

Liber ; libr — balance, weigh ; 
Zi6rate, deZi&erate {weigh thor- 
oughly), L. Zi6ra. 

Libidiu — lust ; UtMmona. L. 
Ubido, lihidinia. 

Libr — book ; dibrary.^^ L. liber. 

Lie — be permitted ; Z«jense (a 
permission), Zicense {wn/re- 



124 QUOTATIONS. 

"And dost thou think"— the Liaiirel cried, 
And raised its head with mod&at pride, 
While on its little trembling tongue 
A drop of dew incumbent Yixm^.—MontMy Anthology^ 

There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Be^um^nt in the shade, as if Qsi&&p.— Word8vxnih, 

Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet does A^pprove 
By his loved man«ionry, that the heaven^s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze, buttroEB, 
No ooigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have ob^cr^'ed, the air 
Is delicB,tQ.— Shakespeare. 

Low and loud and sweetly blended, 

Ix>w at times and loud at times. 

And changing like a poet^s rhymes. 

Bang the beautiful wild chimes 

'Erom the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of Bruges.— Zowg/Wfcw. 

"Defend my frail^ my erring youth, 
And teach me this importsLnt truth, 

The hunMe are secure.— Hannah More. 

And in and out and everywhere 

Flashes along the corridor 

The sunshine of their golden h&ir.^JJongfeOow, 

As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea.— ifoOfV. 

Or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless cowriers of the air.— Shakespeare, 

Those evening bells 1 those evening bells I 
How many a tale their music tells. 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime. ^'Moore, 

And thou dost see them rise, 
Star qf the Pole \ and thou dost Ree them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies, ^ 

Thou keep'st thy old, unmoving station yet. 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dip'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main.— JTrytml. 



LID — LITE. 
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framed action), licentiate (the 
holder of a license to practice 
a profession), Wcentious (yield- 
ing to license, loose in conduct), 
leisure, aHcit {not allowed), L. 
licere. 

Lid (Iced); lis Qces) — strike; col- 
lide, collision, eUde, elision. 
L. Iceder, Icesus. 

I4eu — place ; lieu, ^^et^tenant (a 

» subaltern officer, ready to hold 
the place of the captain). F. 
lieu. 

liigi— tie, bind ; ?*grament (a hojid), 
Mature (a ha/ndage) alZi^ation 
(a rule for mixing, or binding 
together, ingredients), league^* 
(an alliance, or binding to- 
gether), ob%e {bind against). 
L. ligaxe. 

JAgn — wood; ligneous, Ugnifer- 
ous, lignite {tuood-coal), lignuin- 
vitas (a very hard wood, the 
iwod of life). L. lignum. 

JAmia — ^threshold, entrance ; pre- 
Jmrniajry (before entrance upon 
the general subject, introduc- 
tory), eUmina,te (cast out, as if 
to pid ouA of doors). L. limcn, 
Wmims. 

Liimit — boundary ; H/mit. L. 
H/mes, li/mitis. 

Liimpid*^* — clear. L. U/mpidus. 

Lin — flax; linen (made ot flax), 
lining (made of Unen), Zmseed, 
Unnet (the fl^ix bird), crino- 
Ime (hair cloth, as if made of 
flax), Une (a mark compared 
to a thread of flax). L. Zmum. 



Lin — smear; Mr^iment (a sub- 
stance smeared on). L. Unere. 

Line — line ; Unea.r (composed of 
lines), lineal (in the direct Une), 
lineament (a feature, as if 
drawn in Unes), delineate (to 
sketch, as with lines). L. linea,. 
L. Unum, flax.* 

Lingu — tongue ; UnguaX, linguist 
(one versed in languages, or 
tongues), langua^ge,^^'^ ligule (a 
petal having the form of a 
strap, or tongue). L. lingua. 

Liuqu; lict — leave; deUnqu^nt 
(remiss, leaving undone), relvn- 
quish, relict (a widow, left bcr- 
hdnd). dereZJctton (complete 
abandonment), relic *^* (an object 
left behind). L. linqusre, Zic^s. 

Lip {leip) — leave ; ecZipse *** (an ob- 
servation, or leaving out), el- 
apse (an imperfect circle, a 
lea/ving in). G. leipein. 

Liqii — to be wet ; liquid,^ liq- 
t^or.'^* L. Uquere. 

Liquid — clear; Uquid&te {to pay 
off, and dear, an account): L. 
Uquddus. L. liqv^re, to be wet. 

Lit {leit) — public ; Zi^urgy (apw6- 
lic service). G. leitos. 

Lit {lect) — bed, couch ; Utt/er (a 
portable couch), litter (materi- 
als for a bed, as straw, etc., 
hence a confused mass of things 
scattered), coverZe^. L. Zec^us. 
. Litan — pray ; litany *** (a form of 
prayer). G. litojiein, L. lite, a 
prayer. 

Lite {lUh}^ 



* A line Is compared to a threctd of JIax. 
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"And dost thou think"-— the Laurel cried, 
And raised its head with modo^ pride, 
While on its little trembling tongue 
A drop of dew incumbent hying.— MorUJUy Anthology, 

There was he seen upon the cottage bench, 
Be0um6ent in the shade, as if asleep,— Wordsworth, 

Ban. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet does B,yprooG 
By his loved mofwionry, that the heaven^s breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty frieze, buttress, 
No ooigne of vantage, but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procrcant cradle : Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observed.^ the air 
Is delicate.— Shakegpeare. 

Low and loud and sweetly blended, 

Ix>w at times and loud at times, 

And changing like a poet^s rhymes. 

Bang the beautiful wild chimes 

Erom the belfry in the market 

Of the ancient town of BmgeB.^LongfeUow. 

"D^end my frail, my erring youth. 
And teach me this important truth, 

The humble are eiecure.—Hcumah Mors, 

And in and out and everywhere 

Flashes along the corridor 

The sunshine of their golden 'ha.ic.^LongfsOow, 

As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, 

The needle points faithfully o'er the dim sea.— ifoOfV. 

Or heaven's cherubim, hors'd 
Upon the sightless cowriers of the air.— 8hakespea/re, 

Those evening bells I those evening bells ! 
How many a tale their music tells, 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time, 
When last I heard their soothing chime. •"Moore, 

And thou dost see them rise. 
Star qf the Pole ! and thou dost Ree them set. 

Alone, in thy cold skies, ^ 

Thou keep'st thy old, unmoving station yet. 
Nor join'st the dances of that glittering train. 
Nor dip'st thy virgin orb in the blue western main.— .BryoNl. 
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st/ra/med action), /^centiate (the 
holder of a license to practice 
a profession), Z^centious (yield- 
ing to license, loose in conduct), 
leisure, illicit (not allowed), L. 
Zicere. 

Lid (Iced); lis (Ices) — strike; col- 
Ude, collision, elide, elision. 
L. Iceder, Icesus. 

I4eu — place; lieu, ^t^tenant (a 

' subaltern officer, ready to hold 
the place of the captain). F. 
lieu. 

liig*—- tie, bind ; lament (a ham/d), 
Mature (a hamda^e) al^ation 
(a rule for mixing, or binding 
together, ingredients), Zeogrue*** 
(an alliance, or binding to- 
gether), oblige (bind against). 
L. Ugaxe, 

JAgn — wood; Ugneons, lignifer- 
ous, lignite (tuood-coal), lignum- 
vitas (a very hard wood, the 
iwod of life). L. lignum. 

liiiiiin — ^threshold, entrance ; pre- 
Umi/naxj (before entra/nce upon 
the general subject, introduc- 
tory), eUminate (cast out, as if 
to put out of doors). L. limen, 
Wmims. 

Limit — boundary ; Hmfiit. L. 
H/mes, li/mdti^. 

Liimpid*** — clear. L. Umpidus. 

Lin — flax; linen (made ot flax), 
lining (made of Unen), Zmseed, 
Jmvnet (the fl^ix bird), crino- 
Ime (hair cloth, as if made of 
flaaS), li/ne (a mark compared 
to a thread of flxix). L. Zmum. 



Lin — smear; 1/i/niment (a sub- 
stance smeared on). L. Unere. 

Line — line ; Uneax (composed of 
lines), lineal (in the direct H/ne), 
lineament (a feature, as if 
drawn in lines), delineate (to 
sketch, as with lines). L. linea.. 
L. Unnm, flax.* 

Ling^u — tongue ; li/ngu£il, li/nguist 
(one versed in languages, or 
tongues), langua^e,^^* ligule (a 
petal having the form of a 
strap, or tongue). L. Imgua,. 

Liuqu; lict — leave; delmqv^nt 
(remiss, leaving undone), relin- 
quish, relict (a widow, left be- 
hind), dereliction (complete 
abandonm&nt), relic ^* (an object 
left behind). L. Unqusre, Zic^s. 

Lip (leip) — leave ; eclipse *** (an ob- 
servation, or leaving out), el- 
cipse (an imperfect circle, a 
leaving in). G. ledpein. 

Liqu — to be wet; Uquid,^ Uq- 
uor.'^*' L. Uquere. 

Liquid — clear; Z^t^^date (to pay 
off, and clea/r, an account); L. 
Uquddus. L. liqv^re, to be wet. 

Lit (leit) — public ; Zi^urgy (a pub- 
lic service). Q. leitos. 

Lit (lect) — bed, couch ; Utter (a 
portable couch), litter (materi- 
als for a bed, as straw, etc., 
hence a confused mass of things 
scattered), coverZe^. L. Zec^us. 

Litan — pray ; litany ^^^ (a form of 
prayer). G. Zi^cmein. L. lite, a 
prayer. 

Lite (lUhy^ 



♦ A line is comi)ared to a thread of flax. 
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LITER — LONG. 



Liter — letter; Uteral (according 
to the letter), Uterary (relating 
to Uteratiire), UteraXi (men of 
learning, or letters), literQ,t\xre 
(the writings of those skilled in 
letters, or learning), al^toration 
(a succession of words begin- 
ning with the same letter), ob- 
literate (to efface, as by paint- 
ing over the letters of an in- 
scription), letter, L. lUera., L. 
Wnere, Utus, to smear. 

Lith — stone; Uthograiglby (a, pro- 
cess of drawing on stone), Uth- 
ology, Mhotomy (the operation 
of cutting for stone in the 
bladder), Uths^r^e (protoxide of 
lead, silver-stone), monoUth (a 
smgle-stone shaft), aBTolite (a 
stone from the upper air). G. 
lUhos, 

iiitig — dispute, contest; Utiga.te 
(contest at law). L. litig&re. L. 
Us, Utes, strife ; ogrere, to urge. 

Littor — sea-shore ; UttoraX. L. 
UtttLs, Uttoris, 

Liv — to be bluish ; Uvid. L. 
Uvere, 

Liver — See Uber. 

Loe — place; local, locate, loco- 



motion (moving from place), 
tocomotive, disZocate (put out 
of place). L. Zocus. 

Loeut {loqu) — 

Loft — air, sky; aloft (on high, 
in the air), lofty ^^ (high up in 
the air), loft (an v^pper room), 
lift (to reuse into the adr), 
Scand. loft. 

Log — speech, word, account, 
reason ; apotogy (a defense, a 
speaking off .the charge or 
fault), catatoflTie*** (an enroll- 
ment, or list, a full account), 
decaZogrue (the ten commandr- 
ments),ie^\log\XQ (a concluding 
spee/ih), eulogy (praise, a speak- 
ing well of some person or 
thing), monologue (a speakinj 
alone), protogrue **^ (a speakinj 
before), logic (the science of 
reasoning), syllogism (the three 
propositions involved in reason- 
ing from premises to a conclu- 
sion*), analogy (a comparison, 
a proportion, an equality of 
ratios). G. logos. Q-. Zegrein, to 
speak. 

Long — long; longitude (distance 
east and west on the earth, 



* The syllogism contains three propositions, viz. : a mojor premUse, a nAnor pre- 
Txdae, and the condusion, as, for example : 

Man is mortal: 
William Jones is a man ; 
Therefore William Jones is mortal. 

The propositions are not always stated in this order ; but they are involved in 
the argument. A fallacy, or false reasoning, is usually due to faulty premises. 
They are either not true, or else they do not correspond. The syllogism was first 
discovered and stated by Aristotle, the great scientist of antiquity. The science of 
logic, or the art of reasoning, received almost its full development at his hands. 
The specious reasoning of the mphMs urged forward throe great men in succes- 
sion, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, to And the tests of truth and sound reasoning, 
with the result of creating the science of logic. 
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its supposed length), elongate 
{lengthen out), oblong (a rect- 
angle, long from side to side), 
longevity {length of life), pur- 
Join (steal, originally to detain, 
or prolong the use). L. tongrus. 

Lop {loop) — run ; etope"* (rim out 
or away), intertoper (an in- 
truder, one who rtms in 
among). Du. loopen. 

lioqu ; locut — speali, talk ; 
loquacioua {taOcatwe), circum- 
2oot^on {talking around), col- 
loquy (a conversation, a talk- 
ing together), e^i^on (a 
speaking out clearly), "^ioquent^ 
{speaking out with moving 
power), obtogt^y (calumny, a 
speaking against), inter^t^r 
(a questioner, speaking between 
the several answers), soli^t^y 
(a speakmg alone or to one's 
self), ventriJogt^ist (one who 
speaks, as it were, from his 
stomach), aXtocution (an oe^ 
dr&M). L. Joqui, ^t^us. 

Lot — wash ; loHon. (a wash), L. 
la/oBxe, lotxx'a. 

Loy. Qeg) — law ; loyaX (faithful to 
the government, or laws of the 
land), sMoy (a mixture of base 
metal provided by law for 
hardening coins). L. lex, legis, 

Lubric — slippery ; lubi'icate 
(make slippery). L. Ivibricua, 

Luc — shine ; Zt^id, transZi/cent "®, 
•" {shming through), pelZi«5id 
(thoroughly Itbcid, or clear), 
eZt^jidate (clear up, make lucid, 
or clear). L. luceve. 

Luc — Ught ; Zt^ubration (a pro- 



duction composed in seclusion, 
as by lamp-light), Lucitev (the 
morning star, the bringing of 
Ught). L. lux, luci^, 

Luct — a wrestling, struggling; 
veluctaxit ^^ (unwilling, strug- 
gling back). L. lucta, 

Lucr — gain; lucre, L. lucrxim. 

Lud ; lus — sport, play, laugh, 
mock ; Zi^icrous (laughable, 
like something done in sport), 
aMvde (refer to lightly, as in 
sport), colZmZe (act with, as in 
play), deZttcZe"'' (mock at, as in 
play), elude (avoid, as in play), 
illude (deceive, mock at), illu- 
sion (deception, a mocking at), 
preZmZe (an introduction, a 
play beforehand), interZt^e (a 
pause, delay, like a break in 
the middle of a play), L. 
Zt^dere, Zt^us. 

Lug — mourn; Zt^ubrious (Trwwm- 
/t^Z). L. lu^ere. 

Lumb — loin; lumbax, htmbago 
(rheumatism in the loins and 
back). L. lum,bus. 

Lumin — light; luminaxy, lumin- 
ous, iMwrninate, L. lu/men, 
hmiinia, 

Lun — the moon; lujiax, lu/n&te 
(shaped like a crescent moon), 
Zwr^atic (a person having a dis- 
ordered mind, supposed to be 
aflPected by the moon), luna- 
tion (the revolution, or period, 
of the moon). L. lu/aa. 

Lup — wolf; lupine. L. Zwpus. 

Lurid — pale yellow ; lurid 
(gloomy, as of a pale yeU&w 
color). L. lu^riduB, 



128 QUOTATIONS. 

Not from the grand old masters, 

Not from the bards sublime^ 
Whose distant footsteps echo 

Through the corridors of time.— LongfeOow, 

Where perhaps some beauty lies, 

The cynosure of neighboring eyeB.—MiUon, 

Her eye disowrses, I will a.nswer it.— 

I am too bold, ^tis not to me she speaks * 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those Bt&TB,—Shaketptare. 

He comes with suocowr speedy 

To those who suf/«r wrong ; 
To help the poor and needy. 

And bid the weak be ebrong.—Montffomerjf, 

On thy unaltering blaze 
The half -wrecked moriner, his Gompass lost, 

Fixes his steady gasse, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And those who stray in i)erilous wastes, by night. 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps T\^t.— Bryant. 

But I am con^ton^ as the northern star^ 

Of whose true-flx'd and resting qucUity 

There is no fellow in the Armament. 

The skies are painted with unnumbered sparks. 

They are all fire, and every one doth shine ; 

But there^s but one in all doth hold hiB T^lEyce.— Shakespeare, 

Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested ; that is, some books are to be read only in part ; others, to be 
read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with dittgemce and 
Skttentioji,^Lord Bacon. 

Jove^s lightnings, the precursors 
O' the dreadful thunder-claps, more momentary 
And sight-outrunning were not; the fire, and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seemed tu besiege, and make his bold waves tremble ; 
Yes, his dread trident Hhaikt^.— Shakespeare. 

As the materials of enjoyment and instruction acctimf</ate around us, more 
and more must thuB be daily r^ecfed and left to waste; for, while our tasks 
lengthen, our lives remain as short as ever; and the calls on our time multiply, 
while our time itself is flying swiftly away.— Lord J^rey. 
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Liis — See lud. 

Lustr — enlighten; lustre, iUus- 
trate, L. lustrum.. 

Lustr — expiatory sacrifice; Ivs- 
trum., lustral, Zt*s^ration. L. 
libstrum,* 

liUt — wash; abZtttion, di^te(thin 
out, tucLsh apart), -pollute (de- 
file, as with an over-washing 
fiood). L. lueve, lutxi^. 

Lut — a musical instrument. F. lut. 

Lux — pomp, excess ; Iuxuty. L. 
lux\x&, 

Ly (J/u) — loosen ; analyze (loosen 
up), paraZt/ze (render helpless, 
loosen beside). G. lu^in. 

Lymph — water, liquid; lymph, 
lymphatic. Gt. lympha.. 

Lyr (hir) — a lute f ; lyre, lyric 
(fitted for the lyre). Gt. lura. 

Macep — to steep ; macerate. L. 
macerare, • 

Machin — device, maxjhine ; ma- 
chine, m^ichvnation (a wicked 



device). L. moc/wna. Gr. me- 
chxine. 

Maci — leanness ; emaciate. L. 
m^acies, 

Macr — long, great ; macrocosm 
(the whole universe, the great 
world), macron (the sign of the 
long sound). G. macros. 

Macul — spot, speck, hole, net- 
work ; m^icz^ate (to defile, to 
spot), imm-aci^ate (unspotted), 
mxickerel (the spotted fish), ma/il 
(steel net-work for armor). Ij. 
m^acuZa. 

Madr (m,am>d/r) — ^herd, flock ; mad- 
rigal (a shepherd's song). It. 
marw^a. L. m<j/ndra, a stall, 
stable. G. mandra, a fold. 

Mag^ister ; magristr — master ; 
m^agisterial (despotic, like a 
master), magistrate. L. ma^- 
ister, magistri. 

Ma^n — great; magrnitude,*^^ Tnag'- 
Tiificent, mayT^animous,^*' m>ag- 
nity, m^agnate. L. ma^nua. 



♦ The lustrum occTirred at Borne once in five years. Hence the period of five 
years came to be ccdled a lustrum. 

t The Ijrre was the favorite instrument of Aix)llo, the god of music. Accord- 
ing to ancient fable, the god was induced on two occasions to engage in musical 
contests designed to test the sweetness of the lyre and the skill of its master. In 
the first place, he competed with Pan, the good-natured but homely god of the 
shepherds, and who had invented the reed pipe. In this contest, Midas, King of 
Lydia, was made the judge. Apollo threw every grace of manner into his per- 
formance, and brought forth such heavenly strains of music that the neighbor- 
ing mountains murmured ecstatic admiration. But the uncultivated sense of the 
king awarded the superiority to the squeaking pipes of Pan. He was punished 
for his bad taste by having his ears transformed into those of an ass. The re- 
nowned Phrygian cap was invented to coijceal this deformity. But it was dis- 
covered by the barber, who, unable to retain so wonderful a secret, and not dar- 
ing to divulge it to a mortal, dug a hole in the ground and laughed his secret 
into it. The following season large reeds grew up where the ground had been, 
stirred ; and their dry rattle made known to the world the convulsing secret of 
the barber. On another occasion a satyr, named Mansyas, dared to compete with 
the sun-god ; but his performance was so abominable that Apollo, in disgust, had 
him flayed alive. 
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Main — chief. O. F. maine, magne, 
L. magnus, great. 

Main (ma/n) — hand ; legerd&mam 
(sleight of hand\ ^mcwntain (to 
hold as in the hand), L. mcmuiB. 

Ms^est — dignity, honor; mOfjesty^ 
(supreme dignity), L. mc^estua. 

Major — greater; major (greater, 
also a military oflBcer of hdgfier 
rank than a captiain), majority 
(the greater number, also fuU 

m 

age, the rank of major), mc^or- 
domo (a steward, the great per- 
sonage of the house), mayor 
(the cMef executive of a city). 
L. m<ijor, 

Mai — bad, ill; malioQ^'^ (iZZ-will), 
moZady*** (an illness), m^alaxia, 
{bad air), m^a^ign (unfavorable, 
^ZMisposed). L. maZus. 

Malle — hammer; m^alleahle ^^^ (ca- 
pable of being Tiam/mered out), 
mall (a kind of hamm^er), mM- 
let (a small m<iU), m<ml (to 
strike or hamnm>&r). L. maUeMA, 

Mamm — breast ; mammal (an 
animal that suckles its yoxmg 
at the breast), rnammiilQXY 
(pertaining to the breasts), L. 
mamnma,. 

Mamm — the earth; mammoih 
(a great extinct animal, sup- 
posed at one time to have bur- 
rowed in the eoArth), Tart. 
m>a/m/m^ 



Man — hand; numusl (done by 
hamd, also a brief treatise easily 
carried in the ha/nd), ajnanu- 
ensis (one who writes with the 
ha/nd from dictation), m^mitam 
(hold by the ha/nd), m^anacle (a 
shackle for the hamd), m^a/nage ^^ 
(to handle), Tnomtge (the control, 
or hamdling, of horses), mani- 
fest ^^^ (apparent, as if struck by 
the 7ta/nd), mar^iple (a small 
company, or handftU, of sol- 
diers), TTKWiipulate (to handle), 
mariner***^ (way of doing or ha/nd- 
Ung), TTianufacture (a making 
by ha/nd*), manumit (set free, 
send out of hand), maneuver 
(a skillful piece of Jumditvork), 
manuscript (written by hand), 
emancipate (set free, take out 
of hand). L. monus. 

Man — flow ; er^ionate (jfow forth). 
L. Tnonare.' 

Man ; mans— stay, dwell ; manor 
(the dweUmg of the lord, or 
owner), mansion "•» "* (a fine 
d/weUvng), ma/nse (a clergyman's 
abode), msnieX (employed about 
the house), permaTient {staying 
throughout), remain {stay back). 
L. manere, 7nan«us. 

Mane {^mami) — a seer ; necro- 
mancy (divining, or foreseemg, 
by means of dead bodies). G. 
momtiA. 



* Modem mannfaoture is oarried on mostly by machinery. This gives in 
some respects an exactness of xiroduct not reached by the human hand. Bot it 
* also gives a monotonous sameness of product, an endless rei)etition of the same 
identical thing. Human skill, on the contrary, can not exactly duplicate its 
products, and it is, moreover, led into pleasing variety by the fancy or inspira- 
tion of the moment. This, therefore, gives a special value to articles of andent 
manufacture, and to those of regions not yet invaded by machinery. 
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Mand — order; mandate (an or- 
der), ma/ndoxaxjiB (an order of 
coiirt), coimtermcmd (to recall 
an order, ord&r against it), de- 
mcmd (require, order from), 
T&mcmd (order back), com- 
mcmd^^ {order or em;lyrust with). 
L. mamdaxe, 

Mand — chew ; mcmd^ble (the 
jaws). L. rrumdevQ, 

Mang^ — eat; ma/nger (an eatmg 
trough), mange (a 5co5 or itch 
in dogs). F. mcmger. 

Man! — frenzy, madness; mcmia,, 
mamac, Gt, mania.. 

Mans — See m>a/n. 

Mar — the sea ; marine (belonging 
to the 8ea\ Tnaritime (pertain- 
ing to the sea), mariner "** (a seo- 
m^an), rosemary *** (the sea-dew); 
cormorant (the sea-cow). L. 
ma/re, rwjris. 

Maran {m<j/radn) — wither, fade; 
amaranth (the wafading flower). 
Or, manmein. 

Margin— border. L. ma/rgo, ma/r- 
gvm&. 

Marit — ^husband; mar^al (belong- 
ing to marriage, the relation of 
h/uf^Kjmd' and wife). L. mari^s. 
L. mas, mxwia, man, husband. 

Marry (moriO— husband. L moA'' 
i^us. 

Marsupi — pouch ; mmrsupiel 
(having a poiLch, as the kanga- 
roo). L. marstipium. G. m^j/r- 
sitpos, a bag. 

Marti — Mars ; mrartial ^'^ (war- 
like, like Mars, the god of war). 
li. 3fars, Martis. 

Martyr — a .witness. G. ma/rhi/r. 



Masr*ul — male ; masowZine, emas- 
culate (make weak, ovwrmiamZy), 
I. masot^us. L. r?ias, a male. 

Mast — breast, nipple ; mastoid 
(nippZe-shaped). G. mxisto^. 

Mastic — chew ; masticate. L. 
mdsUoaxe, G. mas^ax, mouth. 
G. mas^zein, to chew. 

Mat — seek after, move; autor?!- 
aton (a self-moving figure or 
machine). G. m^teo. 

Mater; matr — mother; mooter- 
nal*** (belonging to a mother), 
TTMi^ricide (the killing of a 
mother), rndtrimony (marriage, 
the state of motherhood), mor- 
tron (a motherly woman). L. 
mater, m^atris. 

Materi — stuff, substance; Tna^e- 
rial. L. mobteria,, 

. Mathem — a lesson ; mutKemat- 
ics {lessons in quantity). G. 
mathem^a, mo,t?iem.ato8. 

Matin — morning; matins (mom- 
vng service), mo,tmee (an early 
performance). F. mo^tin, L. 
moMtdnua, belonging to the 
morning. L. Matuta, the god- 
dess of dawn. 

Matur — ripe; mo>t/u/re, L. tna- 
^t*rus. 

Matutin — ^belonging to the morn- 
ing. L. mo^tutinal. L. Matuta, 
the goddess of the dawn). 

Maul (mol) — to paint ; mo/uM>ick 
(a padnter^s stick). Ger. moien, 

Maxill — jaw-bone ; maodUary, 
L. mo/xilla. L. 7?^acerare, to 
chew. 

Maxim — greatest ; maocim (an 
opinion of the greatest impor- 
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There is a ^iet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where'er the gentle south wind blows— 
Where, underneath the white-thorn, in the glade. 
The wild flowers bloom, or, kissing the soft air. 
The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassioned voice 
It fills the nice and delic&te ear of thought. 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O'er-rlding the gray hiUs with golden scarf. 

—Longfellow. (The SpirU cf Poetry. 

Men who can hear the 2>ecalogue and feel 
No self-reproach.— TFor<toi/;or^. 

Here, in this very Forocca^ under the noonday sun, 
In sight of all the people^ the bloody deed was done. 
Old men still creep among us who saw that fearful day. 
Just seventy years and seven ago, when the wicked Ten bare sway. 

—Macaulay. (TheDeaUi of TirginiaJi 

As crimson-spotted cups, in spring time, hang 
On all the delicate fibers of*the vine.—ThaUiher. 

The 2)eity was there !— a nameless spirit 

Moved in the hearts of men to do him homskgie.—Longfdlow, 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part, there all the honor Mob.— Pope, 

These high wild hills, and rough uneven ways, 
Draw out our nules, and make them wearisome ; 
And yet your fair discourse hath been as sugar, 
MaMng the hard way sweet and delecta\i\&.—8h4ike8peare. 

**0, no," said the Earth, "thou shalt not lie, 
Neg^^ed and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou pure and dedicate child of the sky." 

—Harmah F, Gould. {The Snow-Jldhe.') 

There is only one thing better than tra^^ition, and that is the OfiginaX and 
e^^mal life out of which all tracfition takes its rise.— Xau>6tf. 

Pol. If at home, sir. 
He's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter : 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy; 
My parasite, ray so/rfier, statesman, all ; 
He makes a ./t/^y's day short as Decernbev\ 
And, with his varying childness, r?/res in me 
Thoughts that would thick my \Aood..— Shakespeare. 
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tance), maximum, (the greatest 
limit). L. maximua. 

Me — go; pervneate (go through). 
L. meaxe. 

Meagr (mmgr) — thin, lean. F. 
mmgre, L. macer, macri. 

Mechan — device, machine; me- 
c^G^ical (belonging to a m^a- 
ckme). G. mechane. 

Med — heal ; remedy (Jieal again). 
L. msderi. 

Medi — middle, between ; msdium 
(a msa/ns, in the midst), m£r- 
diaX/Q (go between and bring 
about settlement), medieval (re- 
lating to the middle ages), m^ 
diocre (of only mMdUng tal- 
ents), imTTiec^te (next, having 
nothing between or in the mnd- 
dle), 3fe<^terranean (in the m.idr- 
dle of the land), msan, median 
(in the middle), m^eridian (the 
sun's midrday line). L. medius. 

Medic — physician ; TTiec^ine. L. 
msdicua. L. msderi, to heal. 

Med it — ponder ; m^edit&te. L. 
medUaxe. 

Medl — to mix ; m^edley (a m^ixt- 
v/re), O. F. m^edler, 

Medull — marrow. L. medvMa, 

Meep — the sea ; Tr^eerschaum. 
Qter. mser. 

Mega — great; meg^theriiun. G. 
m^as, f 

Meg^al — great; 77^6^aZosaur (the 
grea>t lizard), m^dloiayx (the 
greoit claw). G. m^egas, m^egdlos. 

Mel; mell — honey ; rweZZifluous^'* 
(flowing sweet, like honey), 
Twotosses (like honey), mildew. 
L. meZ, meZZis. 



Melaii — black ; meZam;holy *•* 
(supposed to be due to Uack 
bile). G. mela;&, mela/nos^. 

Melior — better; aTTie^iorate (to 
better). L. melAor. 

Melo — song; metody" (the mu- 
sic of song), TneZodrama (acting 
with songs). G. melo&. 

Memento — be it remembered. 
L. memento. L. Tnemini, to 
remember. 

Meuior — mindful ; m&mory,^*^ 
comrr/^morate, memoir (a short 
biographical sketch, a recoUee- 
tion.) L. m^mrior, 

Menac {minae) — full of threat- 
ening; m.enace. L. m^inax, 
minads. L. mdnere, to project. 

Menager — keep house ; m^ena^g- 
erie (a place in which ani- 
mals are kept, originally a 
place for household animals). 
F. menager. O.F. Tnesnage, a 
household. L. moTisis. 

Mend — fault ; emend ** (to free 
from fault), L. msndum. 

Mendaci — false ; mendacious, 
m£/ndacity. L. mendax, msn- 
dacia. 

Mendic — beg ; m^endicant. L. 
msndicare. L. m^endicus, beg- 
garly, poor. 

Mens — measure ; meTi^uration 
(the rules of mea^v/ring), com- 
mensurate (great enough, msas- 
v/rmg with), dmiensiou (one of 
the m^easurem^ents of a body), im- 
mense (great beyond m,easu/re), 
ineasure.^^^ Ij. mentini, mensus. 

Ment — mind; m,entaP^'^ (belonging 
to the mmd), demented (out of 
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one's mind), mention (call to 
mind). L. 77^67^s, mentis. 

Mer — lake; mere (a M»), mer- 
maid**® (the maid of the lake), 
marsh. A. S. msre. 

Merc — merchandise, trade, re- 
ward, pay ; comTT^erce {trade 
with), 7?iercantile (commercial, 
having to do with trade), mer- 
cenary (working for pay), mer- 
cer (a trader), Twerchandise (the 
goods of a merc?ia/nt), merchant 
(a person engaged in trade), 
mercy (pardon, a reward). Mer- 
cury* (the god of trade), amerce 
(to fine, fix a sum to be padd). 
L. merx, mercis. 

Mergr— dip, sink, mingle; im- 
merge (dip into), sulymerge (dip 
under), msrge {si/nk into), emerge 
(come out, do the reverse of 
dipping). L. m^ergere. 

Merit — deserved; msrit, L. mer- 
ere, meW/us. 

Mes — middle ; m^esentery (a mem- 
brane in the midst of the en- 
trails), mesozoic. (3-. mesos. 

Metall — metal ; metal, metoMurgy 
(working in mstals). G. metal- 
Ion. 

Meter ; metp — measure ; anem- 
ometer (an instrument for meOfS- 
wring the rate* of the wi/nd), 
haxom^ter (a m^asii/re of the 



weight of the atmosphere), 
chronometer (a time-piece, a 
measure of tim^), diaTTieter (the 
measure directly through a cir- 
cle), geometry (the science of 
form, used in meoMi/ring the 
ea/rth), hexamster (having six 
feet or m^easures), perimeter 
(the entire boundary, or meas- 
ure a/round of a polygon), sym- 
metry (due proportion, in which 
the parts m^easv/re, or fit, ex- 
axjtly together), trigonometry 
(the science which investigates, 
or measures, triangles), ther- 
mometer (a measv/re of heat). 
G. m£>tron. 

Metp — mother ; metro^o^ (a 
great commercial center, like 
the mother cities of antiqui- 
ty!). Q-. meter. 

Miasm—stain, pollution ; mioama 
(pollution in the atmosphere). 
Q-. miasma,. 

Micro — small ; microscope '" (the 
viewer of smaU objects), micro- 
cosm (the smaU world or uni- 
verse, the world of smdU life). 
G. mdcros. 

Migrr — wander ; migrrate, emir 
grate (wa/nder out of a coun- 
try), im77^^grrate (wamder into 
a country), moratory (tending 
to wamder), transrmgrrate (wamr- 



♦ Mercury was the swift-winged messenger of Jupiter. After him, therefore, 
was named the <«i;(/Wy-moving quicksilver. 

t The ancient Q-reek cities relieved their excess of population by colonization. 
Each city was the metropolis, or mother city, of its colony. A metropolis monopo- 
lized the trade of its colonies and amassed great wealth thereby. Hence a great 
commercial center. still bears the name of a mettvpolis. But as the ancient metro- 
politan cities shaped the thought of their dependencies, so a modem metropolis 
indxides the idea of a great center of oultore. 
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dsr across from one body to 
another). L. migfrare. 

Blilit — soldier; rmlMaxY, miUtia., 
miUtant, milU&te. L. mUes, 
miUtis, 

Mill — thousand ; miU (the thou- 
sa/ndth part of a dollar), ifnil- 
fennium (the thousand years of 
the Saviour's glorious reign on 
earth), miZfoil (the thcyusand- 
leafed yairow), mile (formerly 
a ttwusamd paces), mMion (the 
great thousand). 

Min — project; pro7m?ient {pro- 
jectmg forward), e/mment {pro- 
jectmg out above), imminent 
(threatening, prqjectmg upon). 
L. m«nere. 

Miniat — dye, paint ; m>imature 
(a small pa/intmg). It. m^im&re, 
m4mato, L. rmmum, cinnabar, 
red lead. 

IVHiilfii — least. L. mdmm^us. 

Minister; ministr — a servant; 
admimster (to direct, to serve), 
mmister (a servant), minstrel 
(a band, a musical -retainer, or 
old serva/rU), L. mdmster, min- 
istri. 

Minn; niinut — diminish, less- 
en, make small ; comminution 
(breaking into sm<ill pieces), 
diminu^on (a lessening apart), 
mmuend (the number to be 
diminished), minuet (a dance 
with very small steps), minute 
(made very small), minute (one 
of the smaU divisions of time). 
L. minuere 

Minor — less ; minor, minority, 
L. mmor. 



Mio {meio) — less; rmocene (Jsss 
recent). G. Tneion. 

Mir— wonder, behold, look; mir- 
acle (a loonder), admire (wonder 
at), ma?-vel (a wond&rfvl thing), 
mirage (an optical illusion due 
to certain conditions of the at- 
mosphere, a sight), mirror ^^ (a 
i^A^'ngr-glass). L. mirari. 

Mis — hate; Twisanthrope (a hater 
of man), Twisogamist (a woman- 
hater), G. misein. G. misos, 
hatred. 

Misc — mix ; TTiiscellaneous (of 
mixed kinds), prormscuous (all 
m,ixed up). L. rmscere. 

Miser "* — wretched. 

Miss — See nvitt. 

Mitt; miss — send, throw; mis- 
sile (a weapon thrown forward), 
mission (the duty on which 
one is sent), m,issive (a letter 
sent), B,6.mit {send to), comTwis- 
sary (an officer to whom some- 
thing is intrusted, or sent 
with), commit (intrust to, send 
with), comm-i^ (do, send out), 
demise (death, a sending away), 
dirmssory (giving leave to de- 
part, a sending away), dismiss 
(send away), em^it (send forth), 
imrm^ (send into), intermit 
(cease at times, interrupt, send 
apart), message (that which is 
sent), omit (neglect, let go, send 
away), permit (allow, send 
through), premiss (a founda- 
tion, proposition sent forth, or 
stated before the other two 
propositions of the syllogism), 
promise (send, or set, forth 
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"With a violent el/or< Mr. Weller disengaged himself from the grasp of the 
agonized Pickwickian, and in so doing administered con^<20rable imip^^as to the 
unhappy Mr. Winkle. "With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or pmetico 
roTild have iusurrd, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the center 
of the reel 4t the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a Jlourifih 
of unparolMed beauty.— Dickens. 

The ag0T00rated soil 
Death with his mace pe^riflc, cold, and diy. 
As with a trident smote, and flz^d as firm 
As DeloB floating oncQ.— Milton. 

Pleased on his brindled back the lyre he sings, 
And shapes deHdow rapture from its strings.~2>anoin. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

1b our destined end or way ; 
Bat to act that each to-morrow 

Pind us farther than to-da.y.'—LonQflBOow, 

The wave is breaking on the shore,— 

The echo fading from the cMme^— 
Again the shadow moveth o*er 

The (fio^-plate of time I— WhitHer, 

Whose was the artist hand that spread 
Upon this disk the ocean^s hedJ— Moore, 

Who boundless seas passed o*er, 
And boldly met, in every i>ath, 
famine, and frost, and heathen wrath. 

To dedicate a shore, 
Where Piety^s meek train might breathe their vow. 
And seek their Maker with an unshamed brow ; 
Where lAberty^a glad race might proudly come. 
And set up there an everlasting home ! 

—Sprague. (The PUgrim Fathers.) 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull. 

That can not feel how fair. 
Amid all beauty fteotddful. 

Thy tender blossoms are ! 
How delicaXe thy gauzy frill ! 

How rich thy branchy stem 1 

—EOiot, (lb the BrwnUe Ffower,) 

Then let him be Dictator 

Por six months and no more, 
And have a Master of the Knights, 

And axes twenty-four.— i/acat<tay. 
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what one will do), remit (send 
back, hence to abate), com- 
prormse (settle by mutual yield- 
ing and prormsmg), submM 
(yield, bow to, send under). L. 
rmttere, missus. 

Mnemon — mindful; mnemonics 
(the science calling to mmd), 
Q-. m/nemcn, Q-. mnoomai, I 
remember. 

Mobil — mcbUe (movable), mob 
(a disorderly, therefore mov- 
able, crowd). L. mohUis. L. 
movere, to move. 

Mod — measure, manner, way ; 
mode, model (little m£<iswre), 
moctest^** (keeping within meas- • 
wre, or bounds), modify (make 
m^asv/re), Triodulate, mood, L. 
modus, 

Moder — measure, manner, mode; 
moderate (reduced to measv/re), 
modem (of the present mode). 
L. modus, moderis, 

Mol — mill; molar (used, like a 
mdU, for grinding). L. mola,. 

Mol — meal; immo&ite (to sacri- 
fice, and begin, as the ancients 
did, by throwing weaZ upon 
the head of the victim). L. 
mola,, 

Mol — heap, mass; moZecule (a 
little mass), emolument, demo^ 
ish (to take down the Tieap), 



mole (a mo>ss used as a break- 
water). L. moZes. 

Mol — work, 8iccomplish. 

Molest — troublesome. L. mo- 
lestus, L. moles, a heap, mass. 

Moll — soft ; mollusc (a sof t-hodied 
animal, as the snail and shell- 
fish), moUity (to soften), emol- 
lient (a softemng application). 
L. mollis. 

Mon ; mono — single, alone ; 
monarch, T/wwiogram, mono- 
logue, monosyWsXAe. G. monos. 

Mon ; monit — advise, remind, 
warn; monument®* (a memorial, 
or reminder), mor^ster (a start- 
hng object, a tuarm/ng), mon- 
itor, monition, adTnonish, pre- 
monition, sum?non (rem,vnd pri- 
vately). L. monere, mondtus. 

Monach — monk ; monoc^ism, 
monk. Gt. monoohos. G. monos, 
alone. 

Monast — monk ; monastery (an 
abode of monks). G. monast&a, 
G. Tnonos, alone. 

Monsoon {mawsim) — time, sea- 
son ; monsoon (a wind in the 
Indian Ocean which blows in 
one direction for a whole sea- 
son*). Ar. ma/wsim. 

Monstr — show, point out; de- . 
monstrate (show to be fuUy 
reasonable), remons^ate (ex- 



* The breeze flows to the ix>int of greatest heat. The land becomes more 
highly heated in summer than the water. During half the year, or the northern 
summer, the breeze flows steadily toward the heated Peninsula of Hindostan. 
During the other half of the year, or the northern winter, the breeze flows with 
equal steadiness toward the highly heated regions of southern Africa. Voyages 
by sailing vessels on the Indian Ocean are so timed as to get the beneflt of the 
.monaoon, much the same as ships seek the trade-winds in sailing west, but avoid 
them and seek the region of the return trade-winds on returning e£kst. 
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postulate, show agadn and again 
the folly of). L. monatraxe. 
L. monstrurrif a portent. L. 
rwonere, to advise, warn. 

Mor — manner, custom ; moral*^ 
(right, pure, in accordance of 
good <yu8tom), demn/re (down- 
cast, coy, of gentle ma/rmer). 
L. mos, moris. 

Mor — self-will ; morose, L. mos, 
moris, 

Morb — disease; morbid, cholera 
morbua, L. morhua, 

Mord; mors — bite; mordacity 
QyU4/ng sarcasm), morsel (a little 
bite), remorse (a gno/wmg re- 
gret, a bUi/ng agam). L. 
mordere, morsua, 

Morph — form, shape; amorphr- 
ous {without fomn), metSimorphr- 
osis (a cham^e of form), Morphr 
eus (the god of dreams, or 
shapes), morphine (the drug of 
JllbrpJieus, that causes sleep), 
G. morphe. 

Mors — See mord, 

Mort — death; mortal ^^ (subject 
to death), mortiiy (make dead), 
mortgage (the gage or pledge 
that became dead, or lost, on 
failure of the condition), mort- 
uary (relating to deaths). L. 
mors, mortis. 

Mot — moved, move; motion, ^^ 
mofive'** (that which moves), 
motor, promote (move forward), 
remote (moved back). L. 
mo'uere, motus. 

Mott — a saying ; motto. It. 
motto. L. m^uttum, a mur- 
mur, smothered sound. 



Mov — move; move, TTiomentum. 

L. movere, 
Muc — slime ; m/ucus, TTittcilage. 

L. mt^cus. 
Mulct — a fine. L. m^iUcta., 
Mul8 — milked ; emidsion (a milk- 

like mixture). L. m^iUgere, 

m^tUsns, 
Mult — many; m^vZtitude, m^ulti- 

ply (make momfold), multitari- 

ous (of many kinds). L. multvis, 
Muu ; munit — fortify ; mtmi- 

ment (a defense), mtmition (a 

means of defense), amm^u/nition. 

L. m,vmAre, mv/nitus. 
Mund — the world ; m^imda,ne. 

L. m^v/ndus. 
Municipi — a township, city ; 

mmiMpaX (belonging to a city). 

L. m/u/nicipi\ini, L. m^tmiceps, 

m^imicipis, a free citizen. L. 

m^imus, obligation, duty; ctt^ 

pere, to take. 
Mur — wall ; mt^ral, immt^e 

(shut up within waUs). L. 

Tnwnis. 
Muri — brine ; mAJuria,tic (from,, or 

resembling, brine). L. m>wria,. 
Muric — prickly fish, spike; mu- 

rwjated (covered with short 

poi/nts). L. mA//rex, m^v/ricis. 
Murmur — murmur. L. m>ur- 

mwr. 
Mus — mouse ; muscie (that which 

creeps like a little m,ouse),. L. 

m/us. 
Muse — moss ; 7/iu.scoid. "L. mus- 

cus. 
Milt — change ; mutable, com- 

m,ute, tnat\xii\,^^ permtttetion, 

transTTiute. L. miUaxe, 
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Mutil — maimed ; inutUate. L. 
miUilus. 

Miitiu — tumultuous. O. F. m/ut- 
my. O. F. mente, a sedition. 

Myriad — ten thousand. Gt, 
murios, niuriadoa. G. mv/rios, 
numberless. 

Myrni — ant ; Jtft/rmidones.* Q. 
murmex. 

Myst — one who is initiated ; 
mystery ^^ (something unintel- 
ligible> or known only to the 
imtia^ted), mystic. Gt. 7nust&a. 
Q-. mtfcein, to close the eyes. 

Myth — fable ; myth (a fabU), 
mythology (the stories of an- 
cient fable). Qt. m^iUhoa. 

Na — flow ; riaiad (a water 

nymph). Gt. noein. 
Narc — numbness ; ri^rcotic (pro- 
ducing stupor, or n/mnhTiess). 

G. narke. 
Narr — relate ; worrative. L. 

warrare. 
Nas — nose ; nasal, nasturtium 

(the flower whose odor twists 

the nose). L. nasus. 
Nasc — ^be bom ; nascent. L. nasd. 
Nat — bom ; Tio^al (relating to 

birth), innate (inrbom), native^ 

rza^ure. L. natuB. 
Nat — swim ; riote-tory. L. rio^are. 
Nau — ship ; ncmtical (relating to 

shdfps), na/u^ea.. G. nav^. 
Naus — ship ; na/asea, (the feel- 



ing produced by the motion of 
a ship). G. naus. 

Nautil — sea-man ; no/atU\xs (the 
little navigator of the deep). 
G. nautilos. G. naus, a ship. 

Nav — ship ; naval, nowigate, navy, 
na/oe (the body of a church, the 
sMp of Christ). L. na/ma. 

Nebul — little cloud ; nehida, (one 
of the cloudy masses seen 
through the telescope). L. 
nebvZa. 

Nee — kill; internecine (utterly 
destructive, as occurring among 
neighbors), L. riecare. 

Neeess — necessary. L. necesse. 

Neero — corpse ; riecromancy (div- 
ination by means of a corpse), 
necrology (an account of the 
recently dead). Gt. necroB. 

Negat — deny ; negative, nega- 
tion, almegation {selt-demal). 
L. negare, negatus. 

Negoti — business; negotiaXe. L. 
negotium. 

Neo — new ; Tieophyte (a new dis- 
ciple, a new plant). G. neoa. 

Ner — wet ; nereid (a seo-nymph, 
daughter of . .^ereus), aneroid 
(not having the wet, or liquid, 
mercury). G. neros. 

Neur — nerve; nev/ralgia. (nerve 
pain). G. net^ron. 

Neuter ; neutr — neither ; neur 
ter, neutral. L. neuter, neutra. 
L. ne, not ; vter, whether. 



♦ The Myrmidones came originally from ^gina, and were fabled to have 
sprung from the anta of that island. During the reign of the good^King --Kacus, 
the island was depopulated'hy a plague. The god-s, in pity to the stricken nion- 
aroh, willed that the ants be transformed into men ; and immediately the island 
WBB teeming with industrious x)eople. 
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Names that adorn and dign^y the BcroU 

Whose leaves contain their country'^s histary.—Hatttek. 

So playful Liove, on Isla's flowery sides. 

With ribbon-rein the incfi^viant lion guides.— 2>aru^. 

Pride dies with man ; but Taste pretficte 
His immortality.— JWIo^. 

Thus freedom now so seldom wakes; 

The only throb she gives 
Is when some heart indignarU breaks, 

To show that stiU she lives.— ifoow. 

In ^^aleet as in dress^ indlviduaMty^ founded, \3cpon any thing but genenX harmony 
and superioT propriety^ is offensive ; and good taste demamfe that each shall please 
by its ^al impression, not by its distinguishable details.— George P. Marsh. 

The power that nature has given us over our train of peroeptionB may be 
greatly strengthened by proper (2i«dpline, and by an early app{i<».tion to business. 
—Lord Kames. 

The hand that rounded Peter^s dome 

And groined the ai^es of Christian iEtome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 

Himself from Gkxl he could not free ; 

He builded better than he knew ;— 

The conscious stones to beauty grew.— J^TMnon. 

The diominant spirit^ however, that haunts this etichanMd region, and seems to 
be commander-in-chief of all the ix>wers of the air, is the appari\Axm of a figure on 
horseback without a 'h.eo.d.— Irving. 

With secret course, which no loud storms annoy, 
G^Udes the smooth current of domestic ^oy^^OddsmiUh, 

And, where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant.— iSAolwpMirv. 

He bestrides 
A proud One dodle as a managed horse ; 
And singing, while the accordant hand 
Sweeps his harp, the Master rides.— TFord««>r^. {Arion,) 

There is in every true woman's heart a spark of heavenly flre, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles up, and beams and 
blazes in the dark hour of sudversity.— Irving. 

Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal. 

To teach the indotent heart it still must/«rf.— Tflflto. 
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Nid — nest. L. mduB. 

Nigr — black; rwgfrescent (becom- 
ing bkKk). L. mger, mgra,, 

Nihil — nothing; anmMLsLie (re- 
duce to notMng). L. mhU. 

Nobil — ^.well known; no5Ze (dis- 
tinguished, tueU knotun), L. 
nobUia. 

Noc — hurt, harm ; inrwcuous 
(not hu/rti/ng), inTiocent (not 
doing any ha/rm). L. riocere. 

Noct — night ; noc^mal, equi- 
fioc^ial, nootwm (a mgM serv- 
ice). L. nox, noctis. 

Nod — knot; node (one of the 
knots, or curves, in the moon's 
orbit). L. nodus. 

Noi {cmoi) — vexation ; noisome 
(vexing). O. F. a/noi. L. in, 
in; od^um, hatred. 

Nom — pasture ; nowad (a mem- 
ber of a wandering tribe, wan- 
dering in quest of pasi/ure), 
G. nomos. Q, nemeiu, to as- 
sign. 

Nom — law ; astronomy (the la/ws 
of the stars), deuteronomy, 
economy (the law of the house- 
hold), autonomy (the state of 
entire or virtual independence, 
the making of laws for self). 
G. nomos. G. nemein, to dis- 
tribute.. 

Nom (nomen) — name, term ; bi- 
nomial (having two terms), bi- 
. tiomial, polynomial, misnomer 
(a Tmsncmimg). L. nome/n, 

Nomen — name ; nomenclature 
(terminology, the calling of 
names). L. nomen. 

Nomin — name; nominal, nomr- 



i/nate, denomi?iate. L. nomsn, 
nominis. 

Norm — rule,; normal, abnormal 
(irregiilar), enormous (beyond 
all nUe). L. Tiorma. 

Not — mark ; denote (mark down), 
noteble, notary (a writer, mark- 
er), note. L. not&. 

Not — known; noftce (a making 
knotun), notity (make known), 
notion (a conception, what is 
known), notorious (too well 
known). L. ?ioscere, no^us. 

Nov — new; novel, notice (a new 
disciple), innovate (to introduce 
$iew things), renovate. L. novus. 

Novem — nine ; Novemher (the 
ndnth month of the Roman 
year, which began with March). 
L. novem. 

Nox — night; equirwxr. L. nox. 

Nox — hurt; rwxrious. L. nocca. 

Nu — nod; innt^endo (an insinua- 
tion, a,s with a nod of the head). 
L. nt^ere. 

Nub — marry ; connt^ial. L. n/u- 
&ere. 

Nuc — nut ; n/ucleus (a core or 
center, like the kernel of a nut). 
L. nux, niLcia. 

Nud — naked. L. nudus. 

Nugator — a trifler ; n/ugatory 
(worthless, as a trifle). L. nur- 
gator. L. ntigari, to trifle. L. 
nwgrae, trifles. 

Null — none ; annul, nuMify, mil- 
lity, nvM. L. nullxm, none. L. 
ne, not; ullxx^, any. 

Nunier — number ; nameroMa, 
numerate, enumeraU^, innu- 
m-erable, nt^merical, supemt^r- 
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meraiy (extra, an extra mrnir- 
ber), li. fi/u/meruB, 

Numism — current coin; n/mniS' 
matic (relating to coins). L. 
fvmnismsL, G. nomimna,, no- 
mieeia, to adopt. G. nomoa, a 
law. G. tMwnein, to distribute. 

Nounce; nunci (n/u/nU) — bring 
tidings, tell; axmou/nce, de- 
notmce (teU fully), enu/nci&te, 
mmdo (a special envoy or mes- 
senger), pTonotmee, renou/nce 
(give up, teU back). L. n/u/ntiajce. 
L. mmtiua, a bringer of tidings. 

Nupti — a wedding; mi^tial. L. 
nuptisQ. L. nupta, a bride. L. 
rmbere, nuptus, to nuury. L. 
nuibes, a veil. 

Nut — nod; nt^tion (a nodding 
of the pole of a planet). L. 
mitaxe. 

Nutr — nourish ; nt^Mment, nur- 
Mtive, nutrition, nurse, nurt- 
ure, li. nutrire. 

Nymph — bride; nymph (a beau- 
tiful maiden, fitted to be a 
bride). G. numpfie. 

Obed — obey; obedient. L. dbe- 
dire. L. ob, against, near; 
cmdire, to hear, listen. 

Obei — obey ; o&eisance (a bow, 
as if offering to obey), O. F. 
dbeiv. L. o&edire. 

Obel — a spit; o&eZisk (a x)ointed 
shaft, resembling a little roast- 
ing spiS). G. dbelos. 

Obes — fat; obese. L. o&esus. L. 
ofcecfere, dbesyia, to cut away. L. 
o&, against ; edeve, esus, to eat. 

Obit — death; o&i^uary (a dea^ 



notice). L. obibim. L. o&ire, 
dbUxvcn, to go near, go down. 
L. db, against, near ; tre, to go. 

Objurg — chide; o^t^^ation (re- 
proof, censure). L. dbj^urgare. 
li. oib, against ;jti/rga.re, to chide. 
L. jios, jv/ria, law; o^ere, to 
urge. 

Obliqu — slanting, awry; dbUque, 
obliquity. L. obUquus. 

Obliv — forget; dbUmon (forget- 
fiUness). L. ohUmaeL 

Obscur — dark; dbscm^ (in the 
da/rk). L. dbsouo'ua. L. ob, 
against, over; sctirua, covered. 

Obsequi — compliance ; obseqiidouB 
(offering a groveling comjM- 
cmce). L. obseqmum. L. 6b, 
near ; seqtU, to follow. 

Obsol — decay; obsolete, dbsoiea- 
cent. L. dbsolere. 

Obstin — set about, be resolved 
on ; obstinsite (determined). L. 
o6s^*nare. 

Obstrepep — clamorous; obstrep- 
erous. L. obstreperuB. L. cb, 
against ; strepeve, to rattle. 

Occiput— back of head. L. occi- 
put. L. db, against ; caput, head. 

Occult — concealed ; occupation 
(a concedH/ng, observing). L. 
occuteve, occuUxia. 

Occup — lay hold of; occfupy, oc- 
cupation. L. occupoxe. L. db, 
near ; cupere, to take. 

Octav — eighth; octa/ve (an inter- 
val in music embracing eigJU 
notes), octa/vo (a book made 
from folding a sheet of paper 
into eight parts). L. octcwas, 
L. octo, eight. 
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Ocul — eye; oouZar (relating to 
the eye), ooiUist (one who treats 
the eye), InnoctUajr (two-eyed), 
monooul&r, inoct^ate (to insert 
a bud» or eye), L. oct^us. 

Od—song ; ode,^ epode (stmg after), 
melody," monody (a single song), 
palinode a (recantation, or smg^ 
ing back), parody (a aong beside 
another in imitation of the 
latter), prosody (the laws ac- 
companying aong). G. ode. &. 
oe^dein, to sing. 

Od — way, road, coming; odom- 
eter (an instrument for meas- 
uring roads), method (a may 
after), period (a tuay round, or 
complete circuit), synod (a comr- 
mg together). G. odos. 

Odi— hate ; odivan, odious. L. odi, 
I hate. 

Odyn — pain ; ajwdyne (a remedy 
that leaves one without pain), 
G. odtme. 

Old (eid)— form ; asteroid, etc. G. 
eidos. 

Ol — emit odor; redofent. L. 
otere. 

Ole — oil; o^eaginoiis (o%), petro- 
2&uifr (rock-oiQ. L. oHeum. G. 
elaion, 

Ole — olive-tree ; oZeaster. L. elada. 

Olfact — scented; olfactory (re- 
lating to smellmg), L. oZ/acere, 
oZ/ochis, to scent. L. otere, to 
smell ; /ocere, to make. 

Omal Qiomal) — even; anomoZy 
(something irregular, and there- 
fore y/aeven). G. homdlos. G. 
TurnioSy one and the same. 

Omln — omen; ommous, abory*- 



ma.te (to shrink from as ill- 
omened). L. omen, ommis. 

Omni — all ; ommpresent {0,11^ or 
everywhere present), omnipo- 
tent (aZ^-powerful), omniscient 
(aZ?-knowing), omnibus (de- 
signed for aU). L. omms. 

Oner — burden; onerous (bu/rdeiv- 
some), exonerate (to remove the 
hwrden of a charge). L. onus^ 
oneris. 

Ononiato — name; orzomatopceia 
(noTne-making). G. onom% ono- 
7na>tos. 

Onyiu (onom) — name ; anony- 
mous (without namne\ homonym 
(having same name), metony- 
my (change of name), patro- 
nymic (father name), synonym^ 
(a n^ame, or word, * that goes 
with another). G. onoma. 

Oo — egg; oolite (a kind of lime- 
stone containing grains resem- 
bling the eggs, or roe, of fish). 
G. oon. 

Op — riches; opulent. L. opes. 

Opac — dark, obscure. L. ppacus. 

Opaqu (opac) — dark, obscure ; 
opaqiie. L. opocus. 

Oper — work ; operate, co-operate 
(tuork together), opera (a musical 
work or production). 

Ophl — snake ; ophidian, ophi- 
cleide (an instrument made by 
adding keys to an old instru- 
ment called, from its twisted 
form, a serpent). G. ophis. 

Ophthalm — eye ; ophthalmia (dis- 
ease of the eye), ophthahn oscope 
(an instrument for examining 
the eye), G. ophthaZmoa, 
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Tlie nnltwrte opens iU'passB to evety eye ; the mtuuc ol oreatlon Feeoauds la 
every ear ; the bIotIouh UtianB of inunorfal truth, that are written in the sky and 
on the earth, addna themselvee to eveiy mind, and tiaim attmtion bom evei? 
homan b^log.—Otorgt Sancnfi. 

Though dormaat in the eecret breoat 

Through the harsh toll, and grinding atrUe, 

And alngglah iltep, that eke the re»t 
Of the Ions acta of motley life ;— 

Though dormant, may the gueBt divine 

IiUtfc in the lone, diaoolored shrine.— AArt. 

For He shall have dominion 

O'er river, sea, and slioro. 
Tar as the angle's pinion, 

Or dove's light ning, can boot,— Mtmlgonuri/. 

I WBB bappy to find my old Mend, minced pie, in the r«Hnne of the feast ; and 
Andlng him to be pe^rKfly ortAodac. and that I need not be ashamed of my predi- 
I»^on, I greeted him with all the warmth wherewith we oanally greet mn <dd 
and very ffmjeel ao(7ualiifanoe.— ATltv> 

Ouwt thou not t«iai»ltr to a mind dlsew'd ; 

Plnok from the monory a rooted sorrow ; 

Jtme out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some aweet oUteioue onfidoie, 

deanse the stuffd bosom of that perilous atnft— ^Stabupasnt. 

a history, which Is only bicsraphy 



&iQi(ers and thrones the morning realms have tried 
Earth for the people kept her aonaet aide. 
Arts, iTtonnerB, crteds, the teeming Orient gave ; 
Xivedorn, the gifts that freight the r^rttient 
Paya with one prtnlesa pearl the (/utrdon due, 
And leaves the Old World dMar to the Kew. 

And far down many a fnreat dale. 

The oiunioaee in eIuMoub light 
Are trembling like a bridal veil.— £U7«>«. 
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Opin— suppose ; opinion. L. opifi- 
ari. 

Opl (/wpQ — armor ; panop^ (in 
complete a/rmor), G. fwpla,, Q-. 
Ticplon, an implement. Qt. fiopo, 
I am busy about. 

Oppid — town; oppidan (relating 
to large toiuns), L. oppidum. 

Oppoptun**'^— convenient. L. op- 
porhmua. L. oh, near ; porka, 
harbor, access. 

Ops— sight, view ; autopsy (a post- 
mortem examination, a seeing 
for one's self), synopsis (a con- 
nected view), Q-. opsis. 

Opt — wish, choose; option, opta- 
tive (expression of a wish), 
sAopt {choose to). L. optore. 

Opt — see ; optical (relating to sigM), 
optician (a dealer in opUcal in- 
struments). G-. optomai, I see. 

Optim— best; op^mism (a belief 
that all is for the "beefy, L. 
op^imus. 

Or— mouth ; oral, orifice (an open^ 
ing, a mouth), L. os, oris. 

Or ; orat — pray, address ; adore, 
inexorable (immovable l^ 
prayer), oration, orator, orison, 
peroration (the concluding ad- 
dress). L. orare, oro^us. L. 08, 
oris. 

Or — gold — See ow. 

Oracul — divine announcement ; 
oroot^^ar, oracle, L. ortzct^um. 
L. orare, to pray. L. os, oris, 
the mouth. 

Orama (Tiormna) — a view; dio- 
rama (a view through a small 
opening), i^onora/ma (a view of 
all). Qchorama, G. /K>rao, I see. 



Orb— circle, sphere.'*."* L. or&is. 

Orbit — a track; orhit (the paih 
6t a planet), exor5t/ant (excess- 
,-' ive, going out 6t the beaten 
track). L. orhita,. L. orlm, cir- 
cle, sphere. 

Orche — dance ; orcTiestra (the 
place occupied by dcmcers in the 
ancient theater). G. orcfieomai. 

Orcis {oroiss) — adjure; exorcise 
(to expel by solemn adjit/ration). 
G. oroizein. G. orcos, an oath. 

Ord — begin, weave ; exordium 
(the hegvn/rwng of an oration), 
primordial (at the first 'begi/fir- 
rdng), L. ordire. 

Ordin — order; ordiTml (express- 
ing the order), ordmaxy (accord- 
ing to the customary order), 
ordinaiAon (the conferring of 
orders), subordinate (of lower 
order, or rank). L. ordo, or- 
dinis. 

Ordin— order, command, arrange, 
regulate; co-ordinate (orrowgred 
together), inordinate {v/n/regu- 
lated), ordinance (an order from 
authority). L. ordinare. L. 
ordo, ordinis, order. 

Org (ergr)— work; organ*^^'* (a 
working part, an implement), or- 
gies (excessive revelry, recalling 
the ancient rites, or actions, in 
honor of Bacchus), UUirgy (pub- 
lic service), G. ergrein. 

Orfgrin'*^— beginning. L. origo, 
originis, 

Om — adorn, furnish ; adorn,** 
ornament,"* ornate, suborn (to 
supply, or furnish, with false 
testimony). L. omare. 
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ORNITH — PACT. 



Omith — bird; onvUhology (the 
science of Mrda), ormthorhymr 
cus (having a snout like a duck). 
G. ornds, ormtJioa, 

Orphan — destitute ; orphcm {des- 
titute of parents). G. orpTicmos, 

Ortho — straight, correct; ortho- 
dox '** {correct opinion), orthoepy 
(the correct pronunciation of 
words), or^/kx;eratite (a fossil in 
the form of a straight horn), 
orthogr&phy (the correct ivriting 
of a word). G. orthoa. 

Oscill — swing; osdU&te. L. 08- 
oiZZare. L. osoiUvan, a swing. 
K osoHkan., a little mask of 
Bacchus {swinging in the vine- 
yard to propitiate the god of 
the vine). L. os, mouth, coun- 
tenance. 

Oscul — kiss; osoulate. L. oaov^ 
2are. L. ostium, little mouth. 
L. 08, mouth. 

Oss — bone ; osseous (bony), ossity 
(to convert into hone, L. os, 
oasis. 

Oste— bone ; osteology (the science 
of bones), perios^iun (the cov- 
ering of a bone). G. os^n. 

Ostens-Hshow, appear; ostensible 
(in a^opecmi/nce). L. ostendere, 
ostensua, L. db, near ; tendere, 
stretch. 

Ostrao — potsherd, tile; os^mcize 
(to banish by voting on tHes, 
or shells). G. os^rocon. G. os- 
treoji, oyster. 

Outr— beyond ; oiUra^ge {excessive 
violence). F. outre. L. ultra. 

Ov — egg; oval (eg'g'-shaped), ovi- 
form, oviparous (e^^producing). 



synovium (the membrane en- 
casing the e^^-shaped bone at 
a joint). L. ovum. 

Ov — shout ; ovation (a loudr^voiced 
welcome). L. ovare. 

Overt— opened, open ; overt (pub- 
lic, open to view), overture (a 
piece of music rendered at 
the beginning, or opening, also 
a proposal, an opening of a 
question), overture (a begin- 
ning, a proposal). O. F. oveir, 
overt. 

Oxy — sharp, acid ; oajj^n (the 
ooicJ-producer), oxymal (a mixt- 
ure of the add vinegar with 
Jioney), paxoxysm (the fit of a 
disease, a sha/rpenmg beside). 
G. oxua. 

Oz — smell ; ozone (a peculiar prin- 
ciple in the atmosphere, no- 
ticed by its smeU after an elec- 
tric discharge). G. o^ein. 

Pabul — food. L. pc^buJxxaL L. 

poscere, to feed. 

Pac — peace ; pacify (to quiet, 
make peace). L. paa&, pads. 

Pac (pass)— step ; poce. Ixpossus. 
L. pandere, possus. 

Pachy — thick; poc^derm (hav- 
ing th4ck skin), poc/i^cephalous 
(having thick head). G. pa<!h/us. 

Pact — fastened; compact {fast- 
ened together^ impact (a fast- 
enmg, or sticking, against). L. 
parig'ere, poc^us. 

Pact — agreed; pact (an agree- 
ment), compact (an agreement 
or bargain with). L. pacisdf 
pactua. L. pocere. to a/gree. 



FJED — PAR. 
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Psed — child ; jpcec^obaptism, peda- 
gogue (a c/w7c?-instructor). G. 
pais, pa4doB. 

Palse (pcUai) — old, ancient; pa- 
fceography (the study of ancient 
writings), paZceology (the study 
of a/ndent remains), palceoBr 
tology (the study of life in 
cmoient geological ages). Gl^. 
paimos, G. pdlai, long ago. 

Pale (pdla4) — wrestle ; palestra, 
(&ture8tlmg-school), G.jpoZoiein. 
G. pa^, a wrestling. 

Palin — again ; paUndTome (a 
word or sentence which is the 
some whether read forward or 
back; it therefore rums back 
again; as, madam), palinode 
(an ode in which a recantation, 
or recalling again, is made), 
pdimvpaest (a manuscript on 
which a second writing has 
been made, and to receive 
which the surface was rubbedy 
or prepared, a>gain*y G. paUn, 

Palis — pale, stake; palissude (a 
defense of Tieavy stakes), F. 
pdUs, F. pal. 

Pall — mantle. L. pdUa, 

Pall (pa4U) — straw ; pallet (a 
straw bed or mattress). F. 
pa^Ue. 

Pall — ^become pale ; paUid, pallor, 
pale. L. pa^re. 

Palli — cloak ; paJU&te (to excuse, 
as if covering with a cHodk). 
L. pdUium. 

Palp— feel ; paZpable. L. pdlpaxe, 
L. pdlpari, to handle. 



Palpit — ^throb ; palpitate, L. paZ- 
pit&re, L. palpajce, to feel, 
quiver. 

Pamp — cram, glut ; pamper. 
Low Ger. pampen. Low Ger. 
pam%pe, broth. 

Pan — bread ; pa/ntry (the bread 
room), pannier (a breach-basket), 
appanage (a dependency grant- 
ed to a relative for his bread, 
or maintenance), company 
(those eating bread together). 
L. poTiis. 

Pand ; pans — spread out; ex- 
pand, expa/nse, expansive. L. 
panc^ere, passus, 

Papaver — paper. L. papa/ver, 

Papilion — butterfly; papilionar 
ceous. L. papilio, papilionis. 

Par — equal ; disparity (inequal- 
ity), disparage (make light of, 
render v/neqiui£),par{an amount 
eqital to the face value), parity 
(a putting of like, or eqiuzl, 
things together), pa4r (two eqv>al 
things), peer^ (an eqiuil), com- 
peer (an associate, a familiar 
equaT), L. pa/r. 

Par — get ready, set; compare 
{set together), parade (a display 
gotten up specially), prepare 
(get ready beforehand), repair 
(get ready again), separate (set 
apart), sever (set apart), ss'yeral 
(more than two, separated, or 
(set apart), pare (to trim, get 
ready). L.- parare. 

Par — ward off, guard; parasol 
(a shade to wa/rd off the sun). 



• By the application of heat, a palimpsest is often caused to reveal the original 
composition. In this way some very valuable records have been recovered. 
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The dvlcet sound 
Steals from the deck o^er willing waves, 
And listening; dolphins gather TOVLnd.*—Wordnoorth. CArUm,) 

Doubi^ like the Bohan Upas, spreads 

A blight wherever ye tread ; 
And Hope, a pensive mourner, sheds 

The tear o*er harvests dead.— ifr^. Sigoumey. 

While ye in lasting (durance pent, 

Your silent lives employ 
For something more than dull con^m^, 

Though haply less than joy. 

—Wordstcorth. (Gold and 3Uver Ftahes.) 

FasUdiausneaa is only another form of ^^otism; and all men who know not 
where to look for truth save in the narrow well of self will find their own image 
at the bottom, and mistake it for what they are seeking.— Zof^e^^. 

Their glory vests on lettera, which erwUe 
A more endurmg state ; 
Vor what is most remembered among men 
Is not the sword, but pen.— Stoddard. 

A king can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, diike, and a^ that ; 
But an honest man^s aboon his might, 

Guid faith, he maunna f a^ that I— Bums. 

Sweet Echo^ sweetest nymph^ that liv^st unseen 

"Within thy airy shell, 
By slow Jfeonder^s margent green. 
And in the violet-embroidered vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth well.— JA/Am. 

Around his brows a beamy wreath 
Of many a lucent hue ; 
All imrple glowed his cheek, beneath, 
In^ftriate with dew.— Coleridge. (The Sose.) 

* Alien was a famous musician of Corinth. Ketuming from a musical contest in Italy, 
laden with prizes of great value, the sailors of his vessel conspired to destroy him and secure 
his treasures. Ou being informed of their purpose, he asked leave to sing his death-song. The 
wonderful melody, though failing to move the stony hearts of his murderers, drew around the 
vessel a shoal of dolphins. As he sprang into the sea, one of those creatures received him on 
his back and bore him in safety to Corinth. The sailors arrived In due time and reported him 
drowned by accident. To their amazement and destraction, they were confronted by their in- 
tended victim alive and well. 



PAR — PAST. 
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iTorapet (a rampart for gua/rd- 
mg the breast), porachute (an 
apparatus for breaking, or 
warding off, the fall from a 
balloon). F. parer. It. parare. 
L. jxware, to get ready. 

Par — produce, bring forth, come 
into sight; pa/rent (one who 
brings forth offspring), appear 
(to come imio view), L. porere. 

Pariet — wall; parietal (forming 
the waU of the skull). L. pa- 
ries, pcmetu\. 

Pari — speak ; parlance (a form of 
speech), parley (to speak with 
an enemy about conditions), 
parliament (a deliberative, or 
^peaking, body), paHor (a room 
for conversation), parole (a 
verbal promise). F. pa/rlev, 

Parochi — neighborhood, parish; 
pa/roehisX (belonging to a par- 
ish), paHsh, L. pa/rocMa,. G-. 
panrAhia^ G-. poroicos, neigh- 
boring. G. pa/ra, near; oioos, 
house. 

Parr (pair) — father; parricide 
(the killing of a father). L. 
pater, po^ris. 

Pars ; part— part ; apar^ (to one 
side, or pa/r€), apartoent (a 
room apoH from others), par- 
cel (a little bundle, or part), 
parse (to give the parts of 
speech and their properties), 
parttal (leaning to one side, or 
part), particle (a little pa/rt), 
portion. L. pars^ partis. 

Pars (pare) — sparing ; parsimony 
(stinginess, excessive sparing), 
L. porous. 



Part ; partit — divide, share, sep- 
arate ; compartoent (one of 
svmHar divisions of an inclosecl 
si)ace), depart imparl (give a 
share to), partisan (one who 
adheres strongly to a side, as 
a sharer in its fortunes), par- 
tition, party (a division), repar- 
tee (a witty reply, a sharing 
agamC), tripartite (of three 
parts), L. partire. 

Particip — sharing in; particin 
pate, par^tpal. L. particeps, 
partidps. L. pars, partis, part ; 
copere, to take. 

Pass — step; compass (a circuit, 
a step around, hence to em- 
brace), pace (a step), pass (to 
step by), passage (a means of 
passing), passport (a permission 
to pass through the port), sur- 
pass** {pass beyond), trespass 
{pass beyond the limit of an- 
other's right). L. passus. 

Pass— See pat. 

Past — feed; pastiire (a feeding 
place for animals), pastoral (re- 
lating to shepherds, the feed- 
ers of flocks), pastor (the feeder 
of a flock), postern (the joint 
by which a horse is tethered 
at pasture), pastel (a colored 
crayon resembling a little roll 
of bread or food), pastille (a 
small cone of aromatic sub- 
stance, resembling a little roll 
of bread), repast (a meal, 
a feeding again), pester (to 
bother, hami)er, like hobbling 
a horse in the pasture), L. 
passere, pashi^. 
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PAT — PATRI. 



Pat — lie open; patent (quite ap- 
parent, 02)6n to view). L. patere, 

Pat; pass— suffer, feel, endure; 
patient **®' ^ (a sufferer), por 
iient (enduring), compatible 
(harmonizing with, enduring 
together), passive {suffering, 
submitting, enduring), passion 
(strong feeling), compassion 
(suffering or feeling with). L. 
pati, passuB. 

Pat — walk ; peripatetic {walkmg 
around). G. pateo. G. pa^os, 
path. 

Pater; patr — father; patemaX, 
paMcian (of noble rank, like 
the Roman senators, or fa- 
thers*), patriarch, *8 pa^mony 
(inheritance from a father), 



patron^^ (a protector, as of a 
father), patronymic (a fathers 
name modified f). L. pater, 
pa^ri. 

Path — feel, suffer ; pathetic (stir- 
ring the feelings), pathos (that 
which causes feelvng), antip- 
athy (intense dislike, a feelmg 
against), hovnodopathy (see 
homcB), hydropathy (see hydr), 
allopathy (see cUT), sympathy ^*^ 
(a feeling with another in his 
troubles). G. pa^^in. 

Patr — See pater, 

Patri — country, race; patriot (a 
lover of his cov/ntry), expatriate 
(to send into exile, out of one's 
cowrdry), L. patria., G. patria,. 
L. G. pater, X father. § 



* The Boman senate was restricted to wealthy and noble families, the com- 
mon people (or pUbs, plebeians) being excluded for centuries from i>articipati(m 
in the government. Hence the real nobility or aristocracy came to mean those 
families of senatorial rank and dignity ; that is, those families which had sup- 
plied at some time a member to the senate (patres). On account of the exclusive- 
ness of the x>atrlcians, and their undisguised disdain for the plebeians, or ooan- 
mon people, the term patrician came to include, somewhat, the idea of haughti- 
ness or disdain. But its principal sense includes the better qualities of a true 
nobility. 

t Patronymics were very common in early Greece. The heroes' of the Hiad 
all (or nearly all) had patronymics, Achilles, the son of Peleus^ was called PeUdet; 
Agamemnon, the son of Atrew^ was called Atridea; Diomed, the son of 7)fdeu8^ 
was called Tydidea^ etc. Such names as Johnson, Williamson, Jameson, Robertson^ SU- 
phenson, etc., where all originally patronymics. The system of surnames, or family 
names, has superseded, in most countries, the system of i>atronymics. 

t The number of identical words and formative elements in the Greek and 
T^tin languages indicates a close relationship between the men speaking them, 
and a common ancestry at a date comparatively recent. The separation occurred 
in prehistoric times. But the evidence is conclusive that they left the Aryan 
hive as one migration or tribe, and that they divided on reaching the Bosporus, 
a portion moving southward to occupy the coasts, islands, and peninsulas of the 
^gean Sea, while another ix>rtion bore to the right, beyond the mountains and 
the Adriatic, entering Italy as its final population. The material remains of the 
prehistoric races have nearly all disappeared from the face of the earth; but 
their history is, nevertheless, written with great exactness and considerable full- 
ness from tlys evidences fixed in speech, a material that defies the conoding 
effects of time and the track of vandalism. See Aryan. 

S One's native country has ever been spoken of as the fatheHand^ while his 
speech has been designated the mothtt tongoe. 



PAU — PEND; PENS. 
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Pail — cease ; pau&e, repose (pause, 
or rest, again). Qr. pauem, 

I*auper — poor ; pauper, poverty , 
poor. L. pa/uper. 

Pecc — sin ; peccable, peccant, 
peccadillo. L. peccare. 

Pectin — comb ; pec^mal. L. peo- 
ten, pectinis. 

Pector — breast, chest; pectoral, 
expectorate (to spit, to expel as 
from the chest), L. pectus, 
pectoris. 

Pecul — appropriate to one's own 
use; pect^ate (to appropriate 
trust funds). L. pecwZari. 

Pecull — private property, un- 
common ; pect^Ziar." L. peciUir- 
um. 

Pecuni — property, money; pe- 
cumary (relating to money), 
L. pect^ma. L. peci^s, cattle, 
property. 

Ped {peed) — boy, child; pedobap- 
tism (the baptism of a child), 
pedagogue (the leader of a 
child*), Qt, pais, paddoa, 

Ped— foot; pedal (pertaining to 
the foot), biped (a two-/ootod 
animal), expedite (to make 
foot-loose), impede (to entangle 
the foot), pedestal (the foot- 
stall), pedicel (the foot-stalk of 
a leaf), quadruped (a four- 
footed animal). L. pex, pedis. 

Pelagr — sea; archipeZa(/o (a sea 
interspersed with many islands, 
like the ^gean, the chief sea 
of the ancient Greeks). G. pe- 
2a^os. 



Pell ; puis — drive, urge ; com- 
pel (drive with), c\\sj)el (drii'e 
apart), expel (drive out), mxjtel 
(urge agaiust), propel (drive for- 
ward), repel (drive hack), re- 
pulse (an overthrow, a drire 
hack), pulse (the throb, or drive, 
of blood through the arteries), 
appeal (call, or urge, upon). L. 
peZZere, pulsus. 

Pell — a skin, fur ; peZZicle (a thin 
film, a small skin), pelt (a skin\ 
peZisse (a silk habit, formerly 
a fu/rred robe), peel (strip off 
the skin), surpZice (an outer 
garment, formerly made of 
skins). L. peZZis. 

Pelv — a base; pelvis (the bony 
cavity at the hase of the ab- 
domen). L. peZ'?;is. 

Pen (poen) — pain, punishment, 
penalty ; penal (related to pun- 
ishment), penitent (deeply sorry, 
suffering the punishment of 
regret), punish (to inflict a 
penalty), imptmity (freedom^ 
from, punishment), subpoena, 
(an order to appear at court 
u/nder a penalty for disobe- 
dience), pain, repent*^ (suffer 
pain). L. poena. 

Pend ; pens — hang, weigh (as 
in a hanging scale), pay (as if 
by weight), pendant (a hanging 
ornament), pendent >®^' >** (flang- 
ing), pendulous (hanging), pend- 
ulum (the hanging wire of a 
clock), pensile (suspended), pen- 
sion (a sum paid at intervals 



* Originally a slave, who M the cJiM to school. 
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White as the snows of Apenniiie 
Inrfwrated by troBt.—Word8toorth. 

And him I reckon the most learned «<;A^ar, not who can unearth for me the 
buried dynasties of Sesostris and Ptolemy, but who can unfold the theory of this 
;>ffr/ioular Wednesday. -Emerson. 

Jul. Hist, Romeo,'hist I— O, for Skfalcoaer^B voice. 
To lure this tassel-gentle back again I 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud; 
Else would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarse than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's name.— Shakespeare. 

He has not sweetness, nor «>;id knowledge, nor lofty aim. He had a rare skill 
for rhythm^ immatched facility of expression, a firm, ductile thread of gold.-^JShner8on. 
(Byron.) 

It was th&t fatal and pei:/f(£ious bark. 

Built in th' eclipse^ and rigged with curses dark, 

That sunk so low that sacred head of thine.— ifi/to;?. 

E'en the wild poplar leaves, that, pendent, htmg 
By stems elastic, quiver at a breath. 
Best in the general oalm.,— Wilcox, 

^Tis said, in summer's evening hour 
Flashes the golden-colored flower, 
A fair electric fi&me.— Coleridge, 

She studied not the meanest to eclipse. 

And yet the wisest listened to her lips; 

She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill. 

But yet her voice had tones that sway'd the will.— (%wif)M7. 

I call a complete and generous educa,\!ion that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skillfully, and magnanimously, all the offlcea, both public and pHva,te, of i)eace and 
wa,T.—MUton. 

There's Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 
The «;^rical tingles of hit after YAt.—LoweU, 

Give me the harp of epic song. 
Which Homer's fingers thrilled along; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
Eor war is not the theme I elng.— Moore, 

There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear 
0*er battle-fields the epic thunders To\l,—Sand8, 



PENETR — PEKFID. 
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as a gratuity), pensive"* (sad, 
thoughtful, tending to ponder 
or weigh matters), sippend (add 
to, ha/ng to), Gompendmm (an 
abridgment, a saving of ex- 
pemse)y compprisate ^ (pay an 
equivalent, or what will weigh 
with the article or favor re- 
ceived), depend (hang from, 
hcmg on), expend (pay out, 
weigh out), impend (Jiang over), 
pansy ^ (the flower of thought, 
a pondering or weighing), per- 
pendicular (forming a right 
angle, as does the hanging 
plummet with the horizon), 
prepense (weighed, or ponderedj 
heforeha/nd, premeditated), pro- 
pensity (a leaning toward, a 
hcmgmg forward), suspend 
(ha/ng wnder). L. pendtere, pen^ 
sus. 

PenetP — pierce into; perie^rate. 
L. peTie^rare. 

Penn — feather, wing ; pen (a 
writing implement, formerly 
made of a quill or feather). 



pennon (a streamer, beating 
the air like a wing or feather), 
L. penna. 

Pens — See pend. 

Penuri — want, need ; penury 
(extreme destitution), penuri- 
ous (extremely sparing, as if 
in great need). L. penuria.. 

Peps ; pept — cook, digest ; pep- 
sine (a substance that aids di- 
gestion), dyspepsia, (had diges- 
tion). Q. peptein. 

Per — try ; experience (thorough 
trial), expert (thoroughly tried, 
hence skilled), peril (great dan- 
ger, or trial), L. periri. 

Per — come to naught ; perish 
(to be lost, to decay, come to 
naught). L. perire. 

Peregrin — travel ; peregrina- 
tion (tra/veling about), pilgrim* 
(a traveler). L. * peregrinari. 
L. peregrinus, foreign. L. 
pereger, a traveler. L. per, 
through ; eger, ager, a field, 
land. 

Pepfid — treacherous ; perfidy 



* For many centuries Christians have been making pilgrimages to Jerusalem, 
the Holy City which contains the tomb of the Saviour, and which was the scene 
of His noinistration and His sufferings. The violence done to Christian pilgrims 
led to the great uprising of the Middle Ages called the Crusades (the wars under 
the banner of the cross). Those wars called into service the knighthood and 
chivalry of the period. Conspicuous among the Christian knights were the kings 
of England and France, Bichard Cceur de Lion and St. Liouis, while the crescent 
had among its champions the renowned Saladin. After the varying fortunes of a 
most romantic and world-stirring struggle, Jerusalem became a Christian city, and 
remained so for two hundred years, when it again sank under the domination of 
the infidel. It has remained in his x>ossession to the present. But the Crusades 
were not in vain ; the stir and movement of a universal war disseminated ideas of 
geography and history, shook off the torpwr of the Dark Ages, started the human 
mind anew on the lines of scientific inquiry, precipitated the revival of learning, 
and with it the mental illumination that has transformed the modem world. 
The Mohammedans likewise have ever made their pilgrimages to their own holy 
city, Mecca, the burial-place of their prophet, Mohammed. 
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PERNICI — PHALANX; PHALANG. 



(treachery), L. perfldus (liter- 
ally "putting mjuay foMh"). 
L. per, away ; ftdea, faith. 

Pernici — destruction ; permdous 
(extremely injurious, or de- 
structive. L. perrmies (liter- 
ally ** thorough daughte/r**), L. 
per, thorough ; nex, neda, 
slaughter. 

Perpendicul — plununet ; per- 
pendiciUax (forming a right 
angle, as does the pVu/rmnet 
with the horizon). L. pe/rperir 
ddculum (literally "the careful 
mea,su/rer**), L. per, thorough- 
ly; pendere, to weigh. 

Perpetp — perform thoroughly ; 
perpetrate, L. perpetrare, 

Perpetu — continuous ; perpet- 
u&V^ (contmimig forever). L. 
perpetuxis, L. perpes, perpetia. 

Pervicac — willful; permcadona, 
L. pervicaac, pervicaces, 

Pessim — worst; pesaimist (one 
who sees in society a tendency 
to the tuorsf), L. pessimus. 

Pest — plague; pest, pestiferous 
(pZagfwe-bringing, detestable), 
pestilent (hurtful as a plague), 
pestilence (the plague), L. 
pestxx^. 

Pest {poAst) — struck ; anapes^ (a 
foot in prosody, the exact re- 
verse, or strike back, of a dac- 
tyl). G. padstos, Qt, pcwein, to 
strike. 



Pet (pe^O —breast; parapet (a 
defense for the breast). It. 
petto, L. pectis. 

Pet; petit — attack, seek, ask; 
petition (a request, an askmg), 
appetite '*^ (the desire for food, 
the inclination to make an a/b- 
tack upon food), competent"* 
(being sufficient for, seekmg 
with), competitor (a rival, one 
who seeks an object with an- 
other), impetus (an attack upon), 
impe^ous (rushing forward, as 
to an attack), petiilant (fretful, 
ready to atta>ck), repeat {attack 
agoMi), L. petere, petitua. 

Petal — leaf; petal (one' of the 
lea/oes of a flower). Q. petoZon. 

Petiol — little stalk; petiole (the 
footstalk of a leaf). L. petiolus. 

Petr— -stone, rock; petrify (turn 
into stone), petroleum (rock-oil), 
saltpeter (the scUt of the rock), 
Peter (a rock), Petrsea, (the 
Becky Arabia), pie/r (a mass of 
sfeme-work). G. pe^ros, pe^ra. 

Phag — devour, eat ; anthropo- 
phagi (cannibals, ma/rineaters), 
esoph^agus (the gullet which 
ca/rries to the stomach what is 
catem), sarcop/wigrus (a stone re- 
ceptacle for a body, formerly 
supposed to consume, or de- 
vour, the flesh). Qt. phagevn. 

Phalanx; phalange — a battal- 
ion. G. phakmx,* phaikmgoa. 



* The famous Macedonian phalanx enabled King Philip and his son Alexander 
the Q-reat to conquer the world. This phalanx was an invention of Philip's, and 
consisted of a close array of men several ranks deep trained to lock their shields 
together, and, with their long spears projecting outward, to rush forward as a 
single mighty machine of war. Before this irresistible machine the armies of 
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Phan — show, bring to light, ap- 
pear ; pTiantom. (an appea/rance, 
a specter), diaphcmous (trans- 
parent, sTiowmg throughly Epip?i- 
cmy (the feast of the showing 
f(yHh of the Saviour to the 
wise men of the East), fancy 
(the power of mind which 
causes images to appear), fan- 
tastic •* (odd, in the nature of a 
pJianiom. of the imagination). 
Qt. phanein. 

Pharmac — drug; pTiarmacy (a 
place where drugs are com- 
pounded), pharTnaco^odia, (a 
treatise on the making of med- 
icines), Qc, pharmacon. 

Phas — appearance, declaration ; 
phase (an a/ppeara/nce present- 
ed), empJuma (special stress 
upon a word). G. phmis, 

Phem — speech ; blaspTieme (to 
speak IvuHfut things of sacred 
personages or subjects), oupTie- 
mism (a figure by which a harsh 
expression is softened, a well 
speaking), Qt.pheme, Q,phemi, 
I say. 

Phen (p7iam)—Bhow, appear ; pTie- 
nomenon (an appeara/nce), phe- 
nogam (see gam). Gt, pTiavnein. 

Phep — carry, bear, bring; pe- 
ripTiery (the circumference, or 
line heaHng around, of a poly- 
gon), parap/^emalia (apparel 



and ornaments, like the outfit 
of a bride 'broiujUt to the side 
of her husband's possessions), 
OhristopTier (the Christ bea/rer*). 

Phet — spoken; propTi^e^ (one who 
foretells), G. phetes, G. pheini, 
I say. 

Phil— fond, loving ; ^Manthropy 
(see a/nth/rqp), philosophy (love 
of wisdom), philology (the his- 
tory of language, love of words), 
philter (a love potion), PM- 
Zander (a lover of man), F?i4lvp 
(lover of a horse), TheqpMus 
(a lover of Chd). G. phUos. 

Phleb — ^vein ; phlebotomy (blood- 
letting, and therefore vein- 
cutting), G. phleha, phlebos. 

Phleg: — bum ; phlegm, (a viscous 
humor supposed to be due to 
inflammation, a bu/rning), G. 
phlegein. 

Phoc — seal ; phodne (relating to 
seals). L. phoca, G. phoce. 

Phon — sound ; phonic (belonging 
to sownds), phonetic (represent- 
ing sounds), euphony (soundmg 
well), symphony (harmony, 
sou/nding together). G. phone, 

Phop — bringing ; phosp?w>7*us (see 
phos), (bringing light), meta- 
phor (a transferring, or carry- 
ing over, of a word from one 
use to another t). G. phoros, 
G. pherein, to bear. 



brave single warriors were unable to make a stand, and the nations of the world 
fell in succession under the domination of Macedon. Alexander is said to have 
wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 

• A term first applied in medieval legend to St. Christopher, who was said to 
have carried Christ across a stream, in the form of a little child. 

t A metaphor often originates in the fancy of an individual, and becomes his 
contribution to literature. But many metaphors have originated among the 
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Every soul is a celestial Venus to every other soul. The heart has its Sabbaths 
and jtUdlees in which the world appears as a hymeneal fea^^f, and all natursA 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are erotic odea and danceft. Love is omnipres- 
ent in nature as motive and reward. Love is our highest word and the synonym of 
Qi}d,—Lamb, 

Oh, pass not, pass not heedless by; 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 
The breaking heart from misery :— 

Go, share thy lot with hhn.^Anonymoue, 

But what in«)^ent /ami/iar durst have mate<l Thomas Coventry?— whose person 
was a qwuirskt^^ his step massy and elephantine, his face square an the llon^s, his 
gait -peTetHptory and path-keeping, indiwrftble from his way as a moving column^ 
the scarecrow of his inferiors, the brow-beater of ^^-imls and mperiora, who made a 
Mfttude of children wherever he came, for they fled his insufferable presence, 
as they would have shunned an Elisha bear.— Xamfr. 

These syUa61es that Nature spoke. 

And the thoughts that in him woke. 

Can adeQ't/ately utter none 

Save to his ear the wind-harp lone,— Snerson, 

4 

Wave of the wilderness, adieu! 

Adieu, ye rocks, ye wilds and woods I 
Boll on, thou element of blue, 

And fill these awful M^itudes \—Qcodrich. {Lake Quipertor*} 

He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 

In worlds whose oouree is equable and pure.— fFortfnoort^ 

He comes to break oppression. 

To set the captiye free ; 
To take away trans^'esrion. 

And rule in equity.— Montgomery, 

When the storms 
Of the wild Equinox, with all its wet. 
Have left the land, as the first deluge left it, 
With a bright bow of many colors hung 
Upon the /©rest tops.— ^roinarrf. 

The sneer equivocaX, the harsh reply. 

And all the cruel ton^t^age of the eye.— IfaiMMA Mom, 

Aloof with hemM^ye I scan 

The present works of present man— 
A wild and dream-like trade of blood and guile, 
Too foolish for a tear, too wicked for a smile {—Wordswor^ 
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Phos; phot — light; phosiphorua 
(the Ughtrbearmg substance), 
jp/zotograph *" (written^ or pro- 
duced, by WgrAQ. G. pho8, 
photos. 

"Phrag — fence; diaph/ragm (the 
great fence between the thorax 
and abdomen). G-. pJiragniad, 
I fence. 

Phras — a speaking; phrase. Q-. 
ph>rasia. G-. pTiraseia, to speak. 

Phren — brain, mind; ph/renol- 
ogy (the science of the special 
parts of the bram). G. phren. 

Phthegr (phtheng)— cry out, ut- 
ter; apothegm (a terse saying, 
or vMercmce). G. phthengomai. 

Phthis — consumption ; phthisia 
{ponsfii/mption of the lungs), 
phtTmiQ. Q.phtMsiB. Q.pTUM- 
nein, to decay. 

Phthong — sound ; diphthong 
(double soimd), aphthong (with- 
out sownd). G. phfhongoa. Q. 
pMhengomai, I cry out. 

Phylacter — guardian ; phylao- 
tery (an amulet used as a prxh 
tection). G. pfwiacter. G. ph/th 
ktssein, to guard. 

Phyll — leaf ; p%Kophagous (leaf- 
devowring, living on leaves), 
^Movophyl (the green pulpy 
substance in a leaf). G. ph/ul' 
Ion. 

Physi — nature p^siognomy 
(knowledge of one's natwre ob- 
tained from the features), phy9^ 



oology (the science of the nafr 
ure, or functions, of the organs 
of a body), ph/ysic (a remedy 
adapted to the nature of the 
l>ody)» physics (the science of 
the natwre of material things). 
G. phdsis. Or. ph/uein, to pro- 
duce. 

Phyt — plant, grown; phytology 
(the science of pkmts), ph/gtioii' 
ous (living on pkmts, or pkmt- 
devoimng), neophyte (a new 
convert, one newly pkmted). 
G. neoB, phytoa. G. p^i^in, 
to grow. 

Pi — propitiate; eispi&te (to atone 
for, to suffer for, hence to 
satisfy or propitiate), piacular 
(having power to atone, or pro- 
pitiate). L. piare (literally " to 
appease with pious rites ")• L* 



Pi— devout; jpious, ptety, pity 
(sympathy, a characteristic of 
piety). L. piuB. 

Piano— even, smooth, soft; pi- 
anoforte (see fort). It. pia/no. 
L. pkmua, even, level (see 
plane). 

Pict— paint; pic^re** (a paint- 
ing), depict (to describe vividly, 
as if to padnt down). L. pi/ng- 
ere, pictMS. 

Pig (ping) — paint; p^rment (a 
pamt). L. pingere. 

Pil — rob; compete (gather to- 
gether from various sources. 



people at large, and have become a permanent featnre of the language. A large 
percentage of the words in the dictionary are permanent metaphors, embodying 
apt and often very beautiful figures. 
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PIL— plaud; plaus. 



as robbers do their spoils). L. 
pUaxe. 

PU — hair; depilatory (removing 
hmr), pluati (a hairy fabric). 
L. pUiia, 

Pil — pillar; pUiax,^^ pUe. L. 
pUa, 

Pingr (po/f^g) — fasten; impmgQ 
(fasten aga/inst). L. pcmgQVQ, 

Finn — feather, wing; pmnaX/Q 
(having leaflets like feathers), 
pmion}^ L. pinna., permsk, 

Pinn — peak; pi/rmacle, LowL. 
pinna, L. pin/na, a feather. 

Pir {peir)—a trial, attempt; em- 
piric (settling by trial or ex- 
perience), pirate (a dating rov- 
er). G. peira. 

Pise — fish ; i?iscatorial, pisdcultr 
ure. L. pisces, 

Pist — pound ; piston (the pownd- 
ing cylinder in a pump barrel, 
or in the cylinder of a steam- 
engine), pestle (an implement 
for pou/ndmg substances in a 
mortar), pi^iL (a pesfie-Wse 
part of a flower). L. pinaeire, 
pistuB, 

Plac— please; placable (capable 
of being mollified, or rendered 
pleased), placid (composed, as 
if thoroughly pleased), complor 
cent (being thoroughly pleased 
with one's self). L. pZocere. 

Plag^ — stroke, blow; plague (a 
heavy blow, a destructive dis- 
ease). L. plaga, 

Plagri — ^kidnapping ; plagiary (the 
stealer of another's writing, 
as if a kidnapper of the child 
of his brain). L. plagiMUi, 



Plain (pfcm) — level, flat; plain 
(a level surface), expla/m (to 
make thoroughly clear, or lev- 
el), L. planus. 

Plain (plang) — lament, bewail. 
L. pUmgere. 

Plaint (j)lanc£) — bewail, com- 
plain ; plamt, pkmdive, pladnt- 
iff, complamt, L. pkmgere, 
pkmdviB, 

Plais— please; complaisant (en- 
deavoring to please). F. ptoisic. 

Plan — flat, level, smooth; es- 
p2tmade (a leveled place in a 
park), plan (a representation 
on a flat surface), pkme, pkmk, 
L. pZcmus. 

Plan — wandering ; pla/net •* "^ 
(one of the wamdering, as con- 
trasted with the flzed, stars). 
Q-. pkme. 

Plant — plant.*®* L. plamJt/a, 

Plant — sole of the foot; pkim^- 
grade (walking on the sole of 
the foot), L. plam,ta. 

Plas(s)--mold, form; ptoster (a 
substance easily molded on), 
pZostic (soft, efiksily molded), 
protqptosm (the vital vegetable 
substance, the first form of life 
in matter). G. prolog, pZossein. 

Plat — flat; ptoftltude (a flat ex- 
pression), platform, pto^eau, 
plaie, F,plat. G. pto^us, broad. 

Plat — silver; ]}latina (a sH/ver- 
like metal). 8p. pZa^a. O. F. 
plate, hamniercKi plate. F. pto/, 
flat. 

Plaud ; plans — clap hands ; ap- 
pla/ud, plaudit, pZat^sible, ex- 
plode, L. plavdere. 
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Pie ; plet — fill ; compfement 
(that which completes^ or fills 
out), complete {filled out), de- 
pletion (emptying, or v/nr-fiU- 
mg\ expfeftve (a word that fiZls 
out an expression without add- 
ing to the sense), imp^ment (a 
tool used in executing, or fill- 
ifng in, a work), repZefe (thor- 
oughly fiiUed, fiMed hack), sup- 
plement (an addition, a fiU up), 
exrgpVy (to provide, to fiU 
tmder), L. plere, pletns. 

Pie — to sail; Pfeiades* (a con- 
stellation of seven stars, whose 
rising indicated a safe time to 
aaU). Gt, pleein. 

Pleb — the people; plebeian (of 
the common people), L. plehs, 
plebis. 

Plen — full ; plenty, r^lenish 
(JfU again), plemtyi6.e, plenary 
(complete, very fuM), pZenipo- 
tentiary (having fuU powers). 
L. plenus, 

Pleon — more ; pleonasm, (a re- 
dwndcmcy of speech). G. pleon, 
pleion, G. pleoa, full. 

Pleth — crowd, throng; plethora 
(fullness, as of a thronging 
quantity). G. plethos. 

Pleur — rib, side ; pleura (the 
covering of the lungs, secluded 
near the ribs), pleurisy (in- 



flammation of the pleura). G. 
pleura, 

Plev — be surety ; replevy (to re- 
claim goods on a pledge to try 
the right in a suit). F. plevia. 

Pli — fold, bend; jpZiable, pUant 
(easily bent), a^tply (bend to a 
task), apply ''^ (fold to), deploy 
(unfold), display "* (un-fold), 
employ ^^^ (fold in), imply (fold 
in), reply (fold back), supjpWant 
(bending under). F. pUer. L. 
plicare. 

Pile— fold, bend, embrace, twine ; 
complicate (make complex, or 
twined together), explicate (ex- 
plain, ua-fold), explicit (dis- 
tinct, unmistakable, thoroughly 
worfolded), implicate (to in- 
volve, embrace, or include in 
some questionable transaction), 
impWcit (complete, unreserved, 
emnbraxymg fully), simplicity **• 
(of a single, or the same, fold), 
supplicate (to entreat on bended 
knee), duplicate (a copy, mak- 
ing the original two-fold). L. 
pZicare. 

Plinth — brick, tile; plmth (tYie 
lower, or brick-shaped, part of 
the base of a column). G. 
plvnthos. 

Plio (pleion) — more ; pWocene 
(pertaining to the m^ore recent 



* The Pleiades were fabled to be the seven daughters of Atlas transf^ircd by 
Jupiter to be a constellation in the sky. But six of the stars are visible to the 
naked eye, and the ancients supposed that the seventh concealed herself out of 
shame for having given her love to a mortal, Sisyphus, while her sisters were 
aonght by the gods themselves. This is the famous myth of the lonf Pleiad. 

The group, Pleiades, is supposed to be the central group in the Milky Way, 
and one of its stars, Alcyone, is considered to occupy the apparent central point 
<tf the universe, around which it revolves. 
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Ah 1 not alone by colors bright 

Are ye to heaven allied^ 
When, like ewential forms of light, 

Ye mingle or divide. 

—Wordtworih. (Gold and Stiver ^IshsB.) 

Where medisdval towns are white on all 
The hill-sides, and where every mountain's orest 
Is an Etrurian or a Boman waXL— Longfellow, 

Nor ever shall the Muse's eye 

TJnraptvLTed greet thy beam; 
Theme of prim^t'al prophecy ^ 

Be still the poet's theme.— CcmtpbeU, {The Baknlbow^ 

And from the sky eeren^ and far 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
ExceUioT X—LongfeXUyiB. 

When Music d^i^^ned within the grower sphere. 
Her subtle essence to infold.-- fFordmoor^. 

Ever unmoved they stand. 

Solemn^ etetnaX^ and prouA.—Loniifellow, (The Mntntaine.) 

Men of letters belong «Mentially to the /adoring ckiee; they are links in the 
chain which binds together the widely diwrrifled elements of «O0iety. They rise 
from the general mass, and should not sejxirate from it.— George Banerofl. 

And the plea that this or that man has no time for cuttKXj^ will tMmish as soon 
as we desire cMxae so much that we begin to examine ««riously our present use of 
our time.— Matthew Arnold. 

This is no Grecian /able, of fountains running wine. 

Of maids with snaky tresses, or sailors turned to BwiDe.—Jiaeauiaif, 

Fttme is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last injirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights^ and live laborious days,— Milton, 

This above all,— To thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou canst not then be faiee to any m^axi.—8haikeepeaire. 

Again see Phoebus in the morning: 
Or flushed Aurora in the roseate dawning I 
Or a white iVoiad in a rippling stream ; 
Or a rapt seraph in a moonlight beam ; 
Or again witness what with thee I've seen. 
The dew by /airy feet swept from the green. 
After a night of some quaint JnbilGei 
Which every elf and /ay had come to see.— Keats. 
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tertiary deposits). G. pleion, 
more ; camos, recent. 

Plo — folded ; diploma (a docu- 
ment conferring some power 
or honor, formerly double, or 
twofold), G. ploos, 

Plor — to cry out, wail ; de- 
ptore**® (to wail thoroughly, to 
lament), explore^^^ (to search 
outy like the crying hounds on 
the chase). L. plorare. 

Plum — feather ; pltmiage (the 
feathers of a bird), plwme (a 
waving feather), phMne (to take 
pride in, as a featJier in the 
cap), nom dephmie (the *'namie 
of the pen" which was formerly 
a quill, or feather, an assumed 
name of a writer). L. plv/mB,, 

Plumb — lead; plumb (a piece 
of lead on a string), plumba/gio 
(like food), plumber (a worker 
in lead), plummet'^ (a leadn 
line), phMnp (straight down- 
ward, like the lead), L. plumb- 
um. 

Plur — more ; phi/rdl (expressing 
vnore than one). L. phis, 
phms, 

Pluvi — rain ; pluvial (ramy), 
plomr (the bird of the ra4/ny 
season). L. pluvia., 

Pneumat — wind, air; pneurruit' 
ic (relating to wvnd or adr). 
Gt. pnetmia, pnetmiatoa, Ot. 
pweein, to blow. 

Pneumon — lung ; pnezmumia, 
Gt, pnemnon. Gt. pneein, to 
blow. 

Po (pot) — niake; poem (a pro- 
duction, '^ thing made), poesy. 



poet -** (the maker), onoma- 
topcea {ivord^iiioking). G. poi- 
ein. 

Poach {poch) — pouch, bag ; 
poach (to steal game and carry 
it off in a ba^), poach (to cook 
an egg so as to preserve it in 
the form of a pouch), F. poche. 

Pod — ^foot ; antipodes (those with 
feet directly opposite), chiropo- 
dist (one who attends to the 
ha7ids and feet), tripod (a tTvree- 
footed frame). G. poibs, podos, 

Poig^ii (pung) — prick; jmgnant, 
L. pungere. 

Pols — weigh, balance; poise,'^^ 
equipoise. O. F. poiser, peiser. 

Pol — make smooth; polish, in- 
teipoZate (insert, poUsh, in be- 
tween), polite (poUshed), L. 
poZire. 

Pol — sell ; monopoly {aeUvng 
alone), G. potein. 

Polem — war; polemical (tiwtr- 
like). G. polemoB. 

Polls— city; acrqpo^ (an upper 
city), laetTopoUs (a great com- 
mercial center, like an ancient 
mother city, or founder of col- 
onies), necropoZ^ (the dty of 
the dead). G. poUs. 

Polit— citizen, subject of govern- 
ment; poUty (form of govern- 
m,ent), cosmopolite^^ (a citizen 
of the world). G. poUtes. G. 
polis, city. 

Poll — fine flour ; poZten (the flour- 
dust of flowers). L. poZZis. 

Pom — apple; pomegranate (the 
apple with (/rains or seeds in 
it), pommel (the apple, or knob 
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of a saddle), ponmde (formorly 
made of apples). L. pomnm. 

Pomp — a sending, procession ; 
pomp (display, like a proces- 
Mon), G. pompein, to send. 

Pon — to place, put; compoTient 
(composing, or placing together), 
deponent {putting doivn, ptit- 
tmg aside), exponent (plaovng 
out), oppo7^ent (one opposing, 
or placing against), postpone 
(place after). L. ponere. 

Ponder — weigh ; ponder, ponder- 
able, ponderous, '^ imponder' 
able, prepoTiderate (outr^weigh). 
L. ponderaxe, L. pondus, pon- 
deri&, a weight. 

Pont — bridge; pontoon (a float 
used in the construction of a 
temporary bridge), pontiS. (the 
chief priest at Rome ; the 
pope ; originally an officer 
having charge of the construc- 
tion of roadways and bridges), 
L. pons, pontis. 

Popul — people; popular, popu- 
Zate, pqpt^ce, d&popul&te, L. 
populxxa. 

Pop — passage; pore. Q-. poros. 



Pore — pig ; porcine (pigf-like), 
por/c, porcupine (the pig with 
the spi/ne^), porpoise (the pig- 
fish). L. porcus. 

Port — carry, bear, bring ; portar 
ble (capable of being moved 
about, or carried), porter (a 
ca/rrier of burdens), portage (a 
oarryi/ng place between two 
lakes or streams*), portfolio 
(a case for carrying papers), 
porto anteau (a bag for carry- 
ing clothes), portly (of large size 
and dignified bearing), comport 
(suit, ca/rry with), Report (bear), 
disport (amuse, carry away), ex- 
port {carry out), unpor^ {carry 
into), import (to signify, bring 
in), import *^ (signification), im- 
portant*® (of serious i/mport), 
"purport (to imply, carry 
through), purport, report ^ 
{bring back), sport ^ (for dis- 
port), support (uphold, bear un- 
der), transport'® {carry across, 
beyond). L. por^are. 

Port — harbor, entrance, door, 
gate, access ; port (an entrance 
for vessels), portal (a gate). 



* Prevloiis to the introduction of railroads, goods were moved almost exclusively 
by inland navigation. Not only were the larger bodies of water and rivers utilized 
by sailing vessels (and later by steam-boats), but even the smaller streams were 
traversed by flat-boats pushed along with poles. By thus pushing up to the head- 
waters of one stream and carrying across (portage) to the headwaters of another 
basin, navigation was secured for vast distances. The most noted portages of his- 
tory were those between the heads of the Persian Gulf and Bed Sea resjwctively 
and the Mediterranean. The vast trade of India (" The wealth of Ormus and the 
Ind") flowing up during all ages to the markets of the Western world was car- 
ried in caravans over the great iwrtages above named. Famous cifies, such as 
Persepolis, Baalbek, Palmyra, and Bagdad, sprang up on the route of this over- 
land trade, this general portage, and waxed wealthy and populous, in the midst 
of deserts, by simply supplying the passing needs of those engaged in the mighty 
stream of trade. To avoid the expense and delay of that i)ortage, Columbus 
taioed his vessel to the west and discovered a new world. 
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jporfcullis (a sUdmg gate. See 
coT), porter (a gate-^ceeper), por- 
tico (a porch at an entrcmce), 
o^^portune (timely, having ready 
access), impor^ne (to urge, 
when there is not ready access), 
L. porous. 

Pos — place, put, lay; compose 
{piU together), depose (put aside), 
dispose (place apart), expose 
(place out); impose (lay upon), 
interpose (put between), oppose 
(place against), pose (to oppose 
with troublesome questions), 
propose (place before), purpose 
(intend. pla,ce before the mind), 
puzzle (a difficult question pre- 
sented, or opposed, for solu- 
tion), repose^^^ (place back), sup- 
pose (imagine, place under), 
transpose (put across), pose (an 
attitude, a placing). F. j>oser. 
G. pa/us\s, a pause. G. pa/uein, 
to cease. G. _pat^sthai, to cease. 

Pos — a drink ; symposium (a 
merry feast, a drinking to- 
gether), G. Posis. 

Posit — place, put, settle; posi- 
tion (a placing), positive (de- 
cided, settled), apposite (suita- 
ble, put near), composition (a 
placing together), deposit (place 
doum), disposition^^ (a placing 
apart), exposition (an exposing, 
or pkuymg out), imposition (an 
imposing, or putting upon), im- 
post (a tax put upon goods), 
impostor (a deceive^-, one who 
imposes or p6*^.v u/)07i), inter- 
position (an interposing or put- 
ting between), juxtapos^tton (a 



placing near), opposite (placed 
against), posture (a placing), 
preposition (a word placed be- 
fore a noun or pronoun to show 
its relation to some other word), 
proposition (a statement piU 
forward), repository (a store- 
house where things are laid 
away), supposition (a supi)osing 
or putting imder), transposition 
(a transposing or putti/ng across), 
L. ponere, positiis. 

Poss — be able, have power; pos- 
sible (within the scope of abil- 
ity), posse (a sheriff's party, the 
power of the county). L. posse. 

Poster — coming after; posterity 
(the generations coming after), 
posterior (later, comi/ng after, 
also hinder), postern (a back 
door or gate), preposterous 
(thoroughly absurd, reversing 
all the suggestions of re£ison, 
placing the after before), L. 
posterus. 

Posthum (postum) — latest bom ; 
posthumous (bom after the 
death of the father, hence, ap- 
pearing after the death of the 
author). L. poS^t^mus. 

Postal — ask, demand; pos^ate 
(an assumed, or dema/nded, 
supposition), expos^Zate (to 
reason earnestly with, to ask 
from). L. postutaxe. 

Pot — drink ; potion (a dra/ug?U), 
potation (a drinhing bout), po- 
table (fit to drink), poison (a 
destructive substance, usually 
taken jn the form of a drink), 
L. po^are. L. potiis, drunken. 
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The potnp and flutter of brave /ofconry, 

The bells, the jesses, the bright scarlet hood, 

The flight and purmt o'er tleld and wood.— Xon(z/UZioco. 

No/ocrtous voice 
Called them unto the field of generoxiB fame^ 
But the pure conwcrated love of Yiorsie.—Ferdval, 

Jjdt fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 

For still between them and the sky 
The /ofcon Truth hangs poised, forever. 

And marks them with his vengetiil eye.—LoweU, 

Take this for granted, once for all— 

There is neither chance nor /ate, 
And to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 

Is to wait as the foolish wait.— .i^iM Cfary, 

A piece of loork 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In tDorkmanahip and value ; which, I wondered. 
Could be so rarely and exacfiy wrougM^ 
Since the true life on't was.— Shakespeare. 

"HiB falchion flashed along the Nile, 

His host he led thro\igh Alpine snows; 

O^er Moscow's towers, that blazed the while. 
His eagle-flag unrolled— and froze 1 

—Pierpont, {Napoleon at Best.) 

Education gives fecundity of thought, copioMsneiBR of illustration, quickness, 
vigor, fancy, words, images, and illustrations; it ^^rorates every common thing, 
and gives the i)ower of trifling, without being undignifled and 9^osurd.—Sydne§ 
Smith. 

Nor let me waste another hour 

With thee, tUou/«ton, sleep.— //annoA More. 

Still to ourselves in every place QonsigneA^ 
Our owafdidty we make or find.— GWdwnWA. 

The lordly head that sits above. 

The heart that beats below. 
Their severB\ otfice plainly ijrove, 

Their true retoflon show.— /SIkm. 

When the facta are not or(/anized into /a<nilty, the greater the mass of them 
the more will the mind stagger along under its burden, hampered, instead of 
helped, by its B/cq^iiHtionB.— Herbert spencer. 



POTENT — PRESBYTEB. 
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Potent — ^powerful ; potentate (one 
having great political power), 
ommpot&nt (aU-powerfuT), po- 
tent {powerful), potential (hav- 
ing latent power), plenipofen- 
/iary (a person invested with 
fuM power, such as power to 
negotiate a treaty). L. potena, 
potentis, 

Poul — a hen; potUtry (domestic 
fowls), pullet (a you/ng Tien). F. 
pou^, 

Pract (pracs) — do ; practice ^** (to 
do), practical (capable of being 
done), G. prasseia, 

Pmctic— fit for business. G. 
practicoa, G. prasseia, to do, 
accomplish. 

Pragm — a deed, thing done; 
pra>gma.tic (pertaining to busi- 
ness), G. pragma,, 

Prais — See preoi, 

Pras — leek ; chrysqprose (a stone 
of a yellow-green color, re- 
sembling a combination of 
gold and the green leek), G. 
prason, 

Prav — crooked; deprat?e (make 
utterly crooked). L. pra/OMa, 

Precari — to pray ; preca/rio\xa 
(doubtful, calling for pran/er), 
L. preca/ri, 

Precat — pray; deprecate {pray 
to remove), imprecate (call down 
upon in pra/yer), L. precaxi, 
preccLtxMA, 

Preci {preU) — price, value ; pre- 
oious (of va^l/ae), apprecmte (to 



value, to increase the value of), 
depredate (to put down the 
value), praise (to value), L. 
pretium. 

Precipic {precipit) — headlong ; 
precipice (a headlong descent). 
L. prcBcepB, prcecipitis, L. prce, 
before ; caput, capitis, the head. 

Precipit — headlong ; precipita.te 
(to cast headlong). See precipic. 

Preeosi — prematurely ripe ; pre- 
cocious. L. prcecox. L. prcB, 
before ; coqu>ere, to cook, ripen. 

Pred {proed) — booty; predatory 
(in quest of booty). L. prceda,. 

Predic — proclaim, declare ; predi- 
cate (to a^ert as belonging to 
something), predicate (that 
which is predicated, or asserted, 
of a thing), preach (to declare 
the word). L. prcedicare, lit- 
erally to say before. L. prce, 
before ; dicare, to say. 

Pregn — See prehend, 

Prehend ; prehens— take, seize, 
grasp; apprehend (to seize 
upon), comprehend (to grasp 
together, to include), reprehend 
(to reprove, to Tiold back), pre- 
Tiensile (capable of grasping), 
impregnable (not to be taken), 
L. preJiendere, prehensuB, 

Prem — See prMTi. 

Premi — See em. 

Presbyter — elder ; presbytery (an 
assembly of the elders of a 
church*), priest {the elder). G. 
presbuteros. 



♦ Some very romantic expeditions were made at the dawn of modem explora- 
tion and discovery. The expedition of Pone de Lieon into Florida in quest of the 
fountain of youth is familiar to aU. Of the same visionary nature were the 
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PRESTIGI — PRON. 



Prestigi — weight or influence; 
prestige. L. pnBstigium. 

Prim — first; pi-mne (in the JlvHt 
stage or condition), primary 
(in the first stage), primer (a 
first book), primeval (of the 
fi/rst age), pmnitive (in the first 
stage), prwwogenitive (the sys- 
tem of favoring the first-bom\ 
primrose (the first rose of 
spring), prim (neat, delicate, 
like a first crop of hair), pre- 
mier (the first officer of a cab- 
inet). L. primus, 

Princip^-chief ; prvncipaly princi- 
ple (a truth of c/we/ importance), 
principality (the domain of a 
prince or chief), prince (one of 
the cMef men). L. princip&, 
prindpis. 

Prior— before. L. prior, 

Pris (prehens) — seize, grasp, hold ; 
prison, prise (a seizing lever), 
comprise, enterprise (an under- 
taking, a seizing among), re- 
prisal (a seizing in return), sur- 
prise (a seizing upon). L. pre- 
fiendere, prehensuB, 

Pris {priz) — saw ; prism (having 
the form of a piece sa/um off)* 
G. prizeia. 

Pristin— ancient; pristine. L. 
pristinuB, 



Priv — single; private, privacy, 
privilege (a favoring opportu- 
nity, like a iaiv for the bene- 
fit of a single person), deprive 
(to take from, and thus leave 
the possessor single, or desti- 
tute). L. prkms. 

Prob — test ; probation (a testing), 
probe, probable (likely to stand 
the test), approbation, reprobate 
(rejected on test), prove, reprove. 
L. probare. L. probus, good, 
excellent. 

Prol> — ^honest, excellent ; probity. 
L. probus. 

Prodigri — token, portent; prod- 
igy. L. proddgium.. 

Prol— offspring, increase ; prolific 
(rapidly increasing). L. prole:\ 

Prolix — extended. 1m prolixus. 
L. pro, forth ; Uqv^re, to flow. 

Promen — walk ; proT/^eriade (a 
walk). O. F. promewer. Low 
L. promina,re, to drive forward. 
Low L. pro, forward; mmare, 
to drive, lead. 

Prompt — brought forward. L. 
promere, promptua. 

Promulg* — publish; promtii^ate 
(to publish abroad). L. pro- 
mulgaxe. 

Pron— inclined forward; prone. 
L. pronxiA, 



numerous expeditions into Oentral Asia in quest of the mythioal PresUr John. 
A rumor had reached Europe that some missionaries had penetrated to the capi- 
tal of a powerful and wealthy Tartar chief, and had made of him such an exem- 
plary convert that he consented to become a presbyter (prester) in the Christian 
Ohurch and to adopt the Christian name John. It was further reported that 
toward Euroi)ean9, those who hailed from Christendom, his liberality was lavish, 
even xmbounded. There was, therefore, a wide-spread desire to visit this Bastem 
wonder. Parties, great and small, were for ages wandering over the steppes of 
Asia. They found not the wonderful preater ; but they found Asia, and, like Ponoe 
de Leon, they contributed their mite to the growing science of Gtoograplhy. 



PROPAO — PULVER. 
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Propagr — peg down; propagate 
(to extend, like a series of lay- 
ers pegged doum). Jj. propagaxe, 

Propinqu — near ; propinquity 
(nea/mess). L. prqpmquus. L. 
prope, near. 

Ppopiti — favorable ; propitious, 
prqpUiaibe, L. prqpitius. 

Ppoprl— one's own, peculiar, se- 
lect ; approprmte, property, 
propriety (select or approved 
behavior). L. proprius, 

Proselyt — an arrival; proselyte 
(a convert, a new arrival to a 
cause). Gt. prosekUos. G. pros, 
toward ; erchomal, to come. 

Ppoto — first; protomartyr (the 
first ma/rtyr), protoplasm (see 
plass), prototype (an original 
or model, the first type), pro- 
toxide (the first oxide), proto- 
zoan (an ammdl of the lowest, 
or first, division). G. protos. 

Ppov — See prob. 

Province (provinci) — a territory, 
conquest ; province. L. pro- 
vincia. 

Pro vis — provide ; provision (that 
which is provided), proviso (a 
proviaion), L. providere, pro- 
visua. See vid, 

Proxim — nearest, very near ; 
proQcimity, appnxz;imate (to ap- 
proach very near), proxi/mo 
(the next, or nea/rest, month). 
L. proxi/mns, 

Prud (provid) — foresee, provide; 
prudent^^ (careful, providing 
against trouble), prude (an 
over-nice, or prudent, woman), 
juriE[prz^nce (the science of 



law, as made and provided), 
L. pi'ovidere. L. pro, before ; 
videre, to see. 

Prun — plum. L. pru/num. 

Prur — itch ; prtment. Jj, prurire, 

Psall — touch, twang a harp ; 
psdlm, psaltery, G. psaUeia. 

Psest — scraped ; palimpsest. (See 
pdlin). G. psestos. 

Pseud — false ; psevdonyvo. (false 
or assumed name). G. pseudos. 

Psych — soul, mind; psycholo^ 
(the science of mind), psychiceX 
(pertaining to the sou£), me- 
tempsychosis (a cha/nge or pas- 
sage of the soul from one body 
into another). G. psrjbche, G. 
psucheiu, to blow. 

Pubert — age of manhood; pu- 
berty. L. pubertas. 

Pud — feel shame, blush ; im- 
pudent (unblushing). L. prvr- 
d&re. 

Puer — boy; puerile (Jboyish). L. 
pusr. 

Pug^il — boxer ; pugilist. L. pugU. 

Pugn — fight ; pugna,cious, repug- 
nant (thoroughly distasteful, 
fighting back), impugn (attack, 
fi^ht against), oppugn (discredit, 
fi^ht agadnst). L. pu^nare. L. 
pugnus, a fist. 

Pulmon — lung ; pulmonaxy. L. 
puVmo, pulmonis. 

Puis — drive ; pulse (the dri/oe of 
the blood through the arteries), 
repulse (dri/oe back). L. peUere, 
pulsMS. 

Pulver — dust, powder ; pulverize 
(reduce to powder). L. piUvus, 
pulveria, dust. 
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'Tis inidnifjhtl on tho mountains brown, 
The cold, round moon looks deeply down : 
Blue roll the waters ; blue the sky^ 
Spread like ait ocean hung on high. 
Bespangled with those islea of light, 
So wildly, HpirituaUy bright 1- 
Whoever looked upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining; 
Nor longed for wings to soar away. 
And mix with their eternal day?— J5^ro«, 

In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works, 
Ib ever numifest his presence kind.— TFItexe. 

Sit, Jessica : Look, how the floor qf heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There's not the smallest orb, which thou behold^st, 
But in his motion like an angel ainga.—SMkespeare, 

*^Let there be light I "—When from on high, 

O God, that first command'ment came, 

' Forth leaped the sun ; and earth and sky 

Lay in his light, and felt his fi&me.—Plerponi, 

Begion of life and light I 

Land of the good, whose earthly toils are o^er, 

Nor frost, nor heat, may blight 

Thy vernal beauty'; /«rtile shore, 

Yielding thy blessed fruits for evermore \— Bryant. 

In his hand he swayed a /<9rule, that scepter of despotic -poweT.—Ihfing. 

Ay, gloriously thou standest there. 

Beautiful, boundless Armament 1 
That, swelling wide o*er earth and air. 

And round the horizon bent. 
With that bright vault and sapphire wall 
Dost overhang and circle slU.— Bryant. 

O, what a glory doth this world put on 
For him, that, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent l—LonfffeBow, 

Vainly the fowler's eye 
Might mark thy dis^on^ flight to do thee wrong. 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thyflgure floats along.— .^rj^an^. (To a Water-fowl.) 



PUN — QUARANT. 
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Pun— punish ; imptmity (escaping 
wUhout py/rmhrne/nS). iMpvmiQ, 
L. po&nOfi pain. 

Punct — prick, point; pimcture, 
py/nctMBX (on the point), pu/nct- 
liate (to attach the limiting 
poi/nts), ptwiotillio (a nice little 
point of honor), compimction 
(a prickmg of conscience). L. 
pimgere, pimctus, 

Pung* — prick; pungent, expimge 
(remove, prick out). L. pu/ngere. 

Pup — boy, giri, doll; pupil (the 
boy or girl learner, also the 
central spot in the eye in which 
the Uttte imdge may be seen), 
ptfppet (a little doll), pupa (a 
chrysalis, the little cMld). L. 
pupua, pupB,, 

Pup — pure'®. L. pwrwA, 

Pur — ^pus ; pt^rulent. L. pus, pv/rva, 

Purg" — ^purify ; purge, expv/rgsite. 
li. pu/rg&re. L. pv/nis, pure; 
o^re, to compel, make. 

Pusill — mean ; pzLsiUammona 
(mea/nnspvrited), Ij. puaUlua, L. 
pibsua, small. 

Pustul — blister, pimple. L. pus- 
ttUsL li. pusiUa.. 

Put — think, reckon, suppose ; 
compt^ (reckon together), dis- 
ptite {think apart), unpvie 
{reckon agamst), putative (ac- 
counted, reckoned), repute 
{thmk agam). L. putave. L. 
pubja, clean, clear. 

Put — cleanse, lop off (as in 
dea/nsmg trees of worthless 
branches); ampt^^ate {lop off 
around), depute {cut off from). 
L. putaxe. L. put\}B, clean, clear. 



Putr — rotten ; putrid.. L. puter, 
putris. L. putrere, to be rot- 
ten. L. putere, to stink. 

Pygni — fist ; pygmy (a very 
small person, about as large 
as from the elbow to the flsi), 
G. pygme. 

Pyl — gate, passage ; pylorus (the 
pctssage to the entrails), Ther- 
mqpylad (the Passage of the 
Hot Springs). G. pule. 

Pyr — fire; pyre (a funeral fire), 
pi/rotechnics {fire-works), em- 
pyreaji (the lofty region ex- 
posed to the fire of the sun). 
G. pw. 

Quadr — square, fourfold; quad- 
rate "• (make sqv<ire), quad/ran- 
gle(a court having /ot^r angles), 
gt^odrant (one of the fov/r equal 
parts of a circle), quKidrenmaX 
(recurring once in fou/r years), 
quadrilaterel (a /ot^r-sided 
plane figure), qvxid/nl\e (a squa/re 
dance), gt^oc^rillion (a rmlMon 
raised to the fourth power), 
quad/TMped. (a four-footed ani- 
mal), gt^oc^ruple {four-fold), 
^uadron'^^ (a troop of horse 
forming a squa/re). L. quad/ru&. 

Qual — what sort; quatity, qual- 
ity (to limit, to make of a par- 
ticular hind), L. qual\a. 

Quant — how much ; qua/n^ty 
(the how much). L. qua/ntoa. 

Quarant — forty; quaramUne (a 
forty days' detention to pre- 
vent the spread of disease). 
F. quarante. L. quo/d/ragints^ 
L. quad/TMs, fourfold. 
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QUABT — QUOT. 



Quart— fourth ; quart (the fou/rth 
ot a gallon), qtuirta,n (recurring 
on the fourth day, as a quartern 
ague), quarter, quartet (music 
in faw parte), quarto (having 
the sheet of paper folded into 
four parte). L. quartuB, fourth. 
L. qtiatuor, four. 

QoBHH — shatter, shake, strike ; 
quash (to annul, to crush), con- 
cussion (a violent shaking tO" 
gether), ^daeuss (to debate, to 
shake asurtder), percussion 
(striking ttirough), rescue (to 
save, to drive away danger 
agadn). L. quatere, quassuB, 

Quater (quatuor) — four; quater' 
nary (consisting of fours), quO" 
ierm&n (a set of four), quatreihi, 
(a stanza of fov/r lines). L. 
quat^uar. 

Quer — complain ; Qtiemloos 
(g^ven to compladiving), queti' 
monious, quarreV^ (a dispute, 
as over some oomplakify 1m 
querL 

Quer (quoBf^; quisit (gcioMQ— 
seek, ask; query (an aekin^ 
acqudre (to obtain to one's self, 
as after seeking), conquer (to 
overpower, as if after going 
in quest of, to seek unth), dis- 
qudaiiion (an inquiry, a seek- 
ing apart), enqudre (to seek 
Mo), exqudsite (very fine, and 
therefore sougfU out), inquest 
(an inquiry into), itiqaim (to 
search into), inquisitlcm (an in- 
quiring into), \Hfvt//i/.s/to. (an 
incidental profit, thorou/jhly 
sought), quest (a starch), ques- 



tion, request (a seeMng back), 
require (to seek back), L. quce- 
rere, qucesitus, 

QaieM5 — rest, become quiet ; 
quiescent (remaining quiet), ac- 
quiesce (to yield, to rest in a 
conclusion requested). L. qui- 
escere. 

Quiet— quiet; quiet, acquU (to 
discharge, to quiet the charge), 
quit (tree, put at rest), quite 
{tree, therefore at rest), requiem 
(a mass for the dead, a service 
for the repose of a soul), re- 
quite (to pay back, to quit 
again), coy (quiet, still), decay 
(to allure, to quiet down). L. 
gtiie^us. 

Quin— five at a time; quinary. 
L. quini. 

Quinc (quinque) — five ; quincaiUL 
(an arrangement by ft^)es). L. 
quinque. 

Quint — fifth ; quintapie (fi/ve- 
fdtd), quinteeeence (the pure 
essence of a thing, the fifth 
essence as distinct from the 
four elemente). Lu quintas. L. 
quinque, five. 

Quir— See quer. 

Quisit— See quer. 

Quorum — of whom ; quorum 
(the number, of whom, who 
may transact business). L. 
quoru/m. L. qui, 

Quot— how many ; quot&(a share, 
a how rruiuy), quotient (the re- 
sult in division, the fuyw many 
times), aViqvot (contained an 
exact numftfr ttf times in an- 
oCt^r number). L. quot. 



ItAB — RECl'. 
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Bab — rage, rave ; rabid, rabies. 
L. raftere. 

Babbel — chatter ; rabble (a crowd 
of noisy chcUterers). O. Du. 
rabbeln. 

Racem^ cluster; receme {achia- 
tering infloresoence). L. race- 
mus. 

Bact (rJiacS) — break; cataract (a 
fall, break down, of water). Q, 
rhugnnm. 

Bad — scrape ; abrade {scrape 
away). L. radere. 

Badi— ray, shiiie; roc^mnt,'* ir- 
radi&te (to send out rays). L. 
rcK^^are. L. radius, a ray. 

Badi — ray; radius (a ray from 
the center of the circle). L. 
nzc^us. 

Badic — root; radical (going to 
the roof), eradicate (pull out by 
the root), radish (a root vegeta- 
ble). L. radix, radicis. 

Bam — branch; rcwnify {bra/nch 
off). I*, ramus. 

EC^n — frog; ranunculus (little 
frog). L. rane. 

Banc — smell ill, strong, harsh; 
rancid, rancor. L. rancus. 

Bant — ^be enraged. O. Du. ronton 

Bap; rapt — seize, grasp; rapa- 
cious (grasping), rapine (the 
seizing of plunder), rapid 
(snatcMng away), rapture '^'^'* 
(a seizing), raptores (birds that 
seize their prey). L. ropere, 
rap^us. 

Bar — thin, rare. L. rorus. 

Bas — scrape; erase (scrape out), 
abro^on (a scraping away), 
rase (to demolish, as of scrap- 



ing away), razor, rosorial (a 
term applied to scraping birds). , 
L. ractere, rasus. 

Bat — ^think, calculate, determine, 
settle ; ratio (a calciUation), rat- 
ify (to confirm, make settled), 
rate (a settled price or value), 
ration (a fixed allowance of 
provision), rational (having 
reason, or the thinkmg faculty). 
L. reor, ratus. 

Bav— bear away ; ravage, ratline. 
F. ravir. L. ropere. 

Be — thing; real (belonging to 
tMngs), rebus (a word repre- 
sented by things or objects), 
re'puXMo (the pvibUo matter), R. 
res. 

Beav (reafl) — plunder; bereoi^e 
(deprive of). A. S. rea^an. A. 
S. reaf, clothing, robe. A. S. 
reofan, reaf, deprive. 

Bebuk (reboitqu)—hhiDt, a weap- 
on, put aside a request. O. F. 
reboitqiLeT. F. rebouqiieT, to 
obstruct, stop the mouth. F. 
bouqite Qxyuche), mouth. L. 
bucca, the puffed cheek, mouth. 

Bebut (rebout) — repulse, over- 
come ; rebut. O. F. reboutev. 

Becent — fresh. L. recens, re- 
centis, 

Becip — receive, take; recipient 
(the recei/ver), recipe (a prescrip- 
tion, a take thou). L. recipere, 
L. re, back ; copere, to take. 

Beciproc — returning, alternat- 
ing; reciprocal, reciprocity, re* 
ciprocate. L. reciprocus. 

Beet — ruled, right, straight ; 
rectangle (having only right 
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To see him striding along the proyKe of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes 
bagging and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the geniua 
of /amine descending uix)n the earth, or some scarecrow e^e^ped from a oonifleld.— 
Irving, 

Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
In the in^/iite o^t/re, star after star. —Bt yant. 

Or lily heaving with the wave 

That feeds it and d^€ndB.—Wor(i8tDorth, 

To the farthest wall of the ./frw*awwnt,— 

The boundless visible smile of Him, 

To the veil of whose brow our lamps are dim.— Bryant, 

It depends on what we read^ after all manner of prqfessors have done their 
best for us. The true vniversity of these days is a collection of book^.—Oarlyle, 

There, mildly dimpling. Ocean's cheek 
Bi^fiects the tints of many a x>eak 
Caught by the laughing tides that lave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave.— -Blyrw*. 

When the 8x>ear in con^i«^ shakes, 

And the strong lance shivering breaks.— Xoihz/WZou;. 

Would I had waked this mom where FJorence smiles 

ANoom with beauty, a white rose full of bloom.— Hmma Lagarui, 

I saw her bright r^/lection 

In the waters under me, 
Ldke a golden goblet falling 

And sinking into the Besk,—Lon(ifeUow, 

As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Bapid, exhcmstleas^ deep, his numbers flowed, 

And opened new fountains in the humajo. heart.— ^Bjyron. 

Use can make sweet the peach's shady side, 
That only by reflection tastes of sun.— Lowell. 

Jjast night I heard a harper sound his strings all suddenly and sweetly. 

And oue sang with him, in a voice bloton like a fliUe npon the dark. 

********* 

A Jlute, a bird, a living soul, the song swept by me in the dark. 

—Harriet PreseoU ^pqgtrd. 

Ah me 1 the flfty years since last we met 

Seem to me flfty /o/ios, bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves. 

Wherein are written the histories of ourselves.— Xofigfaltow. 
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angles), recHty (make right), 
rectilinear (made up of strmght 
lines), rectitude {uprightness), 
correct,*® direct ''* (ntte apart), 
&rect^^* {upright). L. revere, 
rectuiB. 

Recupep— recover ; reot^perative. 
li. recttperare. 

Becus — reject, escape, dodge ; 
reotwant {rejecting a ca/use or 
opinion), ruse (a trick, a dodge), 
L. recusBxe, L. re, back ; 
ccmsa,, cause. 

Bedol — emit odor; redoZent. L. 
red, again; otere, oc2ere, to be 
odorous. 

Bedout — fear; redouteible (in- 
spiring feoAT), O. F. redot^ter. 

Befrag^ — oppose, thwart; refrag- 
able, irre/rograble. L. refragBxe. 
L. re, back ; frang&re, to break. 
' — rule, govern; regfent (one 
rvJmg in the stead of another*), 
regimen (a course of life con- 
forming to rule\ re^ment (an 
organization of soldiers under 
govem/ment), region^ (an ex- 
tent of country governed by 
some authority). L. regrere. 

' — king; regaV^ {Jcingly), regi- 
cide (the slaying of a Jmig), L. 
rex, regis. 

J3tegn — ^reign ; regrnant {reigning), 
interregTium (a period between 
two regular reigns), reign^^ 



L. regmare. L. regnum, king- 
dom. L. regere. to rule. 

Regul— a rule ; regiUax, regiUa,te, 
L. regtUa, L. regrere, to rule. 

Belev — assist, help; relevant 
(beariog upon, so as to help). 
F. refet;er. L. re, again ; Zet;are, 
to lift, raise. L. levis, h'ght. 

Religion **• ^^ — piety. L. reUgio, 
religionis. 

Reniiuisc — remember ; reminis- 
cence (a reTnem-feraTice). L. re- 
minisci. 

Remn {reman) — remain ; rem- 
nant (a remmning part). L. 
remcmeTe, L. re, back ; manere, 
to remain. 

Ren — kidney; rerial, reins. L. 
renis. 

Rend — give up ; rerider, sur- 
render, rendezvous (a place to 
report, give yourseVves up). F. 
rendre. L. reddere, to give 
back. L. red, back; dare, to 
give. 

Reneg — forsake the faith ; rene- 
gade, Sp. reTiegrar. L. re, again ; 
negrare, to deny. 

Repart — re-divide, answer thrust 
with thrust, reply ; repartee (a 
witty reply), F. ?*epar^ir. F. 
re, again ; portir, part, dart off. 

Repriev {reprev) — reject, disal- 
low ; reprieve (the arrest of an 
execution, therefore a rejecting 



• During the infancy or disability of a king, it is customary to appoint a 
regmt^ who shall exercise all the powers of a king until the period of infancy is 
past or the disability removed. Tn his later life, the mind of King George HI., 
of England, became affected. In consequence, his son, afterward G^eorge IV., was 
appointed regent. The unfortunate monarch rallied for a time and resumed the 
reins of government. But he again relapsed hopeless, and the same regency, 
reappointed, continued until his death, ten years later. 
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REPRIM — RHAP8. 



of the sentence). M. E. repreven, 
L. re, back; probaxe, to test. 

Bepplm — repress, reprove; rep- 
rimand (a reproof from one in 
authority). L. reprimere. L. 
re. back; primere, to press. 

Keprob — reject, cast away , 
reprobaXe. L. probaxe. L. re, 
back; ^?ro6are, to prove. 

Keprov — condemn; reprove, O, 
F. reprover, L. re, back; pro- 
6are, to test. 

Kept — creep; reptile (a creeping 
thing), surrepfitious (secret, sly, 
creeping v/nder). L. repere, 
riptua. 

Bepudi — reject; reptw^te. L. 
rept^are. L. rept^mm, a 
casting off. L. re, back ; pvr 
(fere, to feel shame. 

Requl — repose ; reguiem (a ser- 
vice for the repose of a soul). 
L. reqit4es, L. qvdes, rest. 

Bespit (respect) — ^respect ; respite 
(a delay in the execution of a 
sentence, through a respect for 
the suit on the part of some 
judge). L. respicere, respec^us. 

Best — stay, stop, remain ; ai^rest 
(cause to stop)^ restive (stub- 
born, wishing to stop). L. res- 
tare, L. re, back ; s^are, to 
stand. 



Bestaur — restore ; restcmrant (a 
place of refreshment or restora- 
tion), L. resta/urave. 

Besuscit — revive ; resuscitate 
L. resvsdtaxe, L. re, again ; 
aub, under; citare, to arouse. 

Bet — net; reticule (a little net 
tor the hair), retina, (the net- 
like innermost coating of the 
eye.) L. rete, 

Betali — requite ; retaliate (re- 
qmte in kind). L. re^o^iare. 

Betic — be very silent; reticent 
(observing sH&nce), L. tocere, 
to be silent. 

Betin (ret&n) — hold back, re- 
tain ; retmMe (a band of retain- 
ers), O. F. retemiv, L. retinere, 
L. re, back ; t&nere, to hold. 

Beveal (reve£) — draw b«u3k a veil ; 
L. revelaxe, L. re, back ; velum, 
veil. 

Bever — stand in awe of; re- 
vere,^ reverend.** L. revereri. 
It, re, again; t^ereri, to fear; 
feel awe. 

Bh — See rhe, 

Bhaps (r/^opQ— stitch together; 
rhapsody (an outburst of sen- 
timent, recalling the old frag- 
mentary and, as it were, stitched 
together^ songs of the early 
Greek period*). G. rhapteia. 



* In ancient G^reece there were a class of persons who made a business of 
reciting poetry. They became, as it were, the publishers of ix)etry in bring- 
ing it before the public. Oftentimes they would be a manuscript or library; 
for a book would be cuiTio<l for generations in the memories of the rhax)Bodist8. 
In this manner the works of Homer were transmitted down from his dim eleventh 
oentury befoi-e Christ to the time of Pisistratus in the sixth century b.o. That 
accomplished tyrant hiui the works of the great bard compiled and edited, and 
they have since ])een a part, as well as the foundation, of the written literature 
of Greece. The rhapsodists would recite a })ook at a time, and it seemed likt 
sewing or stitching them together. Hence the name applied to them. 
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Bhe — flow ; diarrhea (a flow 
through the bowels), rhe\xm 
(a thin flvM secreted by the 
glands), rTieumatism (a disor- 
der attributed to rheum), car 
taJT^ (a doumwa/rd flow from 
the head), rhythm "* (the meas- 
ured motion, the regular .^oic;, 
in verse). G. r^eein. 

Bhetor — orator ; rTietonc (the 
art of composition, the orcUor^s 
art*). G. rhetor, 

Bhin — nose ; r/wrM>ceros (the beast 
with the horn on the nose), 
platyrTWrie (having a flo;t nose). 
Or, rh/is, rJmioa. 

Bhiz — ^root; rTi^ophagous (living 
on roots), rhdso'pod (root foot), 
licorice (see glyc). Or, rhiza. 

Bhod — rose; rhododendron (the 
rose tree, an evergreen shrub 
having rose-like flowers), Rhode 
Island (the Iskmd of Bases \), 
Qt, rhodon, 

Bhomb — a spindle; rhombfyya (a 
figure in the form of a spmdle\ 



rhomboid (resemhling a rhorrir 
bus), rhumb, rwmb (a line for 
directing a ship's course on a 
chart, so called because con- 
sisting of spiral lines on a 
globe, and suggestive of the 
magician's circle, or rhombus). 
G. rhom,bo8. G. rhemfbein, to 
revolve. 

Rid ; pis — laugh ; ricZiculous 
(causing laughter), derwte (to 
laugh down), risible. L. ridere, 
risus. 

Rid {roid) — discern, explain ; rid- 
dle % (an enigma to be ex- 
plained). A. S. roBcZan. 

Rig — moisten ; irWgrate (to moisten 
land by letting in a flood of 
water). L. rigaxe. 

Rig — be stiff; rigid, L. rigere. 

Rip — bank, shore; riparian (re- 
lating to the bank of a stream), 
Wi^er (a stream within banks), 
arrive (to come to shore), L. 
ripa,, 

Ris — See rid. 



* Bhetorio was ciQtlvated by the ancient Greeks as the art of persuasion ; 
and, as such, it heccune endowed with the most fascinating charms. The artful 
speaker presented such an apx)earance of wisdom that he received the name of 
the sophist or toise one. Socrates attacked the rhetoricians or sophists as trying to 
confuse the human mind instead of leading it up to a perception of truth. 

t Meaning the Island of Bhodes, in the Mediterranean. The American Bhode 
Island was so called from its resemblance to the island made famous by the 
ancient Colossus. 

t The most famous riddle was that of the sphinx, a female monster said to 
have onoe infested Bocotia, in ancient Greece. She busied herself in capturing 
straggling people and propounding to them the following riddle : " What animal 
is it that starts into life on four logs, passes to the use of two, and ends on 
three?" If the captive failed to solve the riddle, he was strangled. (The term 
sphkus means the " atraii^ler.^'') The hero GCdipus, on his travels, fell into the toils 
of the sphinx. He solved the riddle and slew the monster, and was made king 
of the country by the grateful people. He said that the animal alluded to is 
man, who starts into life ci-awling on hands and knees {four jeet)^ passes to the 
upright posture or use of his two feet proper, and who, in old age, is compelled 
to resort to a staff (his third leg). 



176 QUOTATIONS. 

I am cU)le now, metMnks, 
(Out of a/orrttude of soul I feel), 
To endure more miseries, and greater far, 
Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news aibroadf—Shakespeare. 

Beyond his hox)e, Eve serrate he spies, 

Veiled in a cloud of yhi^rance, where she stood.— JAMofi. 

Old anafY^ic floods of revolutiony 

Drowning ill and good alike in night, 
Sink, and bare the wrecks of ancient /odor, 

Fossil teeming, to the searching light,—Klngttoif, 

The sober comfort^ all the x>ea.oe which springs 

From the large ejggregeA/e of little things.— JSfinmo/^ Ifors. 

Fr<M as the leaf in Autumn^s yellow bower. 

Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower.— Ciimp&00. 

The very head and front of my ofJendirL^ 
Hath this eiLtent^ no TCiOve^—ShaikegpeaTe, 

Which for that service had been husbanded. 
By exportation of my frugal 'DB,T[ie.—Word8wortk^ 

The glittering heaven's refulgent glow. 
And sparlding spheres of golden light, 

Jehovah's work and glory show. 
By burning day or genCie night. 

—James Wallis Ekistbum. {Part qf the 19th Pnhn,) 

Thence to the/amous orators repair. 
Those ancient, whose re^i^fless eloqiienoe 
Wielded at will that fierce <femocratie. 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin^d over G-reece, 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes' throne.— JBHUon. 

Yea, and those r^ulgent drops. 
Which now descend upon my lifted eye, 
liCft their far fountain twice three years ago. 

—Ware, (To Ursa Major:, 

Thy/%*n<rtion8 are ethereal. 

As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 

Orgaxi of iiAsion \— Wordsworth . 

When the night storm gathers dim and dark. 

With a slirill and boding scream. 
Thou rush est by the /<w<w</ering bark, 

Quick as a x)assing drea,m,—Percival. (To the JEkigle.) 
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Riv — stream ; rivulet (a Utile 
stream), derive (to deduce from 
a source, eus by draining, or 
streaming off, water), rival (a 
contestant, originally one who 
disputed about the use of a 
brock). L. rwuB. 

Kobor— strength ; com>&orate (to 
strengthen fully). L. rdbor, 

Robus — strength ; robust (having 
great strength). O. L. rc^ms. 

Rod ; ros— gnaw, eat ; n>tZent (a 
gnawing animal), corrode (to 
ea;t i^p), erode (to eai away). 
L. rodere, ro9us. 

Rog:; rograt— ask, demand; ab- 
rogaiQ (repeal, cmX; to have 
done away with), exrogaiQ 
(assume, ask to one's self), 
d&rogoite (detract from, as in 
ashing the repeal of a law), 
interrt^ato {ask thoroughly), 
-prerogcUive (a sx)ecial privilege 
or right,* originally precedence 
in voting, being ctsked first), 
prorogrue (adjourn, defer, as in 
publicly asking an extension 
of office), supererpgroAon (a do- 
ing beyond what is necessary. 



as in paying out, or asking, 
an excessive sum of money), 
surrogate (an officer having 
jurisdiction of wills, and the 
settlement of the estates of 
deceased persons, originally an 
assistant judge elected, or asked 
for, as a substitute). L. ro^are, 
rogatua. 

Ros — dew ; rosemary (the seor 
(lew flower). L. 7'os. 

Rostr — beak; rostrum (a speak- 
er's platform, like that in the 
Koman forum, which was 
adorned with the beaks of capt- 
ured galleys). L. rostrum. 

Rot — wheel; rotaxy (wheel-MkB). 
L. rota. 

Rot — route, path ; rote (the beaten 
track) O. F. rote, L. rtMnpere, 
ruptus, break. 

Rotund — round ; rotundity. I^ 
rotundua. L. rota, to wheel. 

Roug— red ; rouge {red paint). 
Baton Bouge (The City of the 
Bed Staff). F. rouge. L. ruibeua. 

Rout —a way, path ; route, rour 
fine, rut, rote. F. rout%. L. 
rtfp^us, broken.! 



♦ The prerogative of the HooBe of Oommons (from which that of the House of 
Bepresentatives was taken as a precedent) had its origin in an early custom of 
the Anglo-Saxon kings of calling into council some representative men of tht 
realm on the subject of royal revenue, or ways and means of carrying on the 
gavemment. In fact, this custom gave rise to the House of Commons itself. 
The prerogative was confirmed in Magna Charta (the Great Charter) or the great bill 
of rights wrested by force from the tyrannical King John. It was deemed essen- 
tial to freedom that the i)eople who paid the money should have the privilege of 
granting or withholding it, and of stating the exact purposes for which it could 
be used. A king having power to take money at will from his subjects could 
call into his service an unlimited number of mercenary soldiers and reduce his 
people to slavery. The great war of the seventeenth century between king and 
parliament was fought on the question of prerogative, and resulted in victory for 
fhe people and for the cause of freedom. 

t A path is Aroifcm, or beaten, by travel 
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Roy (roiy reg) — king ; royal (king- 
ly), viceroy (the governor of a 
province, who takes the place 
of the king), corduroy (the cord 
of the ki/ng)y pomerat/ (the 
apple king), F. roi. L. rex, 
regis. 

Rub — red; nfc6y**8(a tie^^olored 
gem), rubicund (very red), ru- 
bric (a direction printed in 
red*), erw&escent (becoming 
red), L. ruber. L. rt^ere, to 
be red. 

Ruct — belch; er^i^ate. L. ruo- 
toxe. 

Rud — raw, crude; rude^ {raw, 
uncultured), ert^dite ^ (schol- 
arly, freed from rudeness), ru- 
diment (the thing in its first 
or crude stages). L. rudi^. 

Rug— wrinkle ; com^ate {wrinkle 
together), rugose (full of wrink- 
les), L. ru^Si. 

Ruin — overthrow. L. ruina. L. 
rt^ere, to rush, fall down. 

Rumin — chew the cad; rumi- 
want (having the trait of chew- 
i/ng the cud), ruminate ^^ (to 
chew the cud of reflection). L. 
rumiTmre. 



Rumor — noise, murmur. L. 
rumor. 

Rupt — break ; ruptnre (a break), 
abrupt (breaking off), corrupt 
(break up), disrupt (break apart) 
eruption (a breaking out), inter- 
ruption (a breaking in among), 
irruption (a breaking into), 
han\Lrupt (one whose bank, or 
credit, is broken), L. rwmp&re, 
ruptxxs, 

Rur — the country; rv/reX, Li. 
rus, rwris. 

Rus — the country; nwtic, rois- 
tering. L. rus, 

Russ— reddish ; russet, L. ru88\xa. 

Sac (sacc) — sack. L. saccus. 

Sacchar— sugar; saccha/rine, G. 
socc^ron. 

Sacerdot— priest ; saxierdotai (be- 
longing to a priest), L. sacer- 
dos, sacerdotis. L. saoer, sacred ; 
dare, to give.f 

Sacr — holy; socred,"' sacrament 
(a sa/cred vow or engagement), 
socritice (to Tnake a hdl/y offer- 
ing), sacrilege*^ (the stealings 
or desecration of holy things), 
socristan (a keeper of the 7u>ly 



* The middle ages were called the dark ages because learning and ctQtivation 
had disappeared from the home of men, and were succeeded by the darkness of 
ignorance and the reign of violence. The monasteries were held sacred, and thus 
escaped the vandalism of the period. In those secluded asylums the monja 
patiently cultivated letters. The ancient books that had escai>ed the torch of 
barbarism were collected in and put under safe-keeping; and many copies of 
them were made by the slow process of writing, for the mighty art of jirinting had 
not been invented yet. The work was done with loving care by those nameless 
benefactors of mankind. Many of the manuscripts are models of taste, and even 
of art ; for the red coloring was caused to have an ornamental effect, as well as 
to distinguish important parts of the work. These manuscript treasures of the 
monasteries came forth at the revival of learning to be the educators of tho 
modem world. 

t The priest was the offerer (or 0iMr) of sacrifice (sacred gifts). 
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vestments), consecrate (make 
entirely holy), desecrate (to pro- 
fane or render wnholy), exe- 
crate (to declare accursed by 
the use of a Jioly name). L. 
Sficer, sacri. 

Sag — perceive by the senses ; 
sogfacious (pevGeiving quickly), 
presage (a perceiving heforer- 
hcmd), L. sagire. 

Sag^itt — arrow. L. sagitta,. 

Sal — salt; saline, salad (a salted 
or seasoned dish), saZt, sal&ry 
(a stated compensation, origi- 
nally an allowance for the pur- 
chase of salt). L. sal. 

Sal-^leap, spring forward ; salient 
(prominent, springing forth), 
assail (spring at), resiZient (leap- 
ing back), saRy (a springing 
forth), sdlmon (the leaping 
fish). L. saZire. 

Sal (saM) — hall, room; soZoon (a 
la^ge room). F. saUe, 

Sallv — saliva. L. saJi/va, 

Salt — dance; soZ^ation, saZ^atory. 
L. soZ^are. L. soZire, soZ^s, to 
le£tp. 

Salt — leap, spring forward; as- 
savU (spring at), desultory (leap- 
ing from), exult (leap out as 
with joy), insult (spring upon), 
result (spring hack). L. soZire, 
soZ^us. 

Saliibr — healthful ; saZt^ftrious. 
L. 5aZtfc6ris. Ij. soIuq, health. 

Salut — health ; saZt^^ary QieaUh- 
ful), saHute^^ (wish lienlth to). 
L. salua, saluti^. 

Salv — save; saZt?ation, salva,ge 
(allowance for saving vessels). 



salver (a platter from which 
the victuals were tasted by a 
menial to sowe his lord from 
poison), salve (an ointment for 
healing or saving). L. soZ^are. 
L. salvus, safe. 

San — sound ; sane. L. sar^us. 

San — ^heal ; sanatory, sanitarium. 
L. sanare. L. sanus, sound. 

Sanet — holy ; sanctify (make 
fioly), sanctimony (Jvoliness), 
sanction (an authorization mak- 
ing a transaction sacred), sano- 
tity, sanctuary (the holy place), 
saint. ^^ L. sanctns. 

Sangfuin — blood ; sangmnary ^^' 
(bloody), sanguine (hopeful from 
having a free circulation of 
blood), consangv/lnity (relation- 
ship by blood). L. sa/ngms, sarin 
gudnis. 

Sanit — health ; sanitary, sa/nitar 
rium. L. sambas. L. sanus, 
sound. 

Sap — to tgiste, be wise; sapid 
(having pleasant taste), sapient 
(being wise), insipid (tasteless), 
L. sopere. 

Sapon — soap ; saponaceous. L. 
sapo, saponin. 

Sare — flesh ; sarcasm (a remark 
that tears the flesh), sarcopha- 
gus (see phag). G. sarx, sarcos. 

Sat ; satis — enough, sufficient ; 
sate (surfeit, give enough), sati- 
ate (surfeit, give enough), satis- 
fy m {^ake> enough)y assets (ef- 
fects deemed sufficient to meet 
liabilities). L. sat, satis. 

Sat ell — an attendant ; sateZZite. 
L. sa^eZZes. 
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To humhler functions, awful Power 1 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy gruidance from this hour. 

—Wordstvorth, (Ode to IhOy. 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine ; 
Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with -pQifume, 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Q-iil in her bloom ?—.B^ro». 

Flo. What you do. 
Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
I'd have you do it ever ; when you sing, 
I'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your af/afrs, 
To sing them too : When you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o' the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, and own 
No other /«/M;fton : Each your doing, 
So HngtdBiP in each jMirAcular, 
Orovms what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are qyiQeiDS.—8kake^peare, 

Or dead, or sleeping on him ? But dead, rather : 
For nature doth ab^or to make his bed 
With the d^net, or sleep upon the dead.^ 
Let's see the boy's fa^ce. ^Shakespeare. 

I heard the trailing ^^arments of the night 

Sweep through the marble halls I 
I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 

Prom the ci^estial walls I— Longfellow, 

Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of d^arrulous age ; nor did the sick man's tale, 
To his JHUemal sympathy addressed, 
Ohtain Telucta,nt heaxing.— WordstPorth, 

While sea-bom gales their gelid wings expand. 

To winnow /ragrance round the smiling land.— OotdsmUh 

And there were voices, too. The g'arrulous brook. 
Untiring, to the patient pebbles told 
Its history.— Mrs. Sigoumet/. 

No age was e'er degenerate. 
Unless men held it at too cheap a Ta,te.—I/>well. 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the geniaX sense of youth.— Wordsioorth. 
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Satur — ^fiill ; saturate (make full), 
satire (originally a medley, or 
fuU dish). L. satv/r. 

Saur — bzzard; sa/u/n&n (one of 
the Uzzard tribe). Or. sau/ros. 

Sav (aUv) — ^forest ; savage (belong- 
ing to the forest). L. siha.. 

Sax — stone ; saxifrage. L. saxum. 

Seal — ^ladder ; scale ^ (having steps 
like a ladder). L. acoZa. 

Scalen — uneven ; sccUene (having 
tmeqtuil sides). G. scaienos. 

Scalp — cut; scalpel (a dissectmg 
knife). L. scaJpere. 

Scand; scans— climb; seem (to 
trace out the measure of po- 
etry, or climb along its several 
feet), ascetwi'® (clAmb up\ de- 
SG&nd (clmib down), tvaxiscend 
{cMmb beyond). L. scc^ndere. 

Scapul — shoulder-blades; scapw- 
Zar. L. scapulsd. 

Seen — tent, sheltered place ; 
soefne *" (a view such as is given 
on the sheU&red stage*), pro- 
scenixxxxi (the place before the 
stage or sc&ne). G. scem/e, 

Seend — See sca/nd. 

Scept — consider, inquire; scepHe 
(one who does not accept a be- 



lief, but inquires into its sound- 
ness ; in other words, a doubt- 
er). G. scep^omai, I consider. 

Scept — prop, support ; scepter (a 
monarch's wand, originally his 
supporting staff). G. sceptein. 

Sched — a strip of papyrus bark ; 
schedule (a scheme written out 
on a small strip of paper). L. 
scheda,. 

Schis {scMz) — cleave, rend ; 
sch/ism (a rending apart of the 
members of a society), schist 
(slate-rock easily cleft.) G. 
schizein. 

Schol — leisure ; school (a place of 
instruction that employs leis- 
ure timet). G. schole. 

Sci (iscM) — the socket in which 
the thigh-bone turns ; sciatic 
(pertaining to the hip-joint). 
G. iscTidon. 

Sci — know ; science (classified 
Tmowledge), conscience (knowl- 
edge within us), conscious**' 
(aware of, or having knowl- 
edge), onmiscient (knowing all 
things), prescience (knowi/ng be- 
fore). L. scire. 

Sci — cut ; scion (a small branch 



* In the ancient Qreek theater the stage alone was covered. The auditorium 
was without a roof or shelter. 

t As a rule, scholarship is rare and limited among the masses who are busy 
maklTig a living. This fact has created the impression that scholarship is possi- 
ble only with the wealthy class who have the IHmre for study. But the cases of 
Hugh Miller, the learned stone-cutter, Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, 
liinooln, the rail-splitter, Qarfleld, the tow-path driver, go to disprove the im- 
pression, and to show that there is always sufficient leisure for study when there 
is the will to attempt it. On the contrary, scholarship is not the rule among the 
wealthy classes. Furthermore, many men of affairs, whose time and thoughts are 
orowded with practical duties, make it a duty to reserve a certain portion of 
time for special study. This study acts as a mental gymnastic and reacts favor- 
ably upon business by putting the intellectual faculties into the best condition. 
All olassee, therefore, have the leisure for study if they have the wilL 
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<mt oft for grafting. Hence a 
younger branch). F. scier. L. 
secare. 

Scind — cut; rescmd (undo, ciU 
back). L. scindere, 

Sciutill — spark; scmtiUate 
(8parkle)y scintilla, (the merest 
spark), L. scintilla,, 

Scler — hard ; -soZerotic (ftrm, 
ha/rd). (Jt. sderos. 

Scop — a watcher, viewer; scope 
(a reach or view), episcopal (re- 
lating to a bishop, or overseer), 
horoscope (see hor), kaleidoscope 
(an instrument for viewvng 
beatUiful forms), microscope **° 
(an instrument for viewing 
small objects), stethoscope (an 
instrument for viewing, or ex- 
amining, the 'chest or lungs), 
telescope (an instrument for 
viewing objects afar off)* Gt» 
scopos. 

Scor — ordure, dung ; scoria (dross, 
uxiste), G. scor. 

Scorbut — scurvy; scorhtdic, L. 
scorbutus, 

Scrib; script — write; scribe (a 
turiter), ascribe (allow, as if in 
writmg), describe (to give an 
account of, as if in writing), 
circumscribe (mark, or write, 
a boundary around), insori&e 
{write upon), prescribe (write 
out beforehamd), proscribe (to 
outlaw, as, by a written docu- 
ment posted in a public place), 
scribble (write carelessly), sub- 
scribe (write under), conscript 
(enrolled in a written list), post- 
script (written aft&r), rescript 



(a loriffen reply), script (writ- 
fsn characters), scripture (that 
which is written), superscrip- 
tion (the writing on the out-' 
side), transcribed''^ (to tvrite 
across, or over again). L. scri- 
bere, scriptua, 

Scrupul — a sharp stone ; scruple 
(a little perplexity, like a shanrp 
stone in the shoe). L. scraptjir' 
Zum L. scrtfpum. 

Scrut — search into carefully ; 
scrutiny, inscrutoble (unseo/rch- 
able), li. scru^ari. 

Sculpt — cut, carve ; scvlpUxxe. 
L. sct^^pere. 

Scurr— buffoon ; act^r»ilous (ex- 
tremely abusive, worthy of a 
buffoon). L. s(yu/rr&. 

Scut — shield; soutiform, esctUchr 
eon (a painted sTideld), L. doth 
tma, 

Seb— fat, tallow; sebaceovB. K 
sebum. 

Sec ; sect —cut ; secant (a radius 
that ctUs the circumference of 
a circle), sicX^le (a ct^^in^ in- 
strument), bisect (cv/t into two 
equal parts), dissect (oui apa/rt), 
insect (an animal whose body is 
out into three sections), intersect 
(cut between), section (a cutting), 
segment (a portion cut off), tri- 
sect (cut into three equal parts). 
L. secare, sectiis. 

Secul (scBcul) — a generation, age, 
the world; secular (belonging 
to the uxyrld), L. soBCt^um. 

Sed — sit, settle ; sedentary (in- 
volving much sitting), sedate 
(calmi settled), sediment (a set' 
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tl4ng)y supersede {set over), dis- 
sident (sitting apa/r^, preside 
{sit "before), reside {sit or remain 
back), leaidae (a remainder, 
sitting or staying back), sub- 
side {settle down), sub^y (a 
reserve, sitting vmder or near). 
L. sed^ve, 

Sedul — diligent ; sedndoxuB. L. 
sed/uixxa, 

Segr (aec)— cut; aegment (a piece 
<mt off). L. secare. 

Selen^— the moon; ael&nogjmr 
phy. Q;. aeXene. 

Sembl— seem, apiiear, be like; 
9emblasice, resemtH^^ dissemble 
(to pretend, to seem otherwise 
than one is). O. F. aembler. 
L. sirmdaxe, to pretend. 

Sembl— See simui, 

Seinin— seed; dissemiviate (scat- 
ter the seed apart), sevrdn&ry (a 
place where the aeeda of knowl- 
edge are sown). L. aemen, 
seminis. 

Sen— old; senior (older), senate 
(a council of elderly men^), 
a&neschal(an old servant), senUe 



(showing old age), sire** (a par- 
ent, a venerable one). L. senex. 

Sent ; sens — perceive, feel, think ; 
sentiment (something strongly 
felt), presentment (a feeling 
before?iand)y sentence (the ex- 
pression of a thought), sense,^- 
assent (agree to, and think in 
the direction required), con- 
sew^ {feel with), dissent {think 
apart), resent {feel deeply), sense 
(the power of perceiving), sen- 
sihle (having keen senses, or 
feelings), sensual (beastly, yield- 
ing to the grosser impulses). 
L. sen^ire, seTisus. 

Sept — hedge, inclosure; transept 
(the cross-inclosure). L. septu/m, 
Li, sepire, septus. L. scepes, a 
hedge. 

Sept -^rotten; antisepAc (a sub- 
stance that arrests decay). Q. 
septoa. Q. sepein, to rot. 

Septem — seven; September (the 
sev&nth month of the Boman 
year, which began with March), 
septennial (belonging to seven 
years). L. septem. 



♦ "Old men for oounoU; yotmg men for war,** has become a proverb. Wis- 
dom and jud^rment come only with age and experience. The old are best fitted 
to decide what should be done ; while the young are best fitted to do it. Hence, 
the Constitution fixes a qualification of age for membership in the United States 
Senate. The Boman Senate was distinguished by its wise and far-seeing enact- 
ments. It laid deep the foundations on which were built the greatness of the 
Boman Empire. But it also rose on many occasions to the sublimity of patriot- 
ism and sacrifice where the safety or honor of the commonwealth was concerned. 
On one occasion it even sacrificed itself. When Bome was sacked by the Qa-uls, 
the Senate deemed it proper to die at their posts instead of withdrawing into 
the citadel with the rest of the people. The venerable men sat in their chairs 
and awaited the stroke of death. The plundering barbarians were amazed at 
the scene. They stroked the white beards to satisfy themselves that those 
placid forms were real ; they felt the fiesh to ascertain if life were stUl active 
within ; bat, at a signal, they drove the mnxderotiB axes into their victims and 
DSflied on. 
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Thou hast taught nio, Silent River 1 

Many a tesaon^ deep and long; 
Thou hast been a generous giver ; 

I can give thee but a sang. 

"ZongfeU&w. (To the CAoiiM JSifwr.) 

The geniuB of the wild hath strown 

His germa of fruits, his fairest flowers, 
And C€ist his robe of vernal bloom, 
In guardian fondness, o'er her tomb.— ^in<. 

Where'er the old inspiring Oenii dwelt. 
Aught that could rouse, expand, rq/lwe the soul. 
Thither he went, and meditated there.— PoUok. (Bi^nm,) 

Talent is that which is in a man's power ; geniaa is that in whose power a 
man \b.— Lowell. 

Michael Angelo's head is full of masculvne and gigantic JlgvaeSy as gods walking, 
which make him ravage until his furioua dtieel can render them into marble ; and 
of archi^/ural dreams, tmtil a hundred stone-masons can lay them in eoureea of 
travertine.— -Kwtffww. 

But I in June am midway to believe 
A tree among my fair progenitors^ 
Such sympathy is mine with all the race, 
Such mt<^ual reoo^Mon vaguely sweet 
There is between -aa.— Lowell. 

Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are regi8ter''d where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.— Shakespeare, 

Thoreau's power of obwrvation seemed to indic&te additional senses. He saw as 
with microscope, heard as with ear-trumpet ; and his memory was a photographio 
register of all he saw and heard.— Mnerson. 

" O Ceesar, we who are about to die 
Salute you 1 " was the gladiator'^s cry 
In the arena,, standing face to face 
With death and with the Boman populaxie.— Longfellow. 

That which every gentleman that takes any care of his education desires for 
his son, is contoined in these four things : Virtue, Wisdom, Gk)od-breeding, and 
Jjeajmhig.— Locke. 

The educated man is not the gladia,tor, nor the scholaXy nor the upright man 
alone ; but a just and well-ba/am«d comWnation of all three. Just as the educated 
tree is neither the large root, nor the giant branches, nor the rich /o^iage, but aU 
of them together.— 2>a?'i</ P. Page, 
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Septua^T^t — seventy; Septuagint 
(the Greek version of the Old 
Testament translated from the 
Hebrew by seventy scholars at 
Alexandria during the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, King 
of Egypt*). L. septuaginto,. 

Sepul (sepult) — bury ; sepuloher^^ 
(a tomb, or hv/rial place), sepul- 
Uxre (Imrial). L. sepelire, sepuL- 
^us. 

Sequ ; secut — follow ; seqv^l 
(that which follows), sequencQ 
(a regular succession or fol- 
lotumg), consegt^ent {following 
with), exequies (funeral cere- 
monies or follotvings), obsequies 
(funeral rites, following near), 
obsegmous {following each beck 
and nod), subsegttent (following 
after), consecutive {following 
together), execute {follow oui), 
persecute {foUow with intense 
determination to punish or an- 
noy), prosecute (follow for- 
ward), L. sequi, secutus. 

Sequester — to surrender, set 
aside ; sequester, sequestra,te, 
L. sequestroxe. 

Ser; sert— join, bind, put; se- 
ries (a con/nected row), serried 
(joined closely together), assert"* 



(ma,ke claim, join issue), con- 
cert (joined together), desert *^ 
(leave, wnjoin), dissertation (a 
treatise, discussion, a joi/nmg 
apart), exert (put forth), insert 
(join into). L. serere, ser^s. 

Ser — whey; serum. L. serum. 

Seren — bright, clear; serene,*** 
sereriade (designed to cheer or 
make bright). L. serewus. 

Seri — grave, serious; serious.'*® 
L. seWus. 

Sermon — a speech, discourse. 
L. sermo, sermonis, 

Serp — creep ; serpent (a ore^ng 
thing). L. serpere. 

Serr — saw ; serrated (notched like 
a sa/w). L. serra. 

Serv — serve, keep ; conseri^e (keep 
fully), deserye {serve fully), ob- 
serve (keep near), preserve (keep 
beforehand), re^erye **» **® (keep 
back), subserye (serve under). 
L. servare. 

Sess — sit; session (a sitting), ses- 
sile. L. sedere, sessus. 

Set — bristle. L. se^a. 

Sever — serious, earnest; severe, 
asseverate (make an earnest 
assertion), persevere (be ea/mest 
throughout). L. severus. 

Sever (separ) — separate ; sever 



♦ The first Ptolemy (Soter) was a G^^eek, one of the generals of Alexander the 
G-reat. At the death of Alexander, Ptolemy seized upon Egypt, and became the 
founder of a remarkable line of monarchs, terminating with the famous Cleo- 
patra. Ptolemy was thoroughly imbued with Greek culture, the then recent 
blooming of the *' Golden AgeJ*^ He gathered around him the scholars and artists 
of Greece, making Alexandria a typical Greek city. He laid the foundation of 
that immortal mass of erudition called the Alexandrian Library. His sons inhere 
ited his tastes and aspirations. Such enlightened collectors could not overlook 
such an important book as the Jewish Scriptures; so the translation was made. 
It was made with such care and was so accurate in all respects as to become 
a standard of nearly equal authority with the original Hebrew text. 
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{separate), several (a number of 
separate things). L. separaxe. 
L. 56, aside ; parare, arrange, 
set. 

Sexageii — sixty ; seocagenary. L. 
sexa^geni. L. sex, sex. 

Sext — sixth ; sextuple («^a^■f old), 
^x^ant (the sixth part of a 
circle), bissextile (a name for 
leap-year in which formerly 
the 24th of February, being 
the sixth before the calends of 
March, occurred twice), L. sex- 
tiis. L. sex, six. 

Shal {s(XLlh) — servant ; maxshal^^ 
(a commanding officer ; a com- 
mander of horse ; originally a 
groom or Yiovse-servaM), senes- 
chal (high steward, an old re- 
tamer), O. H. (Jer. scalh. Goth. 
skaXks, 

Shevel {chevel) — hair; dis/teijeted 
(with disordered hoA/r stream- 
ing apart). O. F. chevel, L. 
copiZZus. 

Sibil — hiss; si&iZant. L. s^&^Zare. 

Slcc — dry ; desiccate (^dry out). L. 
siccus. 

Sid — See sed. 

Sidep — star; sidereal (belonging 
to the stars), consider '*•» ^** (re- 
flect, as if with eyes upraised 
contemplating the stars), L. 
sidua, sideris. 

Sign — mark. L. aignum.. 



Sil — be silent; sitence."''^ Ix 
sitere. 

Sil (saT) — leap, spring; resilient. 
L. satire. 

Silex; silic — flint; silicon, silex, 
sUica.te. L. silex, silids. 

Silv — forest; silva.n* L. sUva, 

Sim — same ; simple (of the same, 
or one, fold). L. sim (from a 
base soma). 

Siini — an ape. L. simia^ L. 
simus, flat-nosed. 

Simil — like ; similax, svmHe (a 
like thing), similitude (a like- 
ness), assimilate (make like). 
L. simiZis. 

Simul —make like ; simwZate. L. 
simulare. L. simul, together. 

Simult — at the same time ; sirmU- 
Zaneous. L. simuUim. L. simul, 
together. 

Siucer — pure, sincere."® L. sirir- 
cerus. 

Sinciput — half the head. L. sin- 
cipui, * L. sem,i, half ; ca/put, 
head. 

Singul — single. L. singrt^us. 

Sinister — on the left hand, 
hence evil. 

Sinu — fold, bend; sinuous, in- 
sinuate (introduce by winding 
or bending). L. sinus. 

Siphon — a small pipe or reed; 
siphon (a bent pipe for draw- 
ing of liquids t). Gt' siphon. 



♦ Penn^^/tranla meant the Forest Land bought by Penn. 

t The principle of the siphon is the pressure of the atmosphei-e which causes 
water to rise in a vacuum. The same principle operates in the working of water- 
pumps, the pump being simply a contrivance for forcing the air out of a tube, 
and thereby creating a vacuum into which the water may flow. There is no 
such force as suction : the force is pressure, or gravity, the suction being merely 
a process of creating a vacuum. The vacuum in the siphon is created by flUing 
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Sist — ^to place, stand ; assist (step, 
or standy fo), consist {stand to- 
gether), desist (put away\ exist 
{stomd out), insist {stand against), 
-persist {stand th/rough), resist ''• 
(cause to sta/nd hack), subsist 
(to stay, stand under). L. sis- 
tere. L. store, to stand. 

Sit — wheat, food ; parasite*** (one 
who feeds upon another, sit- 
ting beside the latter at his 
table). G. si^os. 

Sit — site. L. si^s. 

Situ — to place; situ&te (put in 
place). L. situ^re. L. situ;8, a 
site. 

Skelet— dried ; skeleton ^ (the dry 
bones). Q. skeleton. Qt. skeUem, 
to dry. 

Sobri — sober ; so6r*ety. L. so- 
&Hus. L. se, aside (hence not) ; 
ebrius, drunk. 

Soci — companion ; socmble, so- 
ciety, associate. L. socius. 

Sol — the sun; soZar (belonging to 
the swa), sotetice (the place in 
the ecliptic where the swa 
seems to stand), parasol (an 
article that wards off the swn). 



Sol — alone ; sole, solo, soZitude, 
ui,m solitary, desoZate, soliloquy 
{speaking alone ^o one's self)- 
L. soZus. 

Sol — console ; soZace, console, dis- 
consolate. L. soZari. 

Sol — be accustomed ; insoZent (of- 
fensive, and therefore not in 
accordance with the kindly 
customs of society). L. soZere. 

Solemn — religious ; solemn*^ (se- 
rious, like a religious rite). L. 
soZZus, entire ; a/rvnna, year.* 

Solicit — agitate, urge. L. so- 
licitaxe. L. soZici^s, wholly 
agitated. L. soZZus, whole; 
ciere, citns, to shake, arouse. 

Solid — firm; solid, soZdier'** (he 
who receives the solid pay), 
solder (to make solid), consoli- 
date. L. soZicZus. 

Solv ; solut — loosen ; dissoZve 
(loosen apart), resolve (separate 
into parts, loosen), solve (loosen 
up, explain), absolute ^ (loosened 
frain limit or restraint), disso- 
lute (altogether loose), soVation. 
L. soZ-yere, solutns. 

Soinn — sleep ; sowT^ambulist (a 



the tube with water (or other liquid), and then reversing its position, place the 
smaU arm in a vessel of liquid whose depth is less than the longer arm of the 
siphon. The downward flow through the long arm creates a vacuum at the 
curve, into which the liquid is forced up through the short arm. The movement 
thus caused win continue until the vessel is empty. The siphon is useful in 
transferring a liquid from one vessel into another. Intermittent springs are the 
result of a siphon-shaped outlet. The outlet or long arm beginning at the surface 
of the reservoir, there can be no flow until the reservoir is filled. Being once 
started, the flow will not cease until the reservoir is emptied, or until the sur- 
face of the water is lowered to the mouth of the short arm. The flow will then 
be irUermilted until the reservoir is again filled to. the height of the siphonic 
curve. 

♦ The solemnity of a Boman religious rite was proiwrtioned to the infre- 
quency of its recurrence. It took high rank as a solemn ceremonial when it did 
not recur within the si)ace of an entire year. 
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Or where the gorgeoaa east with richest hand 
Show'rs on her Idngs Barbaric pearl and gold.— MUton, 

The tcale 
Of being is a graduated thing ; 
And deeper than the inanities of power, 
Or the vcfin pom]) of glory, there is writ 
G'Tflklation, in its hidden charaoUrB—WUUs. 

Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeouB reign^ as bright as they: 

Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a ro^fiant troop arose and set with him.— ^'ryan^ 

The cognomen of Crane was not inapjo/i^^ble to his person.— /ruinflr. 

Treading beneath their feet all «i*ible things 
As */^p8, that upward to their Father's throne 
Lead gro^^ual^-else nor glorified nor loved.— Coleridge, 

Erom seeneB like these old Scotia's ^rane^eur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. 
An hjoneet man's the noUeet work of God.— Bums, 

On the ladder ot God, which upward leads, 

The stepB of \frogre88 ai-e Awman needs. 

For his judgments still are a mighty deep, 

And the eyes of his prot^irfence never sleep.— Y^TUMtfr, 

For your in^^ 
In going back to school in Wittenberg, 
It is most retroflrarfe to our desire : 
And, we beseech you, bend you to vemaki 
Here, in the cheer and com/or^ of our eye. 
Our (Mtfee^ courtier, cousin, and our som.—Shake^fieaire, 

And see against the lotos-colored sky 

Spring the slim belfry, graceful as a reed.— .fi^nma Latarua, 

Gratefully flows thy f^^eehness round my brow. 

—Bryant, (To the Bvening WkiO^ 

There is one thing in Cooper I like, too, and that is 
That on ;?kinners he lectuiea his countrymen g?'atiB.—LotDeU, 

Our youths, and wildnees, shall no wit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. —Shakespeare, 
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sleep-walker), somnolence (sleep- 
mess), somniferous (sleep-bring- 
ing), insomnia (inability to 
sleep), L. somnus. 

Son — sound; consonant (sound- 
ing with), dissonant (sounding 
apart, hence not harmonious), 
person (a character in a play 
whose voice formerly sownded 
through a mask), resoTmnt 
(sov/ndmg hack), sonorous (sou/nd- 
i/ng), unison (having one har- 
monious sovmd). L. sonare. 

Soph— wise; philosopTiy (the gen- 
eral doctrine on a subject,* 
the love of wisdom). Or. sophos, 

Sophis — instruct; sophistry (fal- 
lacious reasoning, like that of 
the old Q-reek instructors in 



oratory). G. sophizem. G. 
sophoB, wise. 

Sopor — sleep ; soporiferous (sleep- 
brmging), L. sopor, 

Sopraii — supreme ; sopra/no (the 
highest, or supreme, voice in 
music). It. soprano, L. super- 
anus, chief. L. super, above. 

Sorb^-sup up ; absorb. L. sor&ere. 

Sord — dirt; sordid. L. sor^es. 

Sort — lot,t kind; assor^put like 
hinds together), consort (have 
lot with), sort, sorcery (magic, 
a casting of lots). L. sors, sortis. 

Sort — obtain ; resort (obtain 
agoMi). L. sortiri. L. sors, sor- 
tis, lot. 

Sort — sally forth; sortie (a saUy 
from a place besieged). F. sor- 



* Science is an orderly arrangement of what is known on a subject ; philoso- 
phy is the ultimate doctrine or highest reasoning on the subject. So far as the 
philosophy is proven, it has all the authority of science or demonstrated truth. 
But the term philosophy is extended to any body of doctrine, though it may be 
only tentative or purely hypothetical. For example, we have at present a tdence 
of astronomy embodying much knowledge in regard to the visible universe. 
Thales, the ancient philosopher, taught a philosophy of the universe which coin- 
cided wonderfully with the present gcience of the universe. His teachings, how- 
ever, had no authority further than a strong probability of truth. Science teaches 
what is true ; philosophy^ in the narrower sense of theory, teaches what seems to 
be true. 

t The hope of gain has always been a powerful stimulus. It is the mainspring 
to most voluntary individual enterprise. In ancient times troops were deliber- 
ately stimulated by this motive. They were authorized to seize all kinds of 
property, private as well as public, in an enemy's country. But each man could 
not plunder for himself. The si>oils were first collected into one mass and then 
distributed according to rank among the soldiers of the expedition. Separate 
piles were made as nearly equal as possible, and the privilege of choosing a pile 
was determined by lof. The plunder included not only the material property, but 
even the wretched i)eople themselves, who were taken as the prizes of conquest 
and sold into slavery. Homer's great poem, the "Hiad," opens with the convul- 
sions produced in the Greek army before Troy by the final disposition of two 
young and beautiful captives. Achilles w£w driven alimost into open rebellion, 
and the cause of the Greeks was jeopardized while he nursed his wrath and 
''sulked in his tent." One of the most remarkable pieces of sculpture produced 
in modem times is Powers' Greek Slave— quite as remarkable for the pathetic 
character of the subject na for its masterly execution. Civilized nations of mod- 
em times forbid plundering in war, though armies are allowed to seize what 
things are needed 
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SOUND — SPEC; SPECT. 



tir. L. surgere, su/rrectus, to 
rise. 

Sound (sv/nd) — a swimming ; 
sound (a chamiel or strait so 
narrow that a strong man can 
stutm across it.* Hence to 
measure the depth of water, 
as in a soimd). A. S. sti/nd, 

Sover — See super. 

Spa — draw, pluck ; spasm (a con- 
vulsion, a drawmg together). 
Q-. spaein. 

Spars — scattered ; spa/rse, asperse 
(calumniate, as if sprimMmg 
with dirty water), disperse, 
intersperse. L. spargrere, spa/r- 
sus. 

Spati — roam ; expa^ate {roa/m at 
large in a subject). L. spa^ri. 
L. spa^ium, space. 

Spec ; spect— look, see, appear; 
species (a kind or appea/rcmce), 



specie (hard money visible to the 
eye), specimen (something seen), 
specious (fair to see), conspicu- 
ous (thoroughly seen), despica- 
ble (fit to be despised, or looked 
doum upon), perspicacity (keen- 
ness of sight), perspicuous (clear, 
easily seen through), aspect (out- 
look), circumspect (careful, as If 
looking around), expect {look 
out for), inspect Qook into), in- 
trospection (a lookmg within), 
perspecftve (a look through 
distance), prospect (a look 
ahead), respect (look upon with 
approbation), retrospect {look 
ha/ik), spectacle (a show to be 
looked at), spectacles ^ (glasses 
for looking through), spectator 
(an on-looker), specter (an aj)- 
parition), spectrum (the appear- 
ance of analyzed light f), sus- 



* The channel of the Helleepont, so celebrated on account of the famous 
bridge of boats built by Xerxes for the passage of his mighty army, has been 
made doubly celebrated by the exploits of two famous swimmers. Leander, of 
ancient story, swam across it nightly from Abydos to visit his mistress, Hero, 
the beautiful priestess of Venus, at Sestos. One tempestuous night he was 
drowned, and in the morning the billows cast his body forth upon the shore. 
At sight of her drowned lover, Hero, in despair, plunged into the flood and 
drowned herself. The second great swimmer was Lord Byron, who was a pas- 
sionate lover of Greek history and story. At the beginning of the present century 
he swam across the Hellespont to prove the correctness of the above legend. 

t Ldght is analyzed or separated into its elementary rays, or colors, by being 
passed through a triangular prism. Such passage subjects it to the greatest xx>8- 
sible amount of refraction, inasmuch as the ray enters one oblique surface and 
emerges from another. The elementary rays composing white light possess diflPer- 
ent degrees of refrangibility. So the one ray of white light entering the prism 
emerges as seven rays of color seen distinctly on the screen in the following 
order: red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet. These are the colors seen 
in the rainbow, which is but a apectrum resulting from the refraction of sunlight 
through falling drops of water. The red color of sunset is the result of refrac- 
tion delivering the red ray to the eye when the others have been refracted out 
of range. The spectrum cast by the light of a solid substance fused to a white 
heat contains breaks or dark vertical lines. Each substance haR its own ^xjouliar 
form of breaks. Hence, scientists have l)een enabled to deteriiiine the Hul>staiu"t»s 
composing the sun and other luminous heavenly bodies by an examination of 
their light on the spectroscope. 
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pect (look wnder), L. specere, 
jfpec^us. 

Sped — kind; species, especial (of 
a particvilar kind), special (of a 
particular kind), specify (to 
particularize, make of a par- 
ticular kind), spice (a kmd of 
fruit). L. speciQ^. L. specere, 
to see, appear. 

Specul — watch-tower ; specttZate 
(to contemplate, as from a lofty 
woitch-tower), L. speculxxm., L. 
specere, to look. 

Specul — a mirror; specuLox. L. 
spect^^um. L. specere, to see. 

Spell — a sajring, story ; spell 
(to teU the names of the let- 
ters*), speU (an incantation), 
gospe? (the story of God). A. S. 
speU, 

Sper (spe)— hope; despair (to be 
without hope), prosper**® (to 
have one's Thopes advcmced), L. 
spes. 

Sper (speir)— sow, scatter ; sperm 
(spawn, seed), sporadic {soatr- 
tered here and there), spovQ (a 
seed), G. speirein. 



Sperm — seed. GT. spermsi, Q-. 
speirein, to sow, scatter. 

Spher (spTkiir) — ball. Gt. sphaira,. 

Sphing^ — throttle ; sphinx (a fabu- 
lous female, said to have stranr- 
gled travelers who could not 
solve her riddle t). Or. sphingem. 

Sphyx (sphuz) — pulsate ; asphyxisi 
(suffocation, a stoppage of the 
pulse). Gt. sphu^eia. 

Spic — See spec. 

Spin — thorn ; spine (a thorn), 
spine (the thorny backbone), 
porcupine (the pig with the 
loose spines or thorns i). L. 
spina. 

Spir— breathe ; spiracle (a breath- 
ing-hole), spirit (formerly sup- 
posed to be the breath), aspire 
(breaths toward), aspirate (a 
breath sound), conspire (breathe 
together), expire {breaths out), 
inspire (breaths into), 'perspire 
(breathe through), inspiration*^ 
(under breath expression), re- 
spire (breathe again), transpire*® 
(breaths, or ooze, out). L. spi- 
rare. 



* To be more exact in definition, the art of spelling is the art of making up 
the written word, or putting in the needed letters in their proper order. This 
view is expressed by the more critical word orthography. 

t This being was said to capture wayfarers and propound to them a riddle, on 
the failure to solve which she strangled them. Hence the name sphinx or stran- 
gler. (See BidcUe.) A famous piece of ancient sculpture is the colossal Sphinx of 
the Nile Valley, situated near the Q-reat Pyramid. This Sphinx was carved out of 
a great granite rock, forming in itself a mound. The total length of the reclining 
body of the lion is one hundred and forty-six feet. The head measures twenty- 
eight feet six inches from the top to the chin. Across the shoulders it measures 
thirty-six feet, and the paws are extended about fifty feet. The features have 
been mutilated, in accordance with a tenet of the Mohammedan religion, which 
prohibits the use in art of the figure of any living being. 

t When attacked, the porcupine gathers himself into a ball, presenting in 
every direction his teirible tiuills. He can even discharge his quills, like arrows, 
striking his enemy at a distance. 
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If man alone engron not Heaven *8 high caxe.—Pop$, 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season twcal in a bird, 

OurgXea in ecstasy we know not what 

Save June/ dear Jwm! Now Qod be praieedfor Jtnu.-'LowdL 

A silk-worm in her hand she laid ; 

Nor fear, nor yet dis^iM/, was stirred ; 
But gayly with her charge she played, 

As ^were a nestling bird.— Jfiv. HaU. 

Shows /«afe of his gymna»tic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the spray.— JfoMnon* 

There^s not the smallest orb, which thou behold^, 

But in his mo^on like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubins : 

Such Aarmony is in immoHaX souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy veetxxre of decay 

Doth ^roMly close it in, we can not hear it.— Shakeapean, 

Calm as the dew-drop^s, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned roee*s breast 
Till it exhalea to 'H.eaven.— WordmDorth. 

Around thee and above 
Deep is the air and dark, sulMton/ial, black. 
An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 
Ab with a wedge ! But when I look again. 
It is thine own calm kome^ thy cryetal shrine. 
Thy habitation from eternity I— Coleridge. (Mont Skme.) 

Kor I alone— a thotusand bosoms round 

In/iale thee in the fullness of detight; 
And langtAd forms rise up, and pulBes bound 

Livelier, at coming of the wind of night,— Bryant. 

I count him a great man who inhabUa a higher sphere of thought, into which 
other men rise with labor and di^JIcnlty. —Ffmer»on. 

He bows to bind you drooping to his breast, 

TnAo/es your spirit from the frost-winged gale, 

And freer dreams of heaven.— ITr*. SUgoumey. {Alpine Ftowtn.) 

And, JiH hnaginutinn bodies forth 
Thr* foniiH of thingH unknown, the ;x>et*s pen 
TnniH th<'m to Hhapes, and givcH to airy nothing 
, A l<x;al /lafAfutUm and a name.—ShakeMpeare. 
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Spiss — thick; inspissate (make 
th4ck), L. spissus. 

Splend — shine; splendid, splen- 
dor,** resplendent. L. splen- 
dere. 

Spoil — sjwil, booty ; spoWation 
(the taking of booty), spoil 
(plunder, take "booty), despoU 
(take booty from *). L. spoUyxra, 

Spond ; spons — promise, an- 
swer; despcm^ (give up and 
promise nothing), respond'^ 
{promdse back), sponsor (a prom- 
ise in baptism), responsible (lia- 
ble to answer or promise back). 
li. spondere, sponsus. 

Spont — of one's own accord ; 
spoTi^aneous. L. sponte, 

Spor — See sper. 

Spurn — foam; spume, ptM7iice(a 
volcanic mineral, the foawn 
stone). li. spt^ma. 

Spurl — ffidse; sptmous. L. spw- 
Hus. 

Squal — borough, dirty ; squalid, 
squaHor. L. squalere, 

St — stand ; contrast {stand against), 
cost {stand together), obstacle 
(something standing against), 
rest {stand back), stable {stall- 
ing firm, also a sta/nd for 
horses). L. s^are. 

Sta^n — a still pool ; stagnate, 
L. stagnum. 

Stala — drip ; stoiJoctite (a hang- 
ing crystal in a cave, caused 
by the drip from the lime- 
stone), stoZagmite (a cone on 
the floor of a cave, caused by 
the limestone drip), Qt. stalaein. 

*See 



Stamen ; »tainin — a thread 
(especially the sta/nding up 
warp in an upright loom); 
stamsn (the thread-like part of 
a flower), stamina, (the prin- 
cipal strength of any thing, 
compared to the woven threads 
in cloth). L. sta/m^n, stamiinis. 
L. store, to stand. 

Stann — tin ; somniferous. L. 
sta/rniixm. 

Stant — standing; constant {stand- 
ing together), distant ^^^ {sta/nd- 
ing apa/rt), extant {standing 
forth), insta/nt {standing against), 
stam,z& (a division of poetry 
ending with a pause or stand- 
ing still), circumstoTice (a thing 
sta/nding a/rov/nd), substonce 
istamMng wnder or near). L. 
stams, sta/nlSB, L. ^are, to 
stand. 

Stas — a standing; apostosy (a de- 
sertion or stamding away), eo- 
stasy^^ (a standing out). Q-. 
stasia. Or. hdstemi, I stand. 

Stat — stand ; state (condition, 
sta/nding), stotion'*'^** {standing 
still), sto^ue (a standing flgure), 
sto^ure (one's standing height), 
status (state, sta/nding). L. store, 
sto^us. 

Stat — standing; stotics (the sci- 
ence of bodies at rest, sta/nding 
still), apostote (a deserter stand- 
ing apart from his party), hy- 
drostottcs (the doctrine of stall- 
ing water and other liquids at 
rest). G. statos, Q. histemi, I 
stand. 
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STATUT — STRING; STRICT. 



Statiit — place, put, set, estab- 
lish; statute (a law duly estaln 
Ushed)y constitute {place to- 
gether), destitute {put awa/y\ 
mstitute (establish m), vestitu- 
Hon. (a placing back), substitute 
(put under or instead of). L. 
statu^re, L. s^are, to stand. 

Stell — star ; stellar, consteZZation. 
H«oo L. fftella. 

Steiio — narrow, close; stenogra- 
phy (writing close). Q-. stenoH. 

Stereo — solid, stiff ; stereotype 
(a solid plate of type), stereo- 
scope (an instrument that gives 
the appearance of soUdity to 
objects presented in a picture). 
G. stereos. 

Steril — barren. L. sterUis. 

Stern — strew; consternation (a 
throvoing down). L. stemeTe. 

Stemiit — sneeze ; s^emt^ation. 
L. stemutoxe. 

Stert — snore ; s^er^orous. L. ster- 
tore. 

Stetho — the chest; stethoscope 
(see scop), Qt. stethos. 

Sthen — strength ; caMsthenics 
(exercises designed to promote 
beauty and strength). Or. stJienos. 

Stich — row, line ; across (a word 
or sentence formed by a rotv of 
beginning letters). G. stichos. 

Stigrm — a prick, mark, brand; 
stigma, stigmatize. GT. stigma. 
G. stigein, to prick. 

Stil — an iron pin ; s^Zetto. L. 
s^us. 

Still — drop; distill (drop down), 
instill (drop into). L. s^are. 
L. s^a, a drop. 



Stimiil — goad; stmiiUate (goad 
on). L. stim^ulus. 

Stipeiidi — tax, tribute; stipend 
(a salary). L. stipendium, L. 
stips, stipis, small coin. 

Stipul — settle by agreement ; 
stipulate. L. stipvlari. 

Stirp — trunk, stem of a tree ; 
extirpate (root out, as if pull- 
ing up by the stem). L. stirim, 
stirpes. 

Stitiit — See stat, 

Stpl (stell) — place, put, send ; 
stole (a robe to be put on), 
diastole (the dilation, or putting 
aside, of the heart), apos^Ze 
(one sent abroad), epis^ie (a 
missive sent to), systole (con- 
traction, or puMing together, 
of the heart). G. stellein. 

Stolid — firm, stupid. L. stolidus, 

Stom — mouth. G. stoma. 

Strangl (stranga^ — ^halter ; stran- 
gle (to choke, as with a TuU- 
ter). G. strangale. G. stnmgos, 
twisted. 

Strat — spread ; s^ra^m, pros- 
trate, street (a broad passage). 
L. sternere, stratus. 

Strategy — a general ; strategy (the 
planning of a genera^, strator- 
grem"' (a scheme worthy of a 
general). G. strategos. G. stratos, 
an army; a^ein, to lead. 

Strenu — vigorous ; strenuous, L. 
stren/uua. 

Strep — rattle ; obs^eperous 
(noisy, rattUng against). L. 
s^repere. 

Stringy ; strict — draw tight, bind, 
compass, urge ; stringent, strict. 
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astricHon, astringent^ boa-con- 
strictor, ohstriction (obligation, 
a bmding agai/nst), restrict (bi/nd 
back), constrmn (compel, bind 
together), distrcdn (seize goods 
for debt, pull aswnder), district 
(a region, such as that in which 
a lord could ddstradn), distress 
(a calamity, a pulling asunder),. 
restrain {bind back), strain 
(dra/w tight), strait {compressed, 
narrow). L. stringere, strictus. 

Stroph {streph) — turn ; strophe (a 
part of a poem sung during a 
tu/m of dancing shows), apos- 
trophe (a tu/rning away from 
the audience to address one 
person or object only). GT. 
strephein, 

Stru; struct — build ; construe'^^^ 
Qyu/Ud together), construct {buMd 
together), destroy {unbudld), in- 
strument (an implement, as if 
for buMdmg in), s^rt^c^ure (a 
htJ/UdA/ng), instruct {bu4ld into 
the mind), obstruct {build 
against). L. struere, structns. 

Strychn — nightshade, poison ; 
a^cTmine. Ot, struch/nos. 

S t u c c — hardened, incrusted ; 
stucco (a kind of plaster). It. 
8tu>cco, 

Stud— be busy about, study ;^* 
student. L. studere. 

Stult — foolish ; stuZtily {make 
foolish), L. stuZtus, 

Stup— 'be amazed ; stupid, stupefy, 
s^t^pendous. L. stupere. 

Styl (5^ — an iron point used in 



writing; s^yZographic (writirg 
with an iron point), style (one's 
mode of writing). L. stilus 

Styp {styph) — contract, draw to- 
gether ; styptic. Q, stuphein. 

Su — follow; purst^e^'^ (to follow 
forward), «we'^ (to petition, to 
follow), suite (a following), suit 
(a case at law, that which is 
followed up, also a set, or suc- 
cession, ol clothes). O. F. auir, 
L. sequi, 

Suad ; suas— persuade ; ^aasuad^ 
{persuxide apart), ^vsuade {per- 
suade thoroughly). L. suadeve. 

Suav — sweet; suave, L. sua/ms. 

Sublim — raised on high. L. sub- 
Z«mis. 

Subtil — fine, thin; subtle. L. 
subtil\s. L. sub, under (or 
closely) ; tela., a web. L. texeve, 
to weave. 

Succ — juice ; sttcculent (full of 
judce). L. st^ccus. 

Sud — to sweat; st^atory, sudo- 
rific, exude. L. sudaxe. 

SufToc — choke ; suffoca.te. L. suf- 
focare. L. sub, under ; fauces, 
the throat, gullet. 

SuflBrag^ — a vote; suffrage (the 
privilege of voti/ng). L. suf- 
fragium, 

Sui — one's self; sudcide (the kill- 
vng of one's self). L. sud. 

Sulc — furrow ; sulca.ted. L. st^cus. 

Suit — Lee saU. 

Sultan — victorious ; sultan (a 
ruler, the winner of victories*). 
Arab, sultan. 



♦ The Mohammedan rulers were, for a time, the conquerors of the earth, and 
wei^ properly called the ^''Vlciorious Onea.^^ Claiming authority from Heaven to 
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I conHder a human scTul without education like marble in a quarry, which 
Bhows none of its inA^rent beauties until the skill of the polisher fetches out the 
colors, makes the svaface shine, and discovers every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
vein that runs throughout the body of it,^AddUon. 

Costly thy habit as thy purse can b\iy. 

But not expressed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft prodaima the maja..— Shakespeare. 

Bet. Well, come, my Kate; we will unto your father^i, 
Even in these honest mean Ao^iments ; 
Our purses shall be proud, our garmentB ix)cr : 
For tie the mind that makes the body rich ; 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds. 
So honour peereth in the meanest habU.—SJiakespeare, 

Helios crowns by day, 

Pallid Selene by night.— iMtufeUaw, 

"Bphemeral sages I what in«^ru<^ons hoary 

For such a world of thought could furnish $eopet 
Each fading calyx a memento mori. 

Yet fount of hope l—Horace SmWi, 

Yet not content with anoestorial name, 
Or to be known because his fathers were ; 
He on this height hereditsiry stood. 
And gazing higher, pui^po^ed in his heart 
To take another step.— FoUok. (Byron,) 

And to the rock the root adA^res, 
In every ^ftre true.— Wordstcorth, 

Why not try a bit of hibem&tA^on ? There are few brains that would not be 
better for living on their own fat a little while.— Lowell, 

When Autumn nights were long and drear. 

And forest walks were dark and dim, 
How sweetly on the pilfltim's ear 

Was wont to steal the hermiVs hymn VSeoU, 

Qreat Ai«rarch I tell thou the sUent aky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Barth, with her thousand tongues, praises God. 

—Ooleridge, (Moni Btme,} 

BleesM the natures shored on every side 

With landmarks of heredUs,ry thought ! 

Thrice happy they that wander not lifelong 

Beyond near succor of the household faith, 

The guarded fold that shelters, not con^nes X—Lotoett, 
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Sum ; sumpt — take ; assu77ie 
{take into), conszi/me (take wJwl- 
ly\ presiMwe (imagine, take be- 
forehcmd), restmie {take agadn), 
L. smnere, svmptus, 

Summ — highest ; sv/mmit (the 
highest x>oint), awm (the amount, 
the Mghest result), con^iMwmate 
(to perfect, bring into one smn), 
L. swmmxia, 

Sumptu — expense ; swmpUjbOM& 
{expensive), stjm^ptuaxy (relating 
to one's expenses). L. smnptus. 
L. aumere, sii/mpttis, to take. 

Super — over, above; superior,^'^ 
supemaX, superb, supreme, sov- 
ereign^ (chief, over all), so- 
prano (the Mghest voice in 
music), suzerSiia (an over lord, 
a sovereign), L. super. 

Supercili — eyebrow; superciUoMa 
(haughty, having a tendency to 
lift the eyebrows). L. super- 
oifo'um. L. super, over ; cUiwoa, 
eyelid. 

Superfici — surface ; superfldaX 
(on the surface). L. sup&rflcies. 
L. super, above ; /ocies, face. 



Superstiti — witness ; superstition 
(the awe of one who witnesses 
something supposed to be su- 
pernatural). L. superstes, su^ 
perstitis, L. super, over ; s^are, 
to stand. 

Supin — lying on one's back ; 
supine. L. supinua. 

Suprem — highest; supr&me. L. 
supremua. 

Surd — deaf (hence irrational, or 
deaf to reason) ; absu/rd,^** surd 
(having no rational root). L. 
surdns. 

Surg ; surrect — rise ; surge (the 
rise or swell of the waves), 
insurgent (a rebel, rising upon 
authority), inst^rrec^ion (an up- 
rising), resurrection (a rising 
again), source (the rise or start, 
origin). L. surgere, surrectns. 

Surveill — superintend, watch ; 
surveilla,nce. F. su/rveUlei. L. 
super, over ; vigilave, to watch. 

Suscept — receive ; su^sceptihle 
(ready to receive). L. susdpere, 
susceptus. L. su^, under; copere, 
cop^s, to take. 



propagate their religion by the sword, and promising an immediate entrance 
into Paradise with an eternity of voluptuous enjoyments to those of their follow- 
ers who fell in battle, they were enabled to sweep the east and the south with 
their fanatical hordes. They also overran Spain and poured in up6n the plains 
of south France preparatory to overrunning all Europe. But they met a final 
repulse in that quarter at Tours from the troops of Charles, the great general of 
France, who thus saved Christianity from destruction, gaining also for himself 
the surname of Martd, or the ^'' Hammerer y The grandson of Charles was the 
scarcely less renowned Charlemagne. Eight hundred years after Tours, the 
Sultan, still trying to vindicate his name, effected a foothold in Europe, and 
made Constantinople his capital. Another Martel, in the person of John Sobieski, 
of Poland, met and overthrew the conquering Sultan on the Danube. Since 
then, the Sultanas name has been a constant misnomer; the victories have been 
continuaUy against him ; and his empire has been gradually crumbling to decay. 
The world-conqueror (the Victorious One) has become, in modern parlance, the 
^* Sick Man of Constantinople.^ 



11 
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SUT — TABERN. 



Sut — sewed ; fiuture (a seam). L. 
stiere, sutus. 

Swart — dark; stuaHhy,* A. S. 
sweart. 

Swer — speak, swear; answer (to 
speak in reply), swear, A. S. 
sweriau, 

Syc — fig ; sycamore (the flg-mui- 
herry), s^/^ophant (a fulsome 
parasite, like one of those in 
ancient Athens, who showed 
were the stolen figs were kept). 
G. 5t^con. 

Syl — right of seizure; assfium (a 
place in which a person may 
not be seized, \ a place of refuge 
in distress). Q-. st^te. 

Sylv — See siIaj, 

Symposi — drinking party, ban- 
quet; symposium.. G. swmpo- 
fiion. G. stm, together; posia, 
a drink. 



Symptom — an accident, a hap- 
pening to one. G. sumptcma,, 
G. sun, together; piptein, to 
fall. 

Syncop — a cutting short; synco- 
pate (to contract, or out short, 
a word), syncope (a swoon, a 
cutting short of strength). G. 
sun, together ; coptein, to cut. 

Syndic — censor, regulator, con- 
troller; syndicate (a combina- 
tion to regulate or control a line 
of business). G. swnMcoA, help- 
ing in a court of justice.} ^ 
swn, together; dice, justice. 

Syring— reed, pipe, tube ; syringe. 
G. su/rinx, su/rvngoB. 

Tab — waste away; tabid. L. 

tahere, 
Tabern— booth, hut; tdberfiacle 
(a teitl, a little booth or h/u^. 



* literally blackened by heat. It was Jong supposed that a dark skin is due to 
exposure to the heat of the sun. It is noticed, for example, that the ipeople in 
the south of Europe have dark complexions, while those in the north are fair. 
It is noticeable, moreover, that there is a shading off from the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, fair-skinned Soandinavian through the brunette French, the dark-eyed 
Spanish and Italians, the swarthy Moors, to the coal-black complexion of the 
equatorial tribes. In fact, a superstition once prevailed in Europe that a black 
skin was due to the intense heat of the equator, and that a white man would 
become black the instant he reached the ^Uine." This superstition caused the 
greatest trepidation among the Portuguese mariners who explored the African 
coast prior to the discovery of America by Columbus. Only after a brave crew 
had passed the (beaded line was the superstition exploded. 

t Judeea had cities of refuge, three on each side of the Jordan, into which 
persons who had committed unintentional homicide could flee and be safe from 
the vengeance of the friends of the slain. The ancient temples were sanctuaries 
in which it was not lawful to lay violent hands upon any one. The case of Pau- 
sanias, the Spartan, is a noted example of the ancient right of asylum. The hero of 
Plataea stained his laurels by treasonable correspondence with the Persian king 
whom he had so brilliantly defeated. Being detected, and finding himself pursued 
by the whole populace, he fled into a temple for protection. The people stood foiled 
at the entrance, recognizing the right of asylum. In the dilemma, the aged 
mother of the culprit took a stone and laid it on the threshold. The hint was 
taken, the entrance walled up, and the traitor starved to death. In the Middle 
Ages, the Christian churches and monasteries retained the right of sanctuary. 

t The asHfttant judge was a censor or regulator of manners. 
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t(W6m (a wayside inn, origi- 
nally a huf), L. tdbema. 

Tabul— plank, table ; tdlmlsLr (in 
the form of a tcbble), tdbul&te 
(make tables or synopses of), 
entdbl&ture (the part of a build- 
ing surmounting the columns, 
though originally the pedestal 
or planked flooring), taible.* L. 
toMUa,, 

Tac— be silent; tocit, todtum 
(having a tendency to silence), 
reticent (remaining silent). L. 
tocere. 

Tach— fasten ; attach {fasten to), 
dQtach (imfasten), Bret, tacha,. 

Tact — touch; contoc^ (touch to- 
gether), intact {wntouched), ta^t 
(delicacy of touch), tactile (touch- 
able), L. takers, tactas. 

Tact (toss) — arrange, order; tao- 
tioa (the art of maneuvering, 
or arrcmging, troops). G. ta^- 



Tag— See fang, 

Tagli— cut; intaglio (a kind of 
carved, or cu>t into, work). It. 
^^iare. 

Taill — cut; taMor (a cutter at 
cloth), detail ^*® (oiU into pieces), 
entaM (to bestow as a heritage, 
like the abridged, or cv^ into, 
title to real estate t)» retaM(cut 
small), tally (a notched stick). 
F. taiHer, F. ta4Ue, a slitting, 
an incision. L. talea, a wand, 
rod. 

Tain — See ten. 

Tal— heel; talon (a daw). L. 
talus. 

Talent — a sum of money, a 
gift.*84 L. talent\im, G. taiUmton, 

Talism (telesm) — mystery; tdlis- 
man (a charm), G. telesmo,. 

Tandem — at length; tandem t 
(one after the other, making 
great length), L. ta/ndem. 

Tang* — touch ; tangent (a straight 



* The famons Boman laws of the Twelve Tables were so called because they 
were inscribed on tciblea of brass to secure their preservation. These laws were 
framed by a body of men called decemvirs because of their number. The laws 
were taken mainly from the institutions of other nations, and were modified so 
88 to meet the peculiar condition of things at Bome. In this respect a wisdom 
was displayed that afterward was exemplified in the making of the Constitution 
of the United States. To retain what had been found good in the old and well 
tried, and to try only as few novelties and experiments as were absolutely una- 
voidable, was the principle upon which our great fundamental law was based. 
It is, therefore, a historical instrument, the development or outcome of the expe- 
rience of all the ages in the work of government. This is why it stands the 
strain of use. Constitutions framed on abstract theories of social order have 
been snapped like frail threads when placed as restraining harness upon masses 
that were following out historical tendencies. Hence, exi)erience is the basis of 
sound legislation, and to the legislator a knowledge of history is indispensable. 

t The English law permits a testator to fix a line of descent for the real 
estate which he holds in fee (absoltitely). The great estates in England are all 
entailed, being only life interests to the holders. They are entailed in the line 
of the eldest son, according to the there prevailing law of primogeniture. A father 
can not dispose of his son's estate nor keep him out of his inheritance under 
the eiUaU, 

X This use of the word originated as a university pun. 
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I see the pationt mother read 

With aching heart, of wrecks that float 

Disabled on those seas remote^ 

Or of some great /lerolc deed 

On battle-fields where thousands bleed 

To lift one hero into fame.—Lan(xfeUow, 

The hermit of that loneliest «o/itude, 

The sUent desert of a great New Thought.- 

How beautiful is youth I how bright it gleams 

With its iUtmons^ a^irations, dreams I 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 

Eaoh maid a heroine^ and each man a friend h-^Longfdkm, 

Ye ocean-waves I that, wheresoever ye roll. 
Yield Aomage only to eternal laws \—Oolerklffe, 

As fresh in yon horizon dark. 

As young thy beauti^ seem. 
As when the eagle from the ark 

First six>r^ed in thy heajn.—CkunpbeU, (7b ths BaMow,) 

He knew not if the brotherhood 

His homily had understood.— Zon(]/6flloi9. 

And knew gods, nymphs, and heroes, whioh were quite as good oomfMwy i 
and a8plra,tes.—Loti/ell. (Keats.) 

And still, as on his/t<n«ral day. 

Men stand his cold earth-couch around. 

With the mute homage that we pay 

To oon«e(Tated ground.— HcUleck. (Brntii,} 

Tn the horoscope of raa^ons, 
Like ascendamt conizations, 

They control the coming yea,TB.^Longfeaow, 

And there their hospitahle fires bum Gleax.—Hattedb, 

Her dark, dilating eyes expressed 

The broad horizons of the west.— WhitHer. 

So saying, with dispatchtul looks in haste 
She turns, on ho8pita,h\e thoughts intent.— Milton, (Bvi^ 

Horizons mute that wait their poet rise.— ZoimK. 

Here, where the forest opens southward. 

Between its hospitable pines, 

As through a door, the warm sun shines.— li^lMflr. 
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line just toucMng the circum- 
ference of a circle), contagioii 
{touching together), con^igruous 
{touching together), con^Tigrent 
(dependent, touchmg upon), 
ta/ngihle (capable of being 
touched), L. ta/ngere, 

Tant — so great; tcmtajnount, L. 
^a?2^us. 

Tapes — carpet, woolen rug, cloth ; 
tapestry {doth hangings), tape, 
tippet. G. tapes, tapetis. 

Taph — ^torab ; ei>itaph (an inscrip- 
tion on a tomb), cenotaph (a 
monument without a grave, 
hence an empty tomb). Gt. tapTios. 

Tard — slow; ta/rdy, reta/rd. L. 
ta/rduB. 

Tart {tirit) — shiver; tartan (the 
woolen material of the Scotch 
plaid.* Originally a flimsy- 
woolen cloth of Spain that 
caused its wearer to sh4/oer with 
cold). Sp. tiritav. 

Taur — bull. L. tot^rus. 

Tauto— the same thing ; ta/utology 
(speaking the same tMng over 
and over). Q-. taiUo. G. to auto. 

Tax — order, arrangement; taxi- 
dermy (the arra/ng&ment of 
skins to resemble the living 
animals), syntax (the treatment 
of the a/rra/ngemnent of words 
in a sentence). Or. taxis. Q-. 
tasseixi, to arrange. 

Techn — art; techniceX (relating 



to an art), 'pyrotechnics (the aH 
of fire-^vrks), -polytechmc (de- 
voted to m^a/ny a/rts). Q-. techm^. 

Tect — carpenter, builder; archi- 
tect H ^8* (the cUef hwOder). G. 
tec^on. 

Tect— See teg. 

Tedi ifcBdA) — irksomeness ; t&d/Ums. 
L. tcedtnm. L. tcedet, it irks. 

Tegr; tect— cover; tegument (a 
covering), integrument, detect '* 
{u/ncover), protect {cover in 
front), toga (a mantle, for cov- 
ering). L. tegere. 

Teg"!!! — tile ; tegular, tHe. L. 
tegulsi. L. tegere, to cover. 

Tele — afar off; fefegraph, tele- 
scope, telephone. G. tele. 

Telliiri — the earth ; telluHsai (an 
instrument illustrating the mo- 
tions of the earth). L. teUus, 
teUu/ris. 

Tern. — strong drink; abstemious 
(refraining from strong drink). 
L. temum. 

Temer — rash ; temerity {rcuh- 
ness). L. temerus. 

Temn — despise ; contemn. L. 
temnere. 

Temper — regulate, qualify. L. 
tem,perare. 

Tempest — season, weather. L. 
tempes^as. 

Tempi — temple ; temple, contemn- 
p?ate (consider, as did the augurs 
in the temple). L. t&mpl\xm. 



• When Jeannie Deems went to London to plead with the Queen for the life of 
her sister, she besought the Duke of Hamilton to procure her an audience with 
the royal lady. Before entering the presence of the Duke, she arrayed herself in 
the national plaid, saying that "the heart of MacCallummore will be as cold as 
death can make it when it does not warm to the tartan.'*''— '*" Heart of MidMMan,^* by 
Scott. 
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Tempor — time; temporary (en- 
during, for a short ^ime), tem- 
poral (belonging to time), tem- 
porize (to serve the present 
time), contemporaneous (at the 
same tims), extemporary {out 
of the moment or ti/nie). L. 
tempus, temporis. 

Tempt — prove, try; tempt, at- 
tempt. L. tem^ptare, tentare. 

Ten; tent — hold; tenable, ten- 
ant, tenacious, teTiement, tenet, 
tenon, tenor, tenure, a&stain,^ 
contam,^^ content (contained, 
Tield together), con^^Tient, con- 
tinue, con^muous, counte?mnce 
(visage, holding together), de- 
ta/in, entertoin*^ (hold among), 
obtewn*^ {hold near), pertain 
{hold, or extend, through to), 
retam, austadn (uphold, hold 
under). L. tenere. 

Tend ; tent — stretch, reach ; 
tend {reach toward), attend ^^' ^ 
{stretch, or give heed, to), con- 
tend {stretch out thoroughly), 
distend {stretch apart), extend "• 
{stretch out), intend*^* {stretch 
into), portend^'* (point out, 
stretch forth), pretend '^'^ {stretch 
or spread before, as a veil), 
subteTid {stretch under), teTider 
(to offer, stretch out toward), 
tender (to reach to), tendon (the 
stretcher at the end of a mus- 
cle). L. tendere, ten^us. 

Tender (tene^), thin, tender.** 
L. tener. 

Tens (temps)— time. F. temps, 
L. tem,pus. 

Tens — stretched ; tense (tightly 



stretched), tension {st/retcMng), 
intense {stretched into). L. 
tendere, terwus. 

Tent — stretched ; tent (a pavilion 
stretched, or spread, out), tenter 
(a frame for stretching cloth), 
intend (purpose, stretching into), 
ostentation (display, stretchmg 
before the eyes). L. tencfere, 
ten^us. 

Tent — feel, trj^ ; tentacle (a 
feeler), tentative (on trial). L. 
ten^are. L. tenere, to hold. 

Tenu — thin; tenmty, attenuate 
(make tMn), extenuatje (excuse, 
thin out). L. tenuis. 

Tep — be warm ; tepid. L. tepere. 

Tergr— the back; tergriversation 
(a subterfuge, as if shuflaing 
around and showing one's 
Ixick). L. tergnxn. 

Tergr ; ters — wipe ; detergre {wipe 
oflP), terse (condensed, clean). 
L. tergere, tersus. 

Termin — boundary, end ; ter- 
minate (to end), terminus (the 
end), determ^ine (to settle or 
end the matter), exterminate 
(destroy utterly, as if driving 
beyond the botmdaries). L. 
ter?ninus. 

Tern — by threes ; ternary. L. 
term. L. ter, three times. 

Terr — earth, land, ground; inter 
(bury, put into the earth), par- 
terre (an even piece of garden 
extending along the groumd), 
terrier (a dog that burrows in 
the ground), territory (an ex- 
tent of la7id), terra flrma (the 
solid ground), terra incogndta 
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(the unknown land)y terra cotta 
{baked enrth), terra, alba (white 
earth), fem^ney /errestrial, ter- 
race (a platform of earth), ter- 
rax^ueous (consisting of Uimd 
and voater), subterranean, Med- 
iterranean (the Sea in the 
Midst of the Lands), L. terra, 

Terr — to frighten; terrible, ter- 
ror, terrific, deter (frighten 
from). L. terrere. 

Terti — ^third ; tertiary. L. ter^us. 

Tessell — little cube, small square 
piece of stone ; tesseUated. L. 
tesseUa. 

Test— shell; test&ceoua (having 
a hard sh^U), L. testa. 

Test — witness; attest (bear toit- 
ness to), contest (call to tuit- 
ne8s)y detest (execrate, call upon 
the gods to witness), in<este,te 
(without a will duly witnessed), 
protest (bear witness publicly), 
test (cause to witness), testify 
(bear witness), testimony (the 
evidence of a witness). L. testis. 

Test — head; testy (hotrheaded). 
O. F. teste. L. testa, shell, 
flkall. 



Testat — make a will ; tesfati^r 
(the maker of a will), inte^tatv. 
(without a ftHU), testament (a 
iviU). L. testair, testaius. 

Tetra — four ; tetrasyllable, te- 
^rarch, trapezium (a small table, 
a four-footed bench). G. te^ro. 

Text — woven ; textile, texture, 
text (the subject woven out in 
the discourse), contecc< (woven, 
or joined, togetJ^r), pretext 
(woven in front, as a veil). L. 
teoTere, tex^us. 

The — a god; theology (the doc- 
trine relating to God), atlieism 
(denifid of the existence of Ood), 
theism (belief in Ood), th&- 
ocracy (govemrpp'nt directly by 
Ood), apo^Tieosis (a deification, 
or causing to be a god on de- 
parting from this life), Pan- 
theon (a temple at Borne dedi- 
cated to all the gods*), enthur 
siasm (inspiration, having a 
god within). G. theoB. 

The — place, put ; ^Tteme *•• (a sub- 
ject put down for argument), 
antithesis (a contrast, a pkioing 
opposite), epi^T^t (a term or 



* In their career of conquest the Bomans encountered all forms of heathen- 
ism, different countries having different divinities and different forms of wor- 
ship. The Bomans respected all those religions, and even formally adopted the 
gods of the conquered countries. And they finally erected in the city a temple 
dedicated, not like the others, to individual gods, but to all the gods of the 
Boman Empire. This hospitality to their divinities and tolerance of their relig- 
ion, together with other wise concessions, tended to reconcile the conquered 
races to the dominion of Borne and to consolidate the vast empire. When 
Christianity came preaching the one true Qod, and the worthlessness of all the 
ffOde^ the Boman government assailed it with the most bitter persecution. For 
three hundred years the Christians were driven to caves in the earth or torn by 
wild beasts to make a Boman holiday, until at last a Boman emperor, Constan* 
tine the Great, the founder of Constantinople, was converted. Christianity 
spread over the empire ; the gods of the Pantheon were abolished, and the Faj> 
theoQ itself beoame a Christian ehnroh. 
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Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the wcUer'Snakea.-'Coleridffe. 

Steadfast they gaze, yet nothing see 
Beyond the horizon of their howla.'-LMgfdlow. 

Ck>me, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; . 
With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear, 
And draw her home with mMiBio.— Shakespeare, 

Yon tower which rears its head so high, 
And bids dQ/Zance to the sky, 

InvitGa the hostMe winds.— JfannoA Mere, 

And oft, with holy hymns ^ he charmed their ears : 
(A music more mdodiowR than the spheres.)— 2^d0i». 

Oh 1 the joy 
Of young idoQA painted on the mind, 
In the warm, glowing colors Fancy spreads 
On o\^ectB not yet known, when all is new. 
And all is lovely 1 -Hannah More, 

The weary idol takes his stand. 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand.— iSbimeff. 

How sweet, upon the ambient air, 

Swelled out their music free 1 
O, when the pangs of death I bear. 

Sing ye that song to me.— ifr«. Sigoumey, 

Earth, and air, and sea, and sky, 
And the Imperial sun, that scatters down 
His sovereign, splendors upon grove and town.— LongfeOow, 

What muse but thine can equal hints inspire, 
And fit the deep-mouth'd Pindar to thy lyre . 
Pindar, whom others in a labor'd strain. 
And forced expression, imitate in vain \— Addison, 

Ktirsed by men with empires in their brains.— XomwB. 

In thy imperial name, 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerous path of fame.—Percival. (To the Ea/ffie^ 

Save when your own imperious branches swinging. 
Have made a soUnin music of the wind I— Coleridge, 
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expression put upon one), hy- 
po^?iesis(a supposition, aplacmg 
tmder), metaihesia (a transpo- 
sition, a placing over), paren- 
thesis (a pair of brackets in- 
closing something added or put 
m beside), sjntTieais (a puttmg 
together), thee^a (an argument 
or treatment Imd down). G. 
ti^mi. 

Thea — see; ^Tieater (a place for 
seeing shows), amphi^/ieater (a 
place for seeing all aroimd). 
G-. theaomai, I see. 

Theor — behold, contemplate ; 
theory ^^* (a line of contempla- 
Oon or reasomng), theorexn 
(something to be contemplated 
or reasoned out). G. theorem. 
G. theoros, a spectator. G. 
^Tieoomai, I see. 

Therapeut — attendant ; thera- 
petUic (relating to the physi- 
cian's, or oMenda/nfs, art). G. 
iherapeuem, G. therap, an as- 
sistant. 

Therl — ^wild beast ; megatJieriuui 
(the great beast), dinotfierium 



(the terrible beast), G. therion. 
G. tJier, 

Therm — warm, heat ; thermal, 
thermometeT, isotherm (lines 
showing equal annual lieat), 
^ZTiermopylae (the Pass of the 
Sot Springs). G. thermos. 

Thorax — breast-plate, chest. G. 
thorax. 

Thur — frankincense ; thAirihXe 
(the censer for the burning of 
incense). L. thus, th/u/n&. 

Tic — See tac. 

Tid — time, hour, season ; tid^ 
(the seasonable rise of the wa- 
ter*), hidings (news of the haj)- 
penings of the time), tidy (neat, 
seasonable). A. S. ^. 

Tim — to fear; timX^, Amorous, 
intimidate. L. tknere. 

Tin — See ten. 

Tingr; tiuct — dyed ; tvnge, ti/nct- 
ure, tvnt (a tinge, or d/ye, of 
color), taint (to stain, or dye). 
L. tingere, tmctus. 

Tir — pull, draw; retire {dra/w 
back), tirade (a long-dra/wnrout 
reproof). F. ^rer. It. ^Vare. 



* The tide is due to the attraction of the moon and, to some extent, to the 
attraction of the sun. The rising is called the Jlood^ and the falling the ebb tide. 
When the sun and moon are in conjunction or opposition, we have our hi^est 
tide, called spring tide^ as the result of their joint attraction. This occurs at new 
moon and full moon. When the moon is in the first or last quarter, the sun is 
then in a i>osition to partly neutralize or overcome the moon's attraction. We 
then have the lowest tide, called neap tide. The tide rises simultaneously on 
opposite sides of the etirth. This is due, in the first place, to the moon's attrac- 
tion pulling the loose water up from the solid earth, and, in the second place, to 
its pulling the solid earth away from the loose water on the other side. A cor- 
responding depression of the waters or low tide occurs on the sides of the eart^ 
that are at right angles to the direction of the moon's attraction. 

The conformation of the land may cause an exceptionably high tide, as In 
the Bay of Pundy. Here the wide entrance receives a long section of the tidal- 
wave, which, as it advances to the interior angle, is forced together and upward 
until it reaches the phenomenal height of sixty feet and upward. 

Hence the language of the proverb, " Time and tide wait for no man." 
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Tir — a novice; tiro, L. Hro. 

Tiss — weave; tissue (a web). F. 
tisser. 

TitiU— tickle ; titia&Uon, L. tim- 
2are. 

Titul — inscription, title. L. titu- 
lus. 

Toe (toqu) — strike; tocsin (the 
striking of the alarm bell). 
O. F. toquer. 

Togr— See teg. 

Toil — cloth ; toilet (apparel, 
dothss), F. toUe. L. tela, a 
web, thing woven. 

Toler — put up with ; toferate. L. 
toleraxe. 

Tom {temn) — cut; anaiomy (the 
structure of a body as revealed 
in dissection or cutting up), 
atom** (an ultimate part that 
admits no division or cutting 
up *), phleboto?ny (blood-letting, 
a cuttmg of the veins), e^Uome 
(an abridgment, a cutting on 
the surface), tome (a volume, 
formerly a section of papyrus). 
G. tem/nem. 

Tomb {tumh) — tomb. Q. timibos. 

Ton — tone (as if obtained by the 
stretching of a string); tone, 
tonic (giving tone)y diatonic 
(proceeding by tones), intone, 
tu/ne, Q-. tonoB, G. teinein, to 
stretch. 



Tons — clipped ; tonsure (the dip- 
ping of the hair or beard). L. 
tondere, tonsus. 

Tons — an oar; tonsil (the little 
oa/r). L. tonssL, 

Top — a place; topography (de- 
scription of a place), topic (a 
common place). G. topos. 

Torn — turn; tornado (a violent 
wind suddenly retwmed), at- 
torney (see attorn). L. tomare. 
L. tomxis, a lathe. 

Torp— benumb; to^yid, tof^^o 
(a fish that electrifies or causes 
numbness). L. torpere. 

Torr — be dry ; torrid (dry, 
scorched, hot). L. torrere. 

Torrent — hot, boiling, raging. 
• L. torrens, torrents. L. tor- 
rere, to heat. 

Tors — stump, trunk; torso (the 
tru/nJc of a statue). It. torso. 
L. thyrsus, a stalk, stem. Q. 
^Tmr^os, a stalk, rod, thyrsus. 

Tors — twist ; torsion (a twisting). 
L. torqueve, torsi. 

Tort — twist, wring ; contort (twist 
together), distort {fwist apart), 
extort *'* (tioist ouf), retort (twist 
back), torture (a wrvnging pain), 
tortoise (the reptile with the 
twisted feet), torfuous (crooked, 
twisted), tart (the twisted cake 
or pie), torch (made of a twisted 



♦ One of the recognized properties of matter is divisibility. The pr oo om of 
division may be carried beyond what the eye is capable of seeing by making xae 
of fine instruments and a powerful microscope. The particles obtained by the 
extreme limit of physical separation are susceptible of further division, and the 
mind can conceive of their being divided and subdivided. But it conceives an 
ultimate limit to this process of division, a id the particles thus obtained are 
called cUoiHM because they are not susoeptible of further dlvMon. Anatomy, Epi/lonie, 
Idthotomy, Phlebotomy, Tome. 
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piece of tow), torment (to 
wrmg with pain). L. torgttere, 
tortus. 

Tot — entire, all ; tots^, BurtotU 
(over o^. L. totua. 

Tour (tov/m) — tiirn; toiur (a cir- 
cuit or tv/m), contour (an out- 
line, a tu/m together), detour 
(a tti/m aside). F. tov/mer. L. 
tomare, 

Toum — turn ; toumquet (a turn- 
ing instrument for tightening 
a bandage, and stanching the 
flow of blood), tourney (a joust, 
a tu/mmg round about), tourna- 
ment (a jousting or tv/rrdng 
about). F. tov/mer. L. tomare. 
li. tomus, a lathe. 

Tout — See tot. 

Toxic — poison for arrows; toxi- 
cology (the science of poisons), 
intoccicate (to put poison into 
the blood). G. toxicon. Q. 
toccon, a bow. 

Trach — rough ; tracTiesL (the 
rot^Ti-surfaced wind-pipe). G. 
trachus. 

Tract— -draw; at^roc^ (draw to), 
con^roc^ {draw together)y dis- 
tract (draw apart), extract (draw 
out), -protract (draw forward), 
retract (draw hack), tract (a 
short treatise drawn up), tract 



(a region drawn or spread out). 
L. tra?iere, tractua. 

Tradit — deliver, betray; tradi- 
fion"* (the story of the past 
delivered by one generation to 
another), traitor (one who he- 
trays or delivers up), betray ^-^ 
(to deliver vp). L. traders, tra^ 
d4tu3. 

Trag — goat; tragedy (a drama 
presenting a fatal issue, orig- 
inally a play or song at which 
a goat was sacrificed to Dio- 
nysius). G. tra^/os. 

Trah — draw ; subtrahend (the 
part to be subtracted or drawn 
down), portray (to represent 
with Unes drawn forth), trail. 
L. trahere. 

Trait — draw, drawn; trait ^ (a 
feature, as if a Une or stroke), 
portrait (a likeness drawn out). 
F. traire, trait, L. trahere, 
tractus. 

Trait — See tradit. 

Tranquil! — at rest. L. tran- 
qvdllus. 

Trans — across ; transom (a cross- 
beam over a door). L. trans. 

Trap (trapp) — stair ; trap (an 
igneous rock of columnar 
structure, and seeming to rise 
in steps*). Dan. trappa. 



* The trap rook is formed by passing upward in a molten condition through a 
fissure in the earth*s crust and cooling so as to occupy the fissure. The compression 
in such a narrow si)ace while cooling tends to give it the columnar structure. The 
trap-rock is very hard, and thus cai)able of resisting to a remarkable extent the 
action of the elements. When the adjacent crust is torn and worn away, the 
face of the trap formation, with its apparently immortal columns towering in 
the air, presents to the eye a highly interesting, or even magnificent spectacle. 
Among the famous examples of this formation are the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, the Giant's Causeway in Ireland, and Fingal's Cave, on the Island of 
StaflFa. 
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Every clod feels a stir of might, 

And instinct within it that reaches and towera, 

And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.— ZotMff. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent baok 
For ray voice, and the other pricked out on his track; 
And one eye^s black in^etfi^ance,— ever that glance 
0*er its white edge at me, his own master, askance I 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His flerce lips shook upward in galloping on.,—Brownllmg. 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another*s love, 

Interpretod. my own.— 6M0fid^. 

I like this in our friend Johannes 7Vi«rus, that he canies eveiywhere and 
maintains his inmtax temi)erature, and will have every thing aoawwnotfate itself to 
that.— ZoM>eff. 

Bring us poetxy which finds its rhymes and OMlenoeB in fhe xfaymM and Mitm- 
tions of natvLre.—Mneraon. 

Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 

And his whole figure breathed inteUigenoe.— Wnxit u orff L 

/Sprits are not ^nely touched. 
But to Jlne i88ViGB.^8hake8pearie, 

No mortal ever dreams 
That the scant I^^Amus he encamps upon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, passed. 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 
Has been that future whereto prQpA«ts yearned 
For the fulfillment of earth's cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of aong.—I/nveU. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of traveling gazette, carrying 
the whole budget of local gossip from house to house ; so that his appearance was 
always greeted with satistaction.— Irving. 

Jag. All the world*s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His iiotn l>ein^ seven aKeH.—S/takfjtpeare. 

Dwells t/iere a time the wandering rail. 
Or the itinerant dove J— Charlotte SttiWL 
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Trapez — a table ; trapezium 
(having the form of a small 

• ' table), tnstpeke (having the form 
of a trapesivmfi). Gt. trapeza, 
G. tetra, four; peza, foot. 

Trav (traf) — beam ; archi^rat;e 
(the lower portion of the en- 

. ,,tablature,^ being the chief bea/m 
resting immediately on the 
columns). F. traf. L. trahs. 

Travail — toil, labor. F. tra/voM. 

Treacher (tricher) — to trick ; 
treachsry. 0. F. tricher. 

Treasur {thesav/r) — store, hoard; 
tre-asure, treasv/ry.* G- tTie- 
scmros. G. tithemi, thfiso, I 
pla<^. 

Treat (tra^f) — handle ; trt^az 
treatiae, treaty, en^ea^.'*^ Tj. 



^rocfcire. L. trdhere, tra>ctus, to 
draw. 

Trebl (tripl) — threefold ; treble. 
L. triplus. L. trif three ; plus, 
full. 

Trell {treiU) — a latticed frame ; 
trellis (lattice-work). F. treiMe. 
L. tHcMlsiy triday an arbor. 

Trem — tremble; tremble, tremoT, 
^re?72endous (causing to tremn 
hie), tremulous. L. trem ere. 

Trench — cut ; trench (a ditch cv;t 
in the ground), trenchaxit (cut- 
ting), trencher (a wooden plate 
to cut or carve things on), re- 
trench (cut down). F. trencTier. 

Trend — roll, turn round; trend 
(oend away, as if turning 
ron/nd). M. E. trenden. 



* When Croesus, the famous King of Lydia, was in possession of his great 
wealth and in the pride of his power and opulence, he was visited by Solon, the 
renowned legislator of Athens, and one of the Seven Wise Men of Q-reece. The 
monarch, desirous of making an impression upon his distinguished visitor, took 
the latter through his treasury, ablaze with wealth in every conceivable form. 
As the philosopher gave no sign, the king endeavored to penetrate his thoughts 
by asking him whom he considered the happiest person that he had yet encount- 
ered. After a period of reflection, greatly to the astonishment of the monarch, 
Solon mentioned some obscure individual in Athens. This poor man, he stated, 
had brought up a large family of boys and girls, not one of whom had gone 
astray. After such a glorious achievement, he was further privileged, in his old 
age, to die in the front of battle fighting for his country. Greater cause of happi- 
ness to an individual had not come under his notice. Being questioned again to 
the same purport, he mentioned a certain poor widow of Sparta. On the approach 
of the Olympian games, her two sons, desirous of securing their mother a favor- 
able seat, and failing to find theix cattle in time, hitched themselves to her 
chariot and dashed away to Olympia. This act of maternal piety produced such 
universal applause that the boys were permitted to lodge in the temple of ApoUo. 
In the morning they were found dead, the god having adopted and taken them 
unto himself. The mortified king, in his impatience, at last asked directly: 
"How about me?" "Alas I" replied Solon, "no one can be pronounced happy 
till after his death, for he can not tell what reverses may be in store for him." 
The force of this remark came home to Croesus afterward, when, despoiled of 
his kingdom and wealth by the conquering Cyrus, he was led forth a miserable 
captive to die on the funeral pyre. In the anguish of the moment he groaned 
aloud, " Oh 1 Solon 1 Solon I " Cyrus was curious to know why he called on 
Solon ; and being told of the incident in the treasury, he was so moved that he 
decided to spare the life of his unhappy captive, and ever afterward he kept him 
near his person. 
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TREPID — TROP. 



Trepid — trembling, agitated ; 
trepidation, intrepid (fearless, 
not tremhimg), L. trepidns, 
O. L. trepere, to turn round. 

Tri — three ; ^ad (a union of 
three)y triangle, tribrach (a 
poetic foot having three short 
syllables), trident (a threcr-toothed 
spear), triennial (occurring once 
in three years), tritoli&te, tri- 
glyph (the three^rooved tablet 
in the Doric frieze), ^r^Tiedron, 
^lateral, trio, triple, tripod, 
insect, W vial (unimportant, like 
the gossip at the tavern where 
three roads meet). L. tri. 

Tri — (See tri£)\ detriment. 

Trib — race, family (like the three 
original families in Home); 
^r*6une (the chief of a ^ri6e). 
L. tribxxs, L. tres, tri, three. 

Trib — rub, waste away ; diar 
Mbe (an abusive harangue, a 
wasUng away of time). G. 
^n&ein. 

Tiibul — a threshing sledge with 
spikes ; tribulation ^ (affliction, 
as if under the threshdng 
sledge*). L. tribiUxim, L. ^erere, 
to rub. 

Tribiit — assign, allow, grant, 
pay ; attribute (grant to), con- 
tribute (pay together), distribute 
(grant, or place, apart), retribu- 
tion (a paying back), tribute^^^ 
(a sum paid), tributary''^ (pay- 
ing tribute to). L. tribuere, 
tributus. L. tribus, a tribe, t 

Trie — hindrances, vexations. 



wiles, snares; intricate (in- 
volved, as if by hindrances), 
extricate (to disentangle, as 
from sna/res), intrigue (to plot, 
to insnare). L. tricse, 

Triev — See trov, 

Trigon — triangle ; trigonometry 
(the science that measv/res tri- 
angles). G. trigonon. G. tri, 
three; gonia, angle. 

Trin— by threes ; ^rmity. L. tririL 
L. tres, tria. 

Trit — rub ; attrition (rutibing 
against), de^ri^us (loose matter 
rubbed down), deMment (a 
rubbing away), ^ri^urate (to 
grind, rub), trite (worn out, 
rubbed away), try (to test, as 
by rubbing the com out of 
straw), ^'bulation (trial, as 
with a flait). L. terere, tritas. 

Triumph — a public rejoicing 
over a victory. L. triu/mphuB. 

Trlv — See trov. 

Troch (trech) — run ; trocJ^ee (a 
rum/ni/ng measure), tru/ik (a 
wheel, rum>ner), truckle-h&d (a 
bed running on trucks, or 
wheels). G. trechein. 

Trogl — hole, cave ; troglodyte 
(cave-dweller). G. trogle. 

Tromb — trumpet ; trombone (the 
great trumpet). It. tromba. 

Trop — a turn ; tropic (the cir- 
cle at which the sun turns), 
trope (a figure, or turn, of 
speech), trophy (a monument 
of the rout of an enemy who 
tu/m to flight, a memento of 



»» 



♦ Hence the phrase " under the harrow of affliction.'^ 

t Henoe tribute meant literally the sum paid by a conquered trih$. 
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victory *), heliotrope (the flower 
that constantly turns to the 
au/n), G. trope. G. trepein, to 
turn. 

Trov — find; trover (an action 

arising out of the flndmg of 

. goods),, treasure-^ove (treasure 

' fdund), contrive (invent, find 
out), retrieve (recover, find 
again). O. F. trover. 

True — fierce, wild, cruel; trucu- 
lent. L. trux, tmcia. 

Trud ; trus — thrust ; detrude 
{thrust doum), extrude {thrust 
out), intrude ^^ {thrust into), ob- 
trude {thrust agadnst), -protrude 
{thrust forth), abs^rttse (difficult, 
thrust a/uxj/y from reaHy appre- 
hension). L. trudere, trusyxB. 

Trunc — stump, staff; trum/isXe 
(cut off, and make a stump), 
trumk (the stem, or stump, of 
a tree), trwncYieon^^ (a mar- 
shal's short staff), trounce (to 
beat with a stick), L. tru/ncus. 

Tuber — a swelling ; tuber (a 
rounded, swelling root), pro- 
^t^erant {swelling forward). L. 
tuber. 

Tuit — watch, protect, look ; twi- 
tion (the sum paid for the train- 
ing, and therefore watcMng 
over, of a pupil), intuMion (an 



inward insight or instinct, a 
looking upon), tutelar {protect- 
ing), ^t^felage {gua/rd/Uinship), 
tutor (a gua/rd/km). L. ^t^ri, 
tmt\xs. 

Turn — to swell, surge up; tumnid 
{swollen), tu/m\jl\x& (a mound, 
or swell, of earth), tumvM (a 
surging up of a crowd), tumety 
{ca/use to swell), intumescence 
(the act of swelling). L. twmere. 

Tunic — an under-garment. L. 
tu/nica.. 

Turb — disturb, drive ; twrUA {dis- 
tu/rbed), ^t^r&ulent (very dis- 
turbing), disturb {drive apart), 
pertwrb {distu/rb thoroughly). L. 
^t^&are. L. tu/rba,, a crowd (or 
confused mass). 

Turbo — spindle, reel; tu/rbot (a 
fish having the rhomboidal 
form of a reel). L. tu/rbo, 

Turg— swell out ; tu/rgid {swollen), 
L. turgere, 

Turp — base, wicked; tu^rpitude. 
L. tu/rpis, 

Turr — tower ; ^t^rret (a little 
tower), tower. L. tu/rris. 

Tus — strike ; con^itsion (a severe 
bruising, a striMng together). 
L. tu/ndere, tusuB. 

Tut— See tuit. 

Twi — double; tu^ce, ttvibill, twig 



* The American Indian bears away the sccdp-lock of his slain enemy, as a 
trophy of his prowess. The ancient warrior secured as his trophy the weapons 
and defensive armor of the foe who fell beneath his arm. The removal of these 
spoUa left the body nearly or entirely naked. The siwils of a king, or commander- 
in-chief, were called at Borne the gpolia opima^ and were carefully preserved in 
the temples as trophies of the highest value. Pythagoras could visit a Greek 
temple eight hundred years after the siege of Troy and take down the arms of 
Enphorbus. (See Metempsychosis.) The trophies of modern warfare are battle-flags 
and cannon. 
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I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent^ but only 
Vaulting ambWion, which overleaps itself, 
And falls on the other— How now, what news J—ShahupmrB, 

Yea, many a tie, by l^^ration sweet. 
Strove to detoin their /atol teet,— Lowell, 

Solitary converse with nature-, for thence are o/ocu/ated sweet and dreadful 
words never uttered in librajAes.—Ihnerson. 

What o\^€ct6 are the/ou/t^ains 

Of thy happy strain? 
What fields, or waves, or mountains? 
What shapes of sky or plain? 
* What love of thine own kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

—SkeUey, {To a SkyUu^.) 

Oym. You must know, 
Till the iiv't^rious Romans did extort 
This trUmte from us, we were free : Caasar^s amblAon, 
(Which swelled so much, that it did almost stretch 
The sides o* the world), against all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us ; which to shake off. 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourselves to yye.—Shctkespeare. 

Amid a mighty nation JubUant^ 

When from the general heart of humain kind 

H.ope sprang forth like a full-bom deity V-CMmidge, 

** Such a treasure," she in>rf«<ed, 

** One might never see again I " 

"What's the suli/cc</" we inured, 

" It is Jupiter and Ten I " 

* ♦ * « « 

But when we saw the /wc^ure,— 

Oh, Mrs. Chub I oh, fie I oh ! 
We perwed the printed label, 

And 'twas Jupiter and To \— James T, IlUidt, 

Methinks, thy jubilee to keep. 

The first-made anChem. rang 
On earth delivered from the deep, 

And the first poet Bang.— Campbell. (The SaMowJ^ 

No swimming Juno gait, of languor lx)m. 

Is theirs, but a light step of freest grace. 
Light as Camilla's o'er the unbent com.— Bryant, 
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(a shoot, causing its branch to 

double), ttuihght (the double, or 

doubtful, light*), ttoin, ttuine, 

tnmt. A. S. twi. 
Tympan— drum ; tympcmMxa (the 

d/rwm ot the ear). L. tympcmMia. 

G-. Ujimrvpomon. G. tu^teia, to 

stnke. 
Typ — a blow, impression, model ; 

arche^jiSpe (the original model), 

anti^j^pe (the copy formed 

agamst the model), type (a 

model). Gt. tupoe. G. tuptein., 

to strike. 
Typh — smoke, mist, stupor ; 

typhxia (the stupor fever). G. 

tuphoA. G. iuphein., to smoke. 
Tjrrann — ^lord, master, sovereign ; 

tyrant (a cruel mclster or ruler). 

G. turoMnoiL 

Uber — be froitfal (or abundant, 
like flowing m40c\) ; exu&erant 
(abondaiit, extremely fruUfvtU 
li. ffberare. L. ufter, an udder. 

Ubiqu — everywhere ; ti&igtiiiy 
(bemg (iresent et^ers^eoAere). Lk 
fi&fgtie. L. iM, wbece. 

Ud— See 9ud. 

Uleer — sore; ulcer (a running 
«9fv)L Lu ulcus, ti^ris. 

Ulm — ehn; tilrT&aceous. L. t(l?mis. 



Ulter — beyond ; ultenov (further, 
more beyond). O. li. uUer, 

Ultini — last; ulthnuiv (tho /ry^/), 
t^^^imatum (the /a«^ proposition 
for settlement), ultimo (last 
month), penuUiim) (abnofit the 
last syllable in a word, the la^t 
bujb one). L. idtimun. 

Umbel! — a parasol : vmbel (a 
porflwo^shaped inflorescence). 
L. wrnbellQ.. L. wmhrA, a shade. 

Umbr— -shade ; adt^fr^i!)rate {ahadow 
forth), ti/mbre\la (a shade from 
sun and storm), trnibrage (of- 
fense, the Hfuidou} of suspl- 
cion), pentm^a (almost a 
shadow). L. vmbra,. 

Un — one ; t^nanimous (of ow« 
m4nd), tmicom (the fabulous 
horse with or^ straight lu)rfi 
in the center of his foreheaxj), 
f^nifbrm (alike, r^ular, of one 
form), union (a forming of one), 
unique (exceptional, like only 
its one self), td/nit (a single one), 
unite {to form into one), unity 
(oneness), universal (general, 
turned into one whole), uni- 
verse (the unitxsrsal, or entire, 
creation), wwiverBJty '''(a higher 
school, in which all, or unifX'f- 
sal, branches are taught), onion 



• TwHScfbt ii due to Hie refraction of the 8un^ j*ay« in pawning tbjx>u^ our 
atixK«pb€re. As refraction is a bendin^^ of rays of li^ht out of tjtieir orJ^luaJ 
direotkm, there ntaj be a partial Uluminatioxi even from a luinJiiar>' tli»t bae 
Iweome entirely in-visible, as may be seen in the ability to read in the shadow of 
a wan or ot3k>er object obscuring the 8un- Twili^t preraJls until the aun has 
dsBoeDded thirteen degrees below tiie boriaon. This limit is reac^hed mo0t rajnidly 
ast 12ait equator and mcne slowly in the hi^er latitudes, on aooount of the puid- 
lioai of laae plane of the horison relative to the axis of rotatitm. The short day 
ot an arctic winter, therefore, has some oosnpensstion in the longer twlli^t ; ajMl 
ikMb T^^on of total obacunty in the north has the further aid of tibie 

1- ^fntMgiA laiDd fltowt with wUt and hoDegr. 
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UNCT — VAL. 



(a plant whose several folds 
adhere in close union\ triune 
(consisting of three in one). L. 
v/nus. 

Unct — See ungu. 

Uiid — wave, flow ; t^ndulate (to 
wave), abound (overflow), in- 
undate {jUnv in upon), re- 
^ound {flow back), redtmdant 
(overflowing, flowing hack). L. 
unda,. 

Ungu ; 1111 et — anoint ; ungiji/&nt 
(an ointment), unction (anoint- 
ing). L. unguere, unctus. 

Ur (our) — tail; cynost^re'*® (an 
object attracting attention, like 
the north star in the end of 
the dog tail of the Little Bear), 
colt^re (one of two circles pass- 
ing through the solstitial or 
equinoxial points, and giving, 
where cut by the horizon, the 
appearance of the docked ta/il 
of a horse), sqmrrel (skit^rel, 
the little animal whose bushy 
tcdl casts a shadow). G. oura,, 
a tail ; coZos, docked ; shia,, a 
shadow. 

Urb — city ; subwrft (near the city), 
urbane (courteous, after the 
• manner of cities). L. urb^. 

Usiir — use, interest; usy/ry (ex- 
cessive interest). L. usura,» L. 
ut\, usxx.^, to use. 

Usurp — employ, acquire, seize. 
L. usurpaxe. 

Ut — use; t^tensil (an article of 
use), i^^ilize (make useful), 
utility (usefulness). L. uti. 



Util— useful; utUitYt utUwe. L. 
utM\a, L. vM, to use. 

Uv— grape. L. woa,. 

Uxor — ^wife ; uxorioxxB (excessively 
fond of a wife), t^a»ricide (the 
killing of a tvife), L. uocor. 

Vac — be empty, at leisure; twca- 
tion, eyoouate, ixzcuum. 

Vacc — cow; 'zxiccinate (to inocu- 
late with virus taken from a 
cow), L. vacca,. 

Vacill — reel; txzci2Zation (chang- 
ing about, unsteady, as if reeH- 
ing on the feet). L. vadUBxe, 

Vacii— empty ; vacuma, etxxcttate, 
vacuous, vacuity- L. vaowoB. 
L. -yocare, to be empty. 

Vad; vas — go; &vade (to shun, 
escape, go out), invade (go into), 
peruade (gro through). L.va^re. 

Vag— wander ; vagabond, vagrajot, 

vague, vagary (a strange, or 

wandervng, notion), extrat»- 

• grant (ttxmdering beyond proper 

limits). L. t>a^ari. 

Val — valley ; va^, at;a2anch (a 
rush of loosened snow toward 
the vaUey). F. vol, L. valUs. 

Val — be strong, be worth, be of 
use ; va^id, ixzZiant, vaioT, value, 
int;aZid, avaH, coni;a2esce (grow 
strong, or well, again), counter- 
vaU (be strong against), prevail 
(be strong over). L. vaZere. 

Val (voir)— the slain, slaughter; 
vdlhaHa (the ?iaU of the aladn, 
the paradise of the North- 
men*). Icel. voir. 



* Among the ancient Northmen it was regarded as a disgrace to die of dis- 
ease or from the effects of old age. It was deemed a jyrivilege and special honor 
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Vale- -farewell; -ya^edictory (see 
f^Act). L. ixile. L. vdlere, to be 
strong. 

Valetudin— health; valetvdin&ry 
(having poor health). L. val&- 
tudo, vdlettLdmia, L. vcUere, to 
be strong. 

Vail — a rampart ; circum't;aZZa- 
tion (the placing of a rmnpart 
(Mxywnd), intert>ai^ (a space be- 
tween, like the space between 
the ra/mpaH of a camp and 
. the scAdiers' tents*), waU. L. 
vaXtwca. L. vaJtoB, a stake, 
pcJisade. 

Valv — leaf of a folding-door; 
valn>Q, bitxi^. K vah>% valvee. 

Van— empty, vain; fxUn (empty. 



useless), vanity (emptiness), 
vanish (to disappear, and leave 
its place emrpty), ei;flw^escent 
{vamshing away), va/unt (to 
make vam or empty boasts). 
L. vamis. 

Vandal (wandel) — wander ; Van- 
dal (a barbarian, a member of 
one of the wandering tribes 
that overthrew the Roman 
Empire f). Q-er. wandeln. 

Vaiiqu {vine) — conquer. L. vin- 
cere. 

Vapid — stale. L. vapid\\&. L. 
vappa., palled wine. 

Vapor — vapor, breath ; vapor, 
&oaporsi,te (pass off in vapor). 
L. vapor. 



to fsUl in the full vigor of manhood in the uproar of battle while spilling the 
blood of enemies. Snoh a death admitted the deceased tx) Valhalla, or the hall of 
slain heroes, there to i»88 an eternity of enjoyment, consisting mainly in drink- 
ing the blood of enemies from human skulls. Such a belief made the Northmen 
brave and cruel to the extreme. Their atrocities have filled many a page of 
history and legend. The Mohammedans were inspired to desi)eration in battle 
by a doctrine somewhat similar. They were taught to believe that the houris, a 
class of most beautiful females, were waiting in the i>aradise of the blest to 
receive at once the souls of those who fell in battle, and to minister to their 
pleasure throughout all eternity. 

* In marching forth to the conquest of the world, the Bomans fortified every 
camp they occupied, if only for a single ni^t, surrounding it with a rampart and 
a corresponding ditch or moat. In the case of a camp of any permanency, the 
rami)art became something formidable. So great were those earth-works that 
many of them may be traced to-day, after the lapse of nearly two thousand 
yesirs. The Bomans forced their language everywhere in the west by bringing 
into the presence of the barbarians things which the latter had never used, and 
for which, consequently, they had no names. They were therefore compelled to 
use, or try to use, the Boman, or Latin, terms. The Roman legions were finally 
dispersed from Britain, but the great Boman works remained. In giving us the 
.word waff, the conquering Anglo-Saxons were endeavoring to pronounce the 
Boman word valhxm. 

t The three tribes of barbarians that came at intervals to ravage the old and 
corrupt empire were the Qoths, "Vandals, and Huns. Of these, the "Vandals 
exhibited the greatest ferocity and the spirit of mad destruction. They destroyed 
through mere wantonness whatever monuments or other works of art came 
within their power. Hence, a willful ruining of what is beautiful is called an 
act of vandalism. Most conquerors have evinced a disi>osition to remove works of 
art to their own capitals ; but the Yaodals acquired undying notoriety by their 
diflpoaition to doftro^. 
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OblationB to the Oenii there 

For genflo skios and breezes fair l—Itoore, 

The archer sped his arrow at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the waXL—Lcm(if€Bow, 

The careless eye can find no grace. 

No beauty in the scaly folds, 
Nor see within the dark embnxce 

What to^ent loveliness it holds.— iffv. JigAe, {The Ltty,) 

A lady, the wonder of her kind, 
Whose form was upborne by a lovely mind 
Which, dilating^ had molded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ooesiiD..—SheBey, 

Qod works for all. Ye can not hem the hope of being free 
With parofiels of to^tude, with mountain-range or sea.~XocM0L 

For purest of all Earth^s obtotions. 

Are the qg^eringtB of 'Pesuce.^ Charles Jtiffteye, 

No roytSL permiMion is regt^M^e to lawMh forth on the broad sea of discovery 
that surrounds us^most full of novelXiy where most expUn'GdL.—Bdward JBverett. 

It were all one. 
That I should love a bright i>articular star, 
And think to wed it, he is so above me : 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be con\/brtod, not in his sphsre.-^Shakequm^ 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall clear, 

"Rdlax his ponderaua strength and lean to heac—OoldtmUIL 

He speaketh not^ and yet there lies 

A conurbation in his eyes ; 

The golden silenae of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise. 

Not spoken in language^ but in looks 

More legible than printed books. 

As if he could but would not speak,^Longfellow. 

The eyes of men converse as much as their tongues, with the advantage that 
the ocuiar dialect needs no dictkmsay^ but is understood all the world over.— .Slvi- 
enon. 

What leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shai>e, 
Of (fdties or mortals, or of both, 

In Tem-pe or the dales of Arcady? 

—Keats. {Ode to a Orecian Urn^ 
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Vari— diverse, of many kinds; 
vaHous,^ vary, variegate. L. 
va/rius, 

Varlc — dilated vein ; varicose 
(l)ermanently dilated). L. varix, 
varcia. L. -yams, crooked. 

Varlc — straddling, diverging ; 
prevaricate (to be untruthful, 
to shift ground, or ' straddle), 
divarioate {diverging apart). L. 
va/ricus, L. -yarns, crooked. 

Variol — small-pox ; yarioZoid (a 
form of smaZJr-pox). L. variola.. 
L. variuSy varied, spotted. 

Vas — vessel ; vase, va>scu\ar (hav- 
ing little vessels), extra-yosate 
(to draw out of the proper 
vessels), vessel. L. vas. 

Vast — great; va^t. L. vastus. 

Vast — lay waste; devastate. L. 
vastaxe. L. vastus, great. 

Veep — See vir. 

Vegret — quicken, enliven ; vege- 
table (a plant fit or able to 
Ivve). L. -yegre^are. L. vegetus, 
lively. L. vegere, to quicken, 
arouse. 

Veh— carry, bring; vehicle, vehe- 
ment (impassioned, being coAr- 
ried out of one's mind), inveigh 



(bring a.gainst), vein (the vessel 
which carries the blood back 
to the heart*). L. ve?iere. 

Vel — veil ; reveal (bring into view, 
put back the veil), veiZ.*'* L. 
velum. L. veZum, a ship's sail. 
L. ve?iere, to carry, propel. 

Veloc — swift ; velocity, velocipede. 
L. velox, velocis. 

Velop — wrap, cover ; enveZop 
(cover in), deveZop*^ (uncover). 

Veil — sale ; venal (corrupt, selling 
influence t). L. venus, venum. 

Ven ; vent — come ; convene (come 
together), convenient (suitable, 
coming together), covcTiant (an 
agreement or coming together), 
intervene (coTne between), par- 
venu (a new arrival, just come 
through), revenue (i/ncom,e, corns 
back), souvenir (a remem- 
brance, a combing into mind), 
supervene (c^yms upon, after), 
venue (the arrival or coming 
of a court), advent (come to), 
adventure (a ventury), convent 
(an assembly, or coming to- 
gether), converitton (a coming 
together), event (a result, out- 
come), invent (find out, come 



* A win is that which carries^ or proi)els, the blood onward to the heart. The 
propelling i)ower in the vein is principally the elastic quality of its tissue, which 
pressing upon the blood, forces it onward ; though there is also an imi>etus 
received from the violent flow of arterial blood. Hence the vein is literally and 
in fact a "jwv/wifer." The movement in the vein is a sluggish one; hence there 
is little danger from severing it and causing an external flow of venous blood. 

t We apply the term mercenary to sordid motives, or an unprincipled struggle 
after gain ; the term venal is applied to the corrupt condition resulting from mer- 
cenary motives. Thus, a mercenary press t<eeks improi)er gains; a venal press has 
realized or is in the enjoyment of improper gains. Another distinction is that 
between hire and sale ; the mercenary engages to perform specific services at a 
fixed rate ; the renal person has tranferred himself wholly to the purchaser of his 
service. 
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VEN — vert; vers. 



upon), -prevent (anticipate, come 
before), ventnre^ (a coming 
upon). L. venire, v&ntn^. 

Ven — hunt; uemson. L. ven&ri. 

Ven — vein ; venoiiSy i;enesection. 
L. vena. 

Vend — sell ; vendible. L. vendere. 

Vener — reverence ; venerable. * '* 
L. veneraxi. L. venvs, veneris, 
love. 

Veng — avenge ; venge&nce, 
avenge, revenge, F. venger. 
L. vindicate, to lay claim to. 
L. vi/ruUc, a claimant. 

Veni — pardon ; venial {pa/rdon- 
able). L. venia,. 

Vent — wind ; ventilate. L. ventua. 

Vent — See ven. 

Ventr — belly, stomach; ventral, 
ventricle, ventriloquist. L. veiv- 
ter, ventna. 

Ver — spring; i;emal.*" L. ver. 

Vep — true, truth ; -yeracious 
(truthful), verity (make out to 
be true), verity (a truth), ver- 
dict (a truthful report), aver (af- 
firm to be tru>e), very (in truth), 
verisimilitude (an appearance 
of truth). L. -yerus, true. 

Verb — word; verbal (by tuord of 
mouth), verbatim (word for 
word), verbose (wordy), verb 



(the asserting uxyrd of a sen- 
tence), proverb (an old saying, 
a public word). L. ver&um. 

Verber — scourge, whip ; rever- 
berate (to whip or beat back). 
L. verber. 

Verd — flourish, be green ; ver- 
dant. F. verdir. O. F. verd, 
green. L. viridis, green. 

Verd — green ; verdant,"* verdi- 
gris (the green rust of bronze). 
O. F. verd. L. viridia. 

Verg — tend, incline; convergre,"* 
diverge. L. vergrere. 

Verg — wand, loop, ring, edge; 
verger (the rod-bearer), verge 
the edge or brink). F. verge. 
L. virga. 

Verm — worm ; vermin, vermi- 
celli, vermicular. verT^iilion (of 
the color of the cochineal in- 
sect or worm). L. ver?7iis. 

Vern — home-bom slave ; vernac- 
ular (so thoroughly native to 
a country that it is possessed 
by the home-born store**). L. 
vema. 

Vers — dwell : converse"* (asso- 
ciate, dweU with). L. ver«ari. 
L. vertere, versus, to tum.f 

Vert ; vers — turn ; verse*® (a line, 
or turn, of poetry), version (a 



• In anoient times the slavery of the white race prevailed all over Europe. 
As the home-bom slave was entirely uneducated, his speech and other traits 
were regarded as those peculiftrly native to the soil. Education in ancient Borne 
caused the use of many Q-reek terras (as learning came from Greece), thereby 
disturbing the purity of Tjatin speech. Hence, in any country the remaeular 
si)eech is that used by the young and uneducated classcH. The .English vernacular 
is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon, though the English language is derived mainly 
from Liatin and Greek Hources; that is, the majority of English fvonlM are of 
Latin and Greek origin, while the English vemaadar ir almost exclusively AnglO" 
Saxon. The reason of thiH will be found in a note under Abridge. 

t The act of dwelling was compared to turning one's self about. 
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translation or tv/rmng into 
another language), vertebva, (a 
twmmg section of the spine), 
vertigo (giddiness, a turning 
round and round), vertex (the 
highest point, like the zenith, 
the turmng point of the stars), 
vortex (a wMrlpool), adverse 
{fwmed toward or agsiinst), ad- 
vert {tv/rn to), advertise (inform, 
tu/m to), avert {tu/m aside), 
annii;ersary ^ (the return of the 
yea/r), controversy (a quarrel 
or turning against), converse 
(dwell, turn about, talk with), 
convert {turn completely), divers 
{pii/med apart), diverse {turned 
apart), divert {tu/m apart), di- 
vorce (a separation or twmi/ng 
apart), invert {turn over), mal- 
versation (iZ?-conduct or tv/m- 
vng in office), obverse {turned 
touxj/rd), -pervert (ruin, tu>m 
thoroughly), pro(rever)se (direct, 
or turned forward, discourse), 
reverse {tu/med ba^ck), revert 
{tu/m hack), subvert {turn under), 
transverse {turned across), trav- 
erse {tu/med across), vers (a 
line or turn), versed (skilled, 
turned). L. ver^ere, versus. 

Vesic — bladder ; vesicle. L. 
ves^a. 

Vesper — the evening star ;^^^ ves- 
pers (an evening service). L. 
vesper. 

Vest — garment, clothing ; vest, 
vestoent, vesture, ^*^ vestry (the 
wardrobe or place for clothing), 
divest (strip off, unclothe), in- 
vest {clothe in), travesty (a 



mockery, like a disguise or 
change of clotlies). L. vestis. 

Vestibul — a fore-court ; vesidbule 
(an ante-chamber, or fore- 
court). L. vestibulum. L. ve, 
separate from ; stabtUxim, an 
abode. L. store, to stand. 

Vestigi — foot-track ; vestige 
{traok, trace), investigate {track 
out). L. vestigium, 

Veter — old ; veteran, inveterate 
(lasting a long tmie). L. vetus, 
veteris. 

Veteriii — belonging to beasts of 
burden ; veter^r^ary. L. vete- 
■rinua. 

Veto — I forbid. L. veto. 

Vex — carried ; convex {ca/rried 
together). L. veTiere, veccus. 

Vex *® — harass. L. veccare. L. 
veT^ere, vearus, to carry, convey. 

Vi — way, road ; viaduct (a road con- 
ducted over a stream or valley), 
deviate (go from the ivay), de- 
vious (going out of the way), ob- 
viate (prevent, come against in 
the way), obvious (evident, lying 
in the way against), pertnous 
(allowing a passage or way 
through), previous (on the way 
before), convey (be with in the 
u)ay), convoy (accompany, be 
with in the way), envoy (a mes- 
senger sent on his way), in- 
voice (an account of goods sent 
on their way), voyage. L. via. 

Viand — food ; viands. F. viande. 
L. vivenenda. L. vivere, to live. 

Vibr — swing : I'ibrate. L. vi6rare. 

Vic — a change, turn ; vicissitude, 
vicar (a deputy who takes his 
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Beneath the shade of thy golden wings. 

The Boman %ions bore, 
From the river of Egypt's cloudy springs, 

Their pride, to the ix>lar shore.— i^rcit^o/. (7b ths Eaglet 

Macd, Coi\/Wion now hath made his masterpiece 1 
Most sacri?60ious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thenoe 
The life o' the h\Joldi£LS'— Shakespeare, 

And mighty trees 
In many a lazy syl/o&le Tepeatm^ 
Their old poetic /«^ends to the wind.— Xongf^flltNO. 

No light had we, for that we do repent ; 
And, learning this, the Bridegroom will re^sn^. 

Too late, too late I ye can not enter now.—TbuiswNi. 

Thou, Leonatm^ art the Uon"*^ whelp; 

The fit and apt oonstruction. of thy name. 

Being Leo-natua^ doth imj»r^ so mxidh,--8hake9pean. 

And though the lesson be hard to learn, 
The sooner the better, my friend.— -4/l« Oary, 

logo. No, forbear: 
The lethargy must have his giiiet course,— Shakespeare. 

In any choice of dooite, always remember what Milton said, that "a good book 
is the life-blood of a master-spirit '' ; and also recaU the adtfioe of Oato, always to 
"keep company with the good."— J^a/we* Russell LoweU, 

That these men. 
Carrying, I say, the stamp of one A^ect ; 
Being fw^ure's livery^ or foftune^B star,— 
Their z;irtues else (be they as pure as graee^ 
As in^nite as man may undergo). 
Shall in the general censure take common 
From that i)articular /au/t : The dram of dose 
Doth all the noble Bubstance often out, 
To his own Boa.ii.da.\.—Shakespeare. 

The only true equaMzers in the world are books ; the only treasure-house open 
to all comers is a /iftrary ; the only wealth which will not decay is knowledge ; the 
only jewel which you can carry beyond the grave is wisdom.— 2>r. lAxngfOfrd, 

In the feicicon of youth, which fate reservea 
For a bright manhood, there's no such word 
As fail.^Bidtifer, 
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tv/rn at the duties of the oflBce). 
L. vicis. 

Vicari — deputy ; vicarious (by 
deputy), vicar (a deputy). L. 
vicarius. L. vicis, turn, change, 
succession. 

Vice — in the place of ; vicegerent 
(ruling i/ti the place of), viceroy 
{i/n the place of the king). L. 
vice. 

Vicin — near ; -yicmity. L. vidnMA. 
L. vicus, village, street.* 

Vict — live ; tnc^uals (food by 
which we Iwe). L. vivere, victus. 

Vict — See vine. 

Victim — victim. L. victima,. 

Vid; vis — see, appear; evtident 
(being see/n clearly), yrovide^^ 
{foresee), i>wion,"« -y^sible,^'* 
visit (go to see), visor (the fauie, 
or seeing part, of a helmet), 
'WeTta (a view), viswaX. L. videre, 

ViSMS. 

Vigril — awake; vigUy vigilant, L. 
vigil. L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vigor — vigor ; in-yigrorate. L. 
vigor, L. vigere, to be lively. 

Vil — base; vile. L. vUis. 

Vill — farm-house; viUa., village*^ 
(a collection of farm-houses), 
tHZ2ain (an abandoned wretch, 
like some of the early farrn- 
slaves). L. villa. 

Vin — wine ; virt/e ^** (the wine 
plant, the grape), mn\ja%e, vine- 
gar (the eager, or sharp, xmrie). 
L. vin\ra\. 

Vine ; vict — conijuer : coni^ince 
{pcmquer with). r/^*///-«* (thor- 



oughly conquer), int^mcible (u/i- 
cmiquerahl^, vanquv^, evict 
{conquer out), victor, L. vincere, 
victxm. 

Vindic — lay claim to, avenge ; 
vindicate, vindictive. L. vin- 
dicare. 

Viol — treat with force ; violate, 
violent. L. viola,re, 

Vir — man ; tnrile {mardy), virago 
(a scolding, man-like woman), 
virtxxe '^ {manly excellence), de- 
cemvir (one of the ten men 
who once ruled Home), trium- 
vir (one of the three men who 
once ruled Rome). L. vi/r. 

Vir — poison ; virus, virulent. L. 
virus. 

Virgin — a maid. L. virgo, vi/r- 
ginus. 

Virid — green ; viridity. L. viHdiB. 

Vis — See vid. 

Vit — life ; vi^al. L. vi^a. 

Viti — vice, fault ; vitiate. L. 
vi^um. 

Vitr — glass ; tn^reous, vitrify, 
vitriol (the glassy substance). 
L. vi^rum. 

Vitul — calf ; vituline, veal, vellum 
(calf's skin), viol (an instrument 
first used at a festival at which 
a calf was sacrificed). L. vi- 
tulus. 

Vituper — blame; vit^jerate (to 
blame violently). L. vituper&re. 
L. viWum, fault; porare, to 
prepare. 

VI V — live ; rivacity (Hvelinesa), 
vivify (to give life to), vivid 



♦ HouiM« in the same fireet are in the aame rinnity. 
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(lively), vwaparous (producing 
live young), -wvisection (cutting 
up cUwe), revwe (Uve again), 
survive" (ouUive), L. viv^re, 

Voc — voice; vocal (belonging to 
the voice), vociferate (shout 
aloud, lift up the voice), vvtxi 
voce (with the living voice), L. 
vox, vocis. 

Voc — call; vocation (a caMng), 
advocate (plead, caM upon), avo- 
cation (a diversion, a ccMng 
a/uxiy of the attention), con- 
voke (caM together), evoke {caU 
ou€), invofce {caU upon), provoke 
ifioU forth), revofce (call back), 
votich (to warrant, caU upon 
in support of). L. vocare. L. 
vox, vocis, the voice. 

Vocabul — name, word; vocdbur- 
Zary (a list of words), vocable 
(a te>rm or word). L. vocahulnxn, 
L. vocare, to call. L. vox, vocis, 
the voice. 

Vol — wish, will; volition. L. volo, 
I wish. 

Vol — *fly ; vofley {& flight of shot), 
voZant, vofcitile (tending to dis- 
perse or fl/y away). L. vocare. 

Volu — See volv. 

Volunt — free-will ; vohtntary (of 
one's own free-wiU). L. vdkm- 
ta&. L. volo, I wish. 



Volupt — pleasure • vdl/apUxoxiA 

(full of pleasv/re), volvptusiry 
(one devoted to sensual pleas- 
v/rea), L. vo^t^p^as. L. volup, 
vohtpe, agreeably. L. voto, I 
wish. 

Volv; Yolu; volut — roll; cir^ 
cumvo^ve {roU a/roimd), con- 
volve (roU together), devo^ (roU 
down), evcH/oe (roU out, wnroU), 
invo^ {rdU in), revolve (roll 
agoMh), vc^me (a book, form- 
erly a rcU of papyrus or parch- 
ment), voM>le (fluent, having 
the words rdOmg out with 
ease), revo^fton *" (an overturn- 
ing or roUmg back*), revoZ^ 
(an overthrow or rolling back 
of authority), vault (a chamber 
with a curved or rolled roof), 
vohU (a spiral scroll, or roll, 
on a capital). L. vo^re, vo- 
lutua, 

Vom — vomit. L. vomere., 

Vor — devour; voracious, devowr, 
herbivorous, carnivorous, om- 
nivorous (devouri/ng all things). 
L. vorare. 

Vot — vow ; votive (promised with 
a vow), votaxy (one paying re- 
ligious vows), devote (give up^ 
vow away fully f), devoi^^ (very 
de/ooted), L. vovere, vo^s. 



♦ The term fevolution^ however, is restricted to a revolt that is successful. 
Hence the American revolt became a revolution. In like manner the revolf in 
England against the kings of the Stuart dynasty became by its success. a revolu- 
tion. But it became a revolution in a double sense ; for, whereas the monarchs 
claimed hitherto to rule by divine authority, the revolution settled the principle 
that they ruled by virtue of the choice of the people. Since the English Bevohi- 
tion, England has been virtually a republic, though retaining a hereditary execu- 
tive with limited powers and restricted functions. 

t The ancient Tlofnans had a 8ui)erstition that a general could devote his 
enemies to destruction by including himself in the vow. It was tried on two 
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Vot — a wish ; vote (the expres- 
sion of one's wish or will). L. 
votuin. L. vovere, votuSy to 
vow. 

Voy— See vi, 

Vulg — the common people; vvl- 
gex, dUmlge (publish abroad 
among the people). L. vulgus. 

Vulner — a wound; vulneraXAe,* 
intn^^T^erable. L. truZnus, vulr- 
TieriB, 

Vulp — fox ; vulpine (fox-like). L. 
vulpes. 

Vuls; Yult — pluck, tear; con- 
vulsion (a plucking together), 
rei«*feion (a plucking back), 
injure** (the beast that tears 
dead bodies). L. -yeZZere, vulsus. 



Wal {wealh) — foreign ; tualmit 
(the foreign nut), Wales j (the 
Foreign Land). A. S. weaXh. 

Xauth — yellow. G. xa^nthes. 
Xiph — sword ; xiphoid. G. xiphos. 
Xyl — word ; x^Zography, xylo- 
phone. G. xttle. 

Zo ^- animal ; isoology (the science 
of anmiaZs), jsodiac (a belt of 
the heavens containing twelve 
constellations, named almost 
entirely after ammals), zoo- 
phyte (an am/imal plant). G. 
zoon. 

Zo — life ; a^soic (without Ufe)y azote 
(nitrogen, which destroys life). 
G. zoe. 



occasions by the Decii, father and son, each of whom rushed into the ranks of 
the enemy to save the Boman army as by a miracle. On both occasions the 
Bomans were victorious. At a later time, Arnold Winkelried devoted himself 
for the Swiss, and enabled them to win a victory, though he did not expect a 
miraoulous interposition. 

* Thetis, the goddess mother of Achilles, dipped him when an infant into the 
river Sfyx in order to render him invulTwrdble to mortal weapons. She held him 
by the heel, thus keeping the water from that part, and, consequently, leaving it 
subject to mortal laws. When the arrow of Paris found entrance here, the hero 
yielded up his life in accordance with the dying prophecy of Hector : 

"Phoebus and Paris shall avenge my fate. 
And stretch thee here before the Scsean gate."— flsjpe'* lUad. 

t The word Wales means the land of the wealhs, or foreigners. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of Britain continued through a period of two hundred years. It was 
finally limited by natural obstructions in the north and west. Behind the 
mountains in the one quarter and the morasses in the other, the severed rem- 
nants of the stubborn race that made such trouble for imperial Ceesar, seven 
hundred years earlier, still bade defiance to the invader. The brave western 
Celts became foreigners (I) on the very soil which they had occupied for untold 
ages. The foiled conqueror flung an epithet over the region which his arms 
could not subdue. Like many another opprobrious epithet, it was finally adopted 
as a term of honor, and the name of the region will publish forever the chagrin 
and spite of an enemy from afar. Six hundred years after the failure of the 
Saxon conquest the Welsh submitted to be incorporated into the English nation. 
But they dictated conditions which forever saved their pride and removed all 
idea of subjugation. The long struggle was terminated by the consent of the 
English sovereign to style his eldest son and heir the Prince of Wales. So that 
instead of conquering the foreUfn region, Saxon and Norman England submitted 
to be ruled forever by a line of Welsh princes ! 
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Day*fltarB ! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle, 

Vrom rainbow ffolaxiea of earth^s creation. 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 

As a libation,— Horace Smith. (Hymn to the Flow&n.) 

All that liberal Autumn ix>urs 

From her rich overflowing stores.— if/v. Barbaiuld, 

Oh I breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonored his reUca are laid.— iftwfv. 

Q, Mar. O princely Buckingham, I kiss thy hand, 
In sign of league and amity with tli.ee.— Shakespeare, 

He was not 
, Til coetty raiment clad, nor on his brow 
The symM of a princely lineskge woTe.-^WUUs, 

And while the night-breeze dies away, 

Like relics of some faded strain, 
IiOV*d voices, lost for many a day. 

Seem whispering round again.— ifijortf. 

Now came still Evening on, and Thvilight gray 
Bad in her sober livery all things clad.— ifi/tofi. 

And lives unseen, and bathes her wing. 
All vestal white, in the limpid spring.— ifiiofv. 

To hear the liquid Tuscan si)eech.at whiles 
From citizen and peasant.— .0mma Lazarus, 

Wide open stood the chai)el door; 

A sweet old music, swelling o'er 

Low prayerful murmurs, i«*ued thenoe,^ 

The UtanieB of Providence l—WhUtier, 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone? 
Of two such lessonBy why forget 

The nobler and the manlier one? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a BLBkyef—Syron, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight.-y-MUton, 

Many a man of passabh; information at the present day reads scarcely einy 
thing but nvicwH, and before long a man of er?/rfition will be little better than a 
more walking? Gutahgue.- -Irving. 



ZOX — ZYM; A — AP. 



2 2 :» 



Zoii — belt, girdle; zone.^^ G. 

zone, 
Zyg— join; sysygy {conjunction), 

Q, zetigmum. 
Zym — ferment ; zymology (the 



doctrine of ferfnentafioii\ r// 
//iotie. (relating to epidoniio di>- 
eases, in which a poison works 
through the body like a fer- 



PREFIXES. 



A — without, not. G. a. Gt, an. 

G. cma. 
A — to, toward, into, at. F. a, 

L. ad, 
A — from. L. a, L. ab, 
A (for ex) — out; omend. L. ex, 
A— off; adown. A. S. of, 
A — on; ofoot, etc. 
Ab — from, away. L. cib. 
Abs — from, away. L. dbs, 
Ac (od) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. od. 
Ad — to, toward, unto, at. L. ad. 



Af (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad, 
Ag (ad) — to, toward, unto, iit. 

L. ad, 
Al — the. At. ai.* 
Al (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
An — without, not. G. on. G,ana, 
Alia — up, back, again. (I. a?wt. 
Ante — before. L. ante, 
Auti — against. G. a/nti. 
Ap (ad) —to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 



* As the several invading and conquering races left fhelr impreiM on the lan- 
guage of England, so likewise the Arabian or MoorlBh conquest of Hpaln left u 
broad impress on the geography and language of that country. The MonUmm 
were taught to extend their religion by the power of the sword. In ucin)rt\auots 
with this mandate, they exterminated Christianity and every other l^elief at 
issue with Islam in south-western Asia and northern Africa. In due time they 
invaded Europe, first appearing in Spain, and effectually conquering the penin- 
sula. They entered from Africa, from the region of Morocco, and were hoium 
called Moan. They crossed the narrow Strait of Gibraltar, and Hignalized ih<»ir 
entrance into Europe by immediately- re-christening its gef>graphlcal ttHtiurtm. 
The great rock (the Pillar of Hercules), which had borne for centurieM the name 
of the renowned mythical hero, was destined to bear thereafter the name t/f the 
conquering Moorish chief, Tarick (OlbraUar—Oeber-al-Tarlek, the rock ttf Tarir,k), 
The wave of invasion crossed the Pyrenees, but its onward progreNW In that 
direction was arrested forever by the decisive victory of the French c^/mmander, 
Charles Martel (Charles the Hammerer of the Moslems), <m th#; pUIn rrf Ttmm. 
Confined to Spain, the Moors or Arabs signalized their rx^cupatlon ttt the THutitm 
by the diligent cultivation of the arts and sciences. As a noble nv/nu merit t4 
their success in the former, they have left us the beautiful paUu^e <if the AWtntU' 
bra at Granada (see Arabesque): while their suo^ress in the latter will fje ri'ited 
in the number of Arabic terms that have taken a liTorninent pla/5e \u msimtiHUi 
nomenclature, in oompfrtition with the ovrmastering Greek. (Bee AlabasUr^ uin/t 
the scientific terms be^nning with the syllable al.) 
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APO — 00. 



Apo— from, off. Q-. a/po. 

At (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
Arch — chief. Q-. a/rcM, 
Archi — chief. G. arch/i. 
As {ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 
At (ad) — to, toward, unto, at. 

L. ad. 

Be — to cause. A. S. he, 

Bl — double. L. hi. L. dui, twice. 

L. d/uo, two. 
BIh — twice. L. his, 

Cata— down, thoroughly. G. caia, 
Co — together, with. L. co, L. 

con. L. cwm. 
Col (con) — together, with. L. con, 

L. cwm. 
Com (cxm) — together, with. L. 

con, L. cu/m. 
Con — together, with. L. c(m, 

L. cwm. 
Contra — against, opposite. L. 

contra. 
Cor (con) — together, with. L 

con, L cv/m. 
Counter (contra) — against, oppo- 
site. L. contra, 

De — down, from, away. L. de. 
De — apart, away, un. F. di, 

O. F. des, L. dis, 
Des — apart, away, un. F. dis. 

L. dis. 
Dl — double. G. di. G. dis. 
Dia — through , between , across. 

G. dia. 
Dis — apart, away, un. L. dia. 

E — out. L. 6. L. ex. 



Ec— out. G. eo, 

Ef (ear) — out. li. ex. 

El (en) — in. G. en. 

Em (en) — in. G. en. 

En — in. G. en. F. en. L. in. 

Epi — upon, to, besides. G. epi. 

En — well. G. eu. G. eu/s, good 

Ex — out. L. ex. G. ex. 

For — intensely, utterly ; /orbear, 
forbid, /orfend, forget, forgive, 
forego, forlorn, forsskke, for* 
swear. A. 8. for. 

n (in) — in, into, on, upon. L. 4n» 

II (in) — not. L. in. 

Im (in) — in, into, etc. L. in, 

Im (in) — not. L. in. 

In — in, into, etc. L. in. 

In — not. L. in. 

Inter— among, between, li. inter, 

Ir (i/n)— in, into, etc. L. in, 

Ir (in) — not. L. in. 

Mai— bad. F. mdl. L. tnolus, 

bad. 
Meta — among, with, after, over. 

G. meta. 
Mis — ill, wrong. A. S. mis. 
Mis (mes) — ill, bad ; mischief, 

miscreant, misnomer, etc. O. F. 

mes. L. minus, less. 
Mono — single, sole. G. numo. 

G. monoB. 

Non — not. L. non. L. ne, not; 
imus, one. 

Ob — toward, against, at, before, 
upon, over, about, near. L. oh. 
Oc (oh). 



OP— UN. 
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Of (6b). 

Omni^alL L. omni, L. omnis, 

aU. 
Op (ob). 

Pan— all. G. pan. 

Par — through ; porterre, par- 
venue. F. par. L. per. 

Para — beside. Q-. para. 

Per — through. L. per. 

Peri — around, about. Q-. peW. 

Poly — many. L. ix%. G. po?w. 
G. pokis, much. 

Port — toward; portend. O. S. 
port. 

Post — after, behind. L. post. 

Pre — before, beforehand. Ij.pre, 
pra&. L. prop, before. 

Preter — beyond. L. preter. L. 
i?rcBter, beyond. L. prce, be- 
fore. 

Pro — before, forward. L. pro. 

Pros — toward. G. pros. 

Proto — first. G. protoa. 

Pur— before, forward. O. F. pur. 
Jm pro. 



Re — again, back. L. re. 
Red — again, back. L. re. 

Se — away, apart, aside. L. ae 

(sed). 
Sed — away, apart, aside. L. se. 
Sub — under, after. L. sttb. 
Sue (sub). 
Suf (sub). 
Slim (sub). 
Sup (sub). 

Super — above, over. L. super. 
Supra— above, beyond. L. supra. 

L. superua. 
Sur (sub). 
Sur— above, over. F. sur. L. 

super. 
Sus (sub). 
Syl (syn). 
Syni (syn). 
Syn — together. G. aun. 

Tra (trans). 

Trans — beyond, across, over. Ii 

trans. 
Un — not. A. S. u/n. 
Un — reverse; unlock, etc. 



228 QUOTATIONS. 

Macb, Ay, in the oata^ofine ye go for mBin,^8hah$8peaTe, 

Mad>. Two tniths are told. 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial themQ.— Shakespeare. 

There^s a boy we -^veUnd^ with a three-decker brain. 
Who oould harness a logical team with his brain.— £2Mm«s. 

And dlire remembrance inter^/)e, 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the mlnd.~CMeri(2^«. 

He was young, 
And eminently beauXAtKil^ and life 
Mantled in eloquent fullness on his lip, 
And sparkled in his glance.— YfUH«. 

Babrina fair, 

Liisten where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair.— ifVfon. 

Standing, with TeiuctB,n.t feet, 
"Where the brook and river meet. 
Womanhood and childhood fleet 1— Zonfl/MZotv. 

And the metaors of that sub/t«/iar heaven, 
liike the lamps of the air when Night walks forth. 
Laughed round her footsteps up from the earth \—8hsU«y, 

Hovering and blazing with de/t^nve light. 

Misleads th' amazed night-wanderer from his way 

To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or •pool.— MiUon. 

Not to be laughed at and scorned because he was little of etatwie ; 
Eor he was great of hearty magnanimoys^ courtly, o&e/rageous.— Xoint^tfUou;. 

Such dim-conceived glories of the brain 

Bring round the heart an indescribable feud : 

So do these wonders a most dizzy pain, 

That mingles Grecian grandewc with the rvde 

Wasting of old Time — with a billowy main, 
A sun, a shadow of a mo^/nitude. 

—KeaU. {On Seeing the Elgin MarUes.) 

Their temi>ers, doubtless, are rendered pHixnt and mcUleahle in the fiery furnace 
of ctomestic trUntlaAioTi.— Irving, 
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Tou will be told of some wintry chill, some cagual indiEysoflAon, that laid her 
low— but no one knows the ?nenfa.\ ffialady that pre^Jiously capped her strenstb, 
and made her so easy a prey to the spoiler.— /n^i/w/. 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o'er me from above : 
The calm mqifestic presence of the night, 

As of the one I love.^Longfellaw, 

Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 
Treason has done his worst; nor steel, nor poison, 
ifofice fltomestio, /oreign fet?y, nothing. 
Can touch him farther \— Shakespeare. 

For, like strains of martial music, 

Their mighty thoughts suggeat 
Life's endless toil and endeavor; 

And to-night I long for rest^—LonsfeUow, 

Ye moHn worshipers 1 who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, Gk>d's lidless eye. 
Throw from your chalice a sweet and holy 

Incense on high.— Horace Smith, (Bymn to the Flowers.) 

Bat, like stately matron gray. 

Calling child and grandchild, round her. 

Will for them at least be g^y.—Kingdey, 

Sweet-scented flower 1 who art wont to bloom 

On January's front severe^ 
And o'er the wintry di^esert drear 

To waft thy waste pei^me. 

—Kirk WhUe. {To the Herb Soeemary.) 

Yet in his mien 
Ck>mmand sat throned serene, and, if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips. 
The lion would have crouched to in his lair.— HWl*. 

"Wbere the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty hTead.—CMdsmUh, 

There's music in the dash of waves. 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam; 

There's music heard ui)on her deck— 
The mariner's song of home.— ffaUeek. 

Oph. There's rosemtfTy, that's for remembrance; pray you, love, remember; 
and there is pansies, that's for thoughts.— Shakespeare. 
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Far off the mellow bells began to ring 

For matins in the half -awakened townB.—L(mQfdlou; 

Perhaps thou gav^st me, though unf elt, a kiss ; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,— 

Ah, that mo^^mal smile I it answers— -Yes.— G^ti^^er. 

As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant.— LongfeOaw. 

The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words : And I do know 
A many fools that stand In better place, 
Garnished like him, that for a tricksy word 
Defy the matter.— Shakespeare. 

It is the lefiwsy of a noble and enduring spirit, ptirified by sorrow and tmfferingt 
bequeathing to its succeMors in calamity the maxims of sweet morality, and the 
trains of e^oguent but simple reasoning, by which it was enabled to bear up 
against the various ills of iife.— Irving, 

Or where Meander'^a amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep,— Gray. 

From whose mouth iMued forth 
MeUlfiuoMB streams thai watered dU the aehoolB 
Of academics, old and new.— Milton, 

And fast by Hasmus^ Thracian Hebrus creeps 
O^er golden sands, and still for Orpheus weeps. 
Whose gory head, borne by the stream along, 
Was still m^todious, and Gxpife^ in song,— PierpoiU, 

While Hlstory^B Muse the memorial was keeping 
Of all that the dark hand of "Destiny weaves. 

Beside her the OeniuB of Erin stood weeping. 

For hers was the story that blotted the leaves.— ifoorv. 

Jaq. I have neither the seholajc^B melancholy^ which is «mt<fotion ; nor the musi- 
cian's, which is/antastical; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor the 90ldiet% 
which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer's, which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is 
nice ; nor the lover's, which is all these : but it is a iTMtoncholy of mine own, oom- 
pounded. of many «imp1es, extracted from many ol^cta; and, indeed, the sundry 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often mmination wraps me in a most 
humarowB BSudneaa,Shakespeare, 

O mighty CaBsarl Dost thou lie so low? 
Are all thy conquests, glories, triiunphs, spoils^ 
Shrank to this little rMcmmf^Shaki^ipeart, 
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"By the mercy that endears, 
Spare him— he our love hath shared- 
Spare him— las thou wouldst be spared.— LongfeOow, 

And,— when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no iTMntion 

Of me more must be heard of,— say, I taught thee. ^Shakespeare, 

For, He is well pcAd that is well «afi«fled : 
And I, de^io^ring you, am «a<i«fied. 
And therein do account myself well paid ; 
My mind was never yet more m«wnary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again.— iS!AaJbH!p«af«. 

lAnn^ as jo^anets that emerge 

Above the ocean's rounded fwye, 

Soft shining through the summer night.—- Xofifl/Utoi0. 

Say, what other metre is it 

Than the meeting of the ey&a^—Bmanon, 

^Silent and slow, by tower and town. 

The freighted barges come and go, 
Their pendent shadows gliding down 

"By town and tower submerged below. 

—LongftUow. {Lake Como.) 

Bm>, Her gentlewomen, like the iV^reides, 
So many mermaids tendeved her i' the eyes, 
And made their bends adomings ; at the helm 
A seeming mermaid sX^ers,— Shakespeare, 

Whatever molds of various brain 
E'er shaped the world to weal or woe, 
Whatever empires wax and wane. 
To him that hath not eyes in vain, 
Our t7i//age mi<Tocosm can ohow.—LoweU, 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The mkroscope can not find the ani-' 
malciile which is less peifect for being Wttle.'-Ehnereon. 

Place me on Sunlum's marbled steep^ 
Where nothing, save the waves ajid I, 
May hear our mutvial murmurs sweep.— Byron, 

Books and schooling are s^oeoiutely necessary to education ; but not a]l<«iii&cient. 
The mental /ooilties will be most developed where they are most exercised.— f/oAn 
Stuart MW, 
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She sings the wild song of her dear native plains, 

Every note wliich he loved awaking— 
Ah I little they think who delight in her Htrains 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking l^Moors, 

In the elder days of art. 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Baoh minute and unseen T^rt^—LongfeUow. 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu/ 

Varewell, soft minstrel of the early year! 

-Charlotte Smith. (Ths mgMngale^ 

There if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring, in its mirror clear, 
Bq/K0cte him ere he reach his prey, 
And warns the timorous bird away.—ifiwfw. 

The beet-laid schemes o^ mice and men 

GFang aft agley. 
And leave us naught but grief and paln« 

For promised joy.— -BMnw. 

When XMbin and angulBh wring the broW« 
A ministering angel thou I— Scott. 

To mirUster delight to man. 
To beatttAfy the earth. 

^Mary Bbwitt. (7^ 0$ ^ JImmtv.) 

Thli is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines and the hemlooks, 
Bearded with moss, and in (garments green, indistinct in the twili^^it, 
Stand like the Druids of old, with voices sad and -prqphetlo^ 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their hoBomB.^Longfldlow, 

Every thing yields. The very gladevB are viscoxia or rebate into coi\A>rmitgr, 
and the stiffest patriotB falter and compromise ; so that toiU can not be depended on 
to save xa.'-'Bmerson. 

Gb. \ make her a grave where the sunbeams rest, 

When they promise a glorious to-morrow: 
Tbeyll shine o*er her sleep, like a smile from the W6lt» 

Vtom her own loved island of sorrow \— Moore, 

I learned at last submiMion to my lot; 

Bat, though I less deplored thee, ne*er forgot^ 

Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead; 
Tin of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To overtop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue OlyTapua.— Shakespeare. 
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Lor, The moan shines bright :— In such a night as thia^ 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees. 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night, 
Ikoiltis, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 
And sighed his soul toward the G-reoian taUs, 
Where Cxessid lay that night. 

J(88. In snoh a night, 

Did Thisbe fearfully o^ertrip the dew ; 
And saw the lion^s shadow ere himself. 
And ran dismayed away. 

Lor. In such a nighti 

Stood Dido with a willow in' her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In such a night, 

Ifedea gathered the enclumted herbs 
That did renew old Moon.— S/uUbespeare, 

« 

And holy words their ruby lipa repeat^ 
Oct with a chcutened glance, in modulation sweet.<»iffv. Siffourmif, 

And moving, with demurest air, 

To even-song and vesper prayer.— JTMto. 

He may win; 
And what is music then? then music is 
Bven as the JUmriah^ when true sub/^cte bow 
To a new'crown'd monarch : such it is, 
Ab are those dulcet sounds in break of day. 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom*s ear* 
And summon him to marriage,— Shakespeare, 

And the iVoiad-like lily of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pais, 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green.^8h£Ueif, 

trta. You nymphR^ called i^Toiads, of the wandering brootoi, 
With your sedged crowns, and ever harmless looks, 
Leave your crisp channels, and on this green land 
your BWDamon^.—8haJcetpeaTe, 

There is the ship qf pearly which poets feign 
Sails the unshadowed main. 

^Eolm£s. {The Chxumbered NanUXbui^ 

Why seek Italy, 
Who can not circnmiundgate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still ad/oum 
The nearest matters for a thousand dayB?— Emerson, 
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Wd. The king has cTir*d me, 

I humbly thank his grace ; and from these shoulders. 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
A load would sink a navy, too much lionour.—Sltakespeare. 

For a man to write well, there are required three necessaxiee :— to read the be^t 
aufhoTS ; observe the best speakers ; and much ex^rdse of his own style.— Ben Jonsoti. 

HittarieB make men wise ; poets, witty ; the nuUhenmUca, nUttUe ; fio^ural phil- 
osophy , deep ; moral, grave ; logic and rhetoric, able to oamtend.—Lord Bacon, 

With «&>^ence iwfuUe his tongue was arm^d ; 

Though harsh the yrecept^ yet the prectoher chaTm'*d.,^Drydm, 

The stars are forth, the moon above the tops 
Of the snow-shining mountains. Beautiful ! 
I linger yet with NatvLve, for the night.— Byron, 

What^s in a name? that which we call a rose. 

By any other name, would smell as BweeU—Shakespeam, 

He is a soldier, fit to stand by Csesar 

And give direction ; and do but see his vloe ; 

TTis to his virtue a just equinoa;. 

The one as long as th' other : *tiB pity of hinu-Shake^pean. 

Gtood name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Jb the imm^iate jewel of their souls : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash; *tis something, nothing; 

^Twas mine, *tis his, and has been slave to thousands : 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Bobs me of that, which not enriches him. 

And makes me poor indeed.— Shakespeare. 

There shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note.—Shakespean. 

To the which place a poor sequestered stag, * 

That from the hunter^s aim had ta'en a hurt, 
IMd come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched anitnai heaved forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern ooot 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase ; and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the m«toncholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook, 
ilt<0menting it with te&rs.— Shakespeare. 

Or sings she but to celebr&te 

Her nuptiais with the 7X)Bei— Charlotte BnMk. 
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They never hear a lisping tongue 

Pronounce their name in prayer, 
Or watoh beside the cradle 

Of a slumberer, calm and fair.~il^. ifMin. 

JTatui9 seems to exUt for the excellent. The world is upheld by the Mfaoily 
of good men : they make the earth wholesome. They who lived with them found 
life glad and nutritious.— .^n^rMfi. 

*Hid crowded obeliBka and urns 

I sought the untimely grave of Boms.— IF IW' rfH iPKI^ 

Ko voice in the chambers 

No sound in the hall t 
Sleep and oblivion 

Sdgn over all.— Xoit(j/«BltNP. 

Aht not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 

Not daily labor^s dull, Lethaean spring, 
Obttvion in lost angels can in^^Me 

Of the soiled glory, and the trailing wisg.^ilfiloUi 

The protf^fiate obetiak or shattered dome^ 
Uprooted pedestaX^ and yawning tomb.— Ztarwin, 

The coward-slave, we i>a8s him 1^, 
And dare be poor for a^ that I 
For a* that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure^ and a* that; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp : 

The man^B the gowd for a* that— Ainifi 

So music past is obsoletB, 

And yet ^was sweet, *twas passing sweeL—KIrk WkU$» 

If singing breath or ecAoing chord 

To every hidden pang were given. 
What endless melM^ies were found. 

As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven.— iXxJioMf. 

Ah me I what wonder-working occult tdemoe 
Oan from the ashes in our hearts once more 
The rose of youth veRUiTeV—LongfeOow, 

1 do not from your labors ask 

In gorgeauB ■pO'tioply to shine. 

For war was ne*er a sport of mine.— ifixw. 

IWioate omens traced in air 

To the lone bard true witness hare.— ^inenon. 
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And if at timeR a tran^ent breeze 

Break the blue crystal of the seas, 

Or sweep one blossom from the trees. 

How welcome is each gentle air 

That wakes and wafts the odor& thetef^Byron. 

Stronger than greaves of braes or i3X)n mail 
The panop^ of \oYe.—WMUier. 

The omoles are dumb. 
No voice or hideous hum 

Buns thro' the arcAdd roof in words deoeiviiig. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Oan no liiore divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Desphoe leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathdd spell 
Iniipfres the pale-eyed priest from the prpj^A^o oelL— HiMm. 

O couldst thou speak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
OreiX5^^^a!^,— Clowper, 

There let the peaiiiig organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below.—iOaion. 

The moon through ^random-shafts of stone, 
Which crossed the latticed oriels, shone.— rSM^ 

And a^sudden, like a me^^or, gleamed along the oriole.— Jitatf. 

lB*t not enough, thou hast suborned these wosneQ 
To acouse this worthy m&n.—Shakeapeare. 

Oan all that Optica teach, unfold 

Thy form to please me so, 
As when I dreamt of gems and gold 

Hid in thy radi&nt how^—CanqfbOl. (TTto SaUibow^ 

Nvmph, in thy orizons . 
Be all my sins remembered.— iSAoX^QMorv. 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. The chief use for 
delight, is in j^Hi^ateness and rehiring ; for ornament, is in disomr^.; and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disjso^i^ion of business.— Zore? Bacon. 

I do not know what I may appear to the world ; but to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy, playing on the sea-shore, and diverting m3n9elf in find- 
ing now and then a pebble, or a prettier shell than ordinary, while the great 
ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before me.— Sir Isaac Newton. 

But above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she might 
not Tniaspeli and mispronoMw^re words so shamefully, as girls usually do.— Sheridan, 
{The Bivals.) 
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^I have heard />«gtient use," said the late Lord Sundwich, in a deftote on the 
Test Ijaws, "of the words *^ orthoflary '' and "heterodoxy"^; but I confesB myself at 
a loes to know jptredsely what they mean." ''' Orthodoxy ^ my Liord," said Bishop 
Warburton, in a whisper,— ** orthocfoay is my cUxey^— heterodoxy is another man^s 
dStny/*— iViMfi^V Mentoirs. 

There are sweet voices among us, we all know, and voices not musical, it may 
be, to those who hear them for the first time, yet sweeter to us than any we 
shall hear until we listen to some warbling angel in the overture to that eternity 
of bUaBful AormonieB we hope to enjoy.— .Sb^m««. 

The speekma panorama of a year 
But miittlplieB the image of a day.—. 

Home of my fathers !— I have stood 
Where Hudson rolled his lordly flood : 
Seen sunrise rest and sunset fade 
Along his frowning Palisade.— WhUUer. 

And that which should accomjxiny old age, 
Ab honour, love, obedience^ troope of frieada, 
I most not look to ha,Ye.—8hake8peare, 

Art thou not, fatal rMon, sensible 
To/eeUng^ as to sight? or art thou bofc 
A dagger of the mind ; a false erea^aiL, 
ProeeediBg from the heat-oppreesed biainY 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
Ab this which now I draw.— Shaietpean. 

Oft of one wide ex^WM^e had I been told 

That deep-brow^d Homer ruled as his ifi'wiwo 

Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 
TfEl I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
Then felt 1 like some watcher of the skiee 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 
Or Uke stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 

Hie stared at the i^idfic — and all his men 
Ijotifd at each other with a wild surmiie — 

Client, upon a peak in Darien.— Keats, 

And ae a bird^ wings climb the air, forever palpUating 
The aofng aoaxed^^Barriet Preeeott £^pqfor4. 

To be, confentB his no/ural desire^ 
He asks no angePa wings, no seraph*s fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that «/uaI sky. 
His faithful do<? ^hall bear him mmpany. — . 

And the rushing of great rivers 

Through their palLiades of pine-trees.— />)n<pWB!Mc. 
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Bippling throngli thy branches goes the suiiBhine« 
Among thy leaves that palpU&te forever.— XofMBL 

It can not parley with the mean,— 
Are by impure is not seen.—. 



O Mary t dear departed shade t 

Where is thy place of bUssfol restf 
8ee*at thou thy lover lowly laid t 

Hear*8t thou the groans that rend his 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 
Tlie pcuHve soul in waiting stands 
To/M?, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew.— W kU tkt m 

QamefuHttQs are to mortols given. 

With less of earth in them than heavail« 

And if there be a human tear 

From iKiMion^s dross refined and dear, 

A tear so limpid and so meek. 

It wotQd not stain an angePa cheek, 

*Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a duteous daughter's head f—SootL 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and ohoioe. 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan airf—IttUon, 

Bnciiirance is the crouming quality^ 

And pounce all the passion of great hearts.— XoflOilL 

As a fair nymph, when rising from her bed. 
With sparkling diamonds dresses not her head. 
But without gold, or pearl, or costly scents, 
Gkithers from neighboring fields hor ornaments ; 
Such, lovely in its dress, but jdain withal, 
Ought to Ajipear a ^vfect PastoTBX.—Dryden. 

O'er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm rwfe, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hoi)e, and -Ra/ience,— these must be the graces^ 
And in thine own heart let them first keep schooL— 5. T. (kkriOgt^ 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden 
Till the world is wrought 
To sympo^y with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

SktUey. {To a Skyktrk,) 
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O Attio shape I Fair attitude 1 with bpede 

Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 
With forest branches and the trodden weed ; 

Thou, silent form I dost teuse us out of thought, 
Am doth eternity : Cold PastovBl l—Keate, (Ode to a CfrtdUsn Vim,) 



and she glides 

Into his darker musings with a mild 
And gentle sympathy^ that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.— BrywU. 

B6 had lived for his love— tor his howUry he died. 
They were all that to life had entwined him— 

Vor soon shall the tears of his country be dried, 
Kor long will his love stay l>ohind him )— iftwn. 

8he sat like Patience on a monument, 
Bmfling at gtitf.—Bkdkespeare. 

Axoond Anisi^s coiwefU gate 
Tbe birds, God's poor who can not wait, 
"Btom, moor and mere and darksome wood 
Otame flocking for their dole of iood^—Lonafeaow, 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night Is beginning to lower^ 
Ctomes a pauae in the day's occupations, 

That is known as the Children's TLoyxr.—LongfiOow, 

school-master is abroad^ and I trust to him, armed with his primer^ against 
the Midler in full mtfltery savoy.— Lord Brougham. 

In starry flake and pedicle, 

AU day the hoary meteor teK—WhUUer, 

Hie rode with short stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the jDommel 
of the saddle ; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshopperH' ; he carried his whip 
perpendiculeaf\j in his hand, like a scepter, and as the horse jogged on the motion 
of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair of wingB.—Irvinff, 

How eolemnly the pendent ivy-mass 
Gh¥ingB in its winnow.— Coleridge. 

And earnest thoughts within me rise, 

When I behold afar, 
Suspencted in the evening skies. 

The shield of that red star —LongfOlow, 

I listened, as the woriner BuspendB the out-b<mnd oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that breathes from off his native Bhore.—Peabody. 
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And now I see with eye serene 

The very pulse of the machine. -WordstDortk, 

And so Miwill be when I am gone; 

That tuneful peal will still ring on, 

While other bards shall wake these dells, 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bells l^MbUfW. 

The day is done, and the darkness 

Falls from the fvings of night, 
Ab a teathev is wafted downward 

From an eagle in his f\igh.t.-^LonQf(BB(m, 

And his, that music, to whose tone 

The common indse of man keeps time,— Hatteek, {Bmm$^ 

The head is «totely, calm, and wise. 

And bears a i^Hn^ely part ; 
And down below in eecret lies 

The warm, impulsive heart.— Ammi 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spots you. see. 

Those be rwMes, /airy /ovours. 

In those freckles live their savoxxxBi 
I must go seek some dew-drops here. 
And hang a pearl on every cowslip^s esa.—£ffiake8p6ar$. 

It iB one of the wise disj7en«ations of Prot^i^ence, that knowledge should not 
only ooi\fer power, but should also confer happiness. Every new attornment is 
a new source of pleasure ; and thus the desire for it increaseB aa fast as it is gratL" 
fM.—Judffe Story. 

One impure from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.— TFordraortik 

The only, the perpetusl dirge 

That*s heard here is the sea-bird*s cry, 

Pierpont. {Napoleon at Mert») 

What is the secwrity of the tomb or the perpetuity of an embalmment? The 
remains of Alexander the Great have been scattered to the wind, and his emxrty 
MTOophaff^ is now the mere cwriosity of a museum.— /r»inflr. ^ 

Sad Mayflower! watched by winter stars, 

And nursed by winter gales, 
With petali* of the sleeted spars, 

And leaves of frozen sails 1— W%i^^i«r. 
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The impetvioua water-courses 

Bush and roar and plunge 

Down to the nethermost world.— LongfeOow. 

FMioeophy^ 9uperJlci8L\ly stwiiod, leads away from Gk)d; -prqfoundly studied.^ back 
again to 'Him.—Lord Bacon. 

The inteVtfc^ual /acuity is a goodly field cobble of great improvement ; and it 
is the worst husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles or inyjcrftwences.— /Sir 
MaOhew Hale. 

liove, freedom, health, had given 
Their ripeness to the manhood of its prUne^ 

And all its pul«ea beat 
QgpoaphoniouB to the planetaxy spheres.— >6Sla0l^. 

IMd ever such a moonlight take 

Weird photographs of shrub and treef— TVMtftar. 

Hot interrMi?flng with in^rwrive talk 

The grand mc^estic symphonies of ooean.— XeMflj^MBiik 

Blng out, ye cryeUd spheres, 
Once bless our hums»n ears. 

If ye have power to touch our 8eM&& 80$ 
And let your silver <Mm& 
Hove in m«/odiouB time, 

And let the base of heav^n^s deep org^n blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 

up full con«or^ to the angelic symphony.— JIGUUL 



Yon castled steqp^ 
Whose banner hangeth o^er the timewom tower 
So idly, that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metai)hor of peace.— i< 



Among the beautiful pictures • ^ 

That hang on memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth the best of aXL—AUoe Gary, 

Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do any 
thing of the kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts 
to smile ; but anguisYi was depicted on every «w«ament of his counfonanoe.— iXcteiw. 

How the lit lake shines, a phmphoric sea. 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth \— Byron, 

The sphere of the aupem&l iwwers 
JxapingGB on this world of ours.— W^^l^fcr. 
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O thou, the nymph with pUuAil eye I 
O seldom found, yet ever ni^h ! 

Bec«i«e my ^^mp^rate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e^er dis^r6 thy halcyon soul. 

And smooth the uno^^ed brow. 

Mrs. Barbauld. {Hymn to OmtmO 

The proud bird. 
The condor of the Andes, that can soar 
Through heaven^s unfathomable depths, or brave 
The fury of the northern hurricane, 
And bathe his plumsLge in the thunder^s home.— iVwitlai. 

But open wide the gate of horn 
Whence beautiful as planets rise 
The dreams of truth, with starry eyes 
And all the wondrous propA«cies 

And virions of the jnorD.,—L(msfeUow. 

m 

If thou could^st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disetuse, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would appteud thee to the very echo, 
That should A^gplaud agaiD-.—Shakespears, 

Like to the senators of the (mtigue Bome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heeU.'Shaketpun, 

Blest be those fetuta with simj^fe plenty crowned, 

Where all the ruddy family around 

Laugh at the jestB or pranks that never fail. 

Or sigh with pity at some mournful te^le.—CMdsmUh^ 

When G^reece, her knee in supp^iance bent, 
Should ^fwnble at Ms -power.— Halleck. 

Ere he framed 
The lofty vcndt, to gather and roll back 
The sound of an^eras,— in the darkling wood. 
Amidst the cool and silence., he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And suppuration.— ^r^n^. 

With food as well the peasant is su.pplied 

On Idra's cUflP as Amo's shelvy aide.— GoldsmUh, 

The ostrich, hurrying o'er the desert space, 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter psyoe.—BryanL 
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Again thou hast plumed thy wing for flight 

To lands beyond the sea. 
And away, like a spirit wreathed in light. 

Thou hurriest, wild and tree.—Ptrcivai, {To the Eaglet 

Come, read to me some /»em, 

Some nimple and heartfelt lac^.—LonQftOow, 

Nor yet of /airy things that float 

Untouched by iwof-tal stain, 
The beetutitvl creations of 

The poet*s teeming brain.— JTrv. I^btUr, 

I'll break my staflC, 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 
And deeper than did ever plummet sound 
m drown my hook.—SheUcegpeare. 

W^ have oongu^red and ix)S0e«»ed ourselves of eon^nents of land, oouofmlng 
which on^i^ty knew nothing ;' and if new continents of thought reveal themselves 
to the ex|iIioring human spirit, shall we not -poseess them also.— i^^eMor I\fndaB. 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antiporfee 
If you would walk in absence of the sun.— Shakespeare, 

But thy tranquil waters teach 
Wisdom deep as human speech, 
Moving without haste or noise 
In unbroken equipoise.— LongfeUow. 

Fomona, loves the orchard ; 

And liber loves the vine.— Maeaukty* 

O (My sitting by the Sea/ 
How proud the day that dawned on thee, 
"When the new era, long desired, began, 
And, in Its need, the hour had found the man l^WhUtier, 

Earewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spiritHstirring drum, the ear-piercing flfe. 

The Tvyal banner; and all quality ^ 

Pride, pomp^ and circum^toTi^ of glorions war l—Shakespeare, 

Till his lips unclosing 
Poured from their i)earl-8trung porta,! the musical wave of his wonder.— Kingeley, 

For youth no less V^ecomes 
The light and careless Hr&ry that it wears, 
Than settled age his sables, and his weeds. 
Importing health and gracem^iia.— Shakespeare, 
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And through the storm, and danger^s thrskll, 
It led me to the port of peace.— Kirk White. 

Natxae will be reported.. AM things are engaged in writing their history. The 
planeU the pebble, goes attended by its shadow. The rolling rock leaves its 
scratches on the mountain ; the river, its channel in the soil ; the animal, its bones 
in the «^ratam ; the fern and leaf, their modest epitope in the ooaL The falling 
drop makes its scuipture in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps into the snow, 
or along the ground, but prints^ in characterB, more or less lasting, a miap of its 
iDaxoh.—Eineraon, 

Bass. *ris not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much I have disabled mine estate. 
By something showing a more swelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuaDioe,^8hakespeap$» 

The king deposed and older grown. 

No longer oacupiea the throne,— 

The crown is on his sister^s hrow, -"LongfeUow. 

Methought that mist of dawning gray 
Would never dapple into day ; 
How heavily it roll'd away— 
Before the eastern flame 
Bose crimson, and deposed the stars, 
And caird the nwfiance from their cars, » 

And filled the earth, from his deep throne. 
With lonely luster, all his own,— Byron. 

Was this a f aoe 
To be exposed against the warring winds? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder Y 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning ? to watch (poor ];)erdu 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy's dog. 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my ^le.—Shakespeare. 

It tells how many and often high resolve and purpose strong. 
Shaped on the anvil of my heart, have failed upon my tongue. 

-^Gerald 



Your theme is Music ;— Yonder rolls the wave. 

Where dolphins snatched Arion from his grave, 

"Enchanted by his lyre :— Citheeron's shade 

Is yonder seen, where first Amphion played 

Those j)otettt airs, that, from the yielding QgHayi^;^.^ 

Charniod stones around him, and gave citifes bift^^^lkfjiOflf. 

O most lame and impotent conclusion \— Shakespeare. 



u. 



QrOTATlOXS. J ir» 

The rrtwrwless hat. no\»r litHMiiM an ill— 
It only let the Kiinshino still 

B^epoM iiiion my head ! iknvi, 

I have 8tHMi a m«<«Ndne, 
Thal"^ able to breathe life into a 8tone ; 
.Quicken a rock, and make you damv (binary. 
With sprightly fire and ttiohon^ whi«H> jfimple touch 
Is powerful to araise kini; Pepin, nay. 
To give great Charlemain a pen in hi8 hand. 
And write to her a love-line.- -SA«**9>rtifw. 

A good book is the preciauB life>blood of a master^rit embalmtHl and treaa* 
nred up on -purpose to a life beyond.— in/A>ri. 

Virtae is like predoua odors, most yhi^rant when they are inoMMod or ivushed. 
—Bacon. 

PredauB in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.— iM^ oxvi. 15. 

The primaX duties shine aloft like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man, like tlowors.— irorrfmwrM, 

She in thiH> 
OaUs back the lovely April of her j)ritno.—Shak98pear$, 

'Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and pn)riy></at(w 
With fast thick warblo his deliciofn* tioti^.—(\>l«ridff$. 

And thus the native hue of rtviw^w^lon 
Is sicklied o'er with the pale ojist of thought; 
And enterprizes of groat pith and 7/wmcuit, 
With this regard, their currout»^ turn awry, 
And lose the name of act\o\\,—iShakeMjH'atf. 

When vice pretJai/s, and im;>iouH rn<m bear sway, 
The iKJSt of honor 1r a />H?)ate Ht.atUn\.—Ad(Hmn, 

What private griefs they have, alas I I know not.— vfi^OitMipMiTV. 

Lest men simpect your tale untrue, 
Keep joroftability in view.— Gay. 

Whene'er a noble deed is wrought. 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 

Our hearts, in glad Hur/niJte, 

To higher levels Tine.— Lon^dlow* 
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Ohmt. 1 am thy father^s spirit ; 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the ni^lit; 
. And, for the day, oon^ned to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes, done in my days of notare, 
Are burnt and purged. &wa;y. But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrete of my priaan-houae, 
I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and com&iTied locks to part, 
And each j^ar^cular hair to stand an-end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,— ShaiseqteaM, 

The sense of death is most in apprehen8ion.^8haketpean, 

I would by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny (fWtNli^y) of 
leaming.~iS%^(ton. (The Rivaia.) 

Idf e is probsMon ; mortsl man was made 

To Boive the solemn proMem— right or wrong.— ^. Q. ASamf* 

With mortal crisis doth portend 

My days to appropinque an end.— J9iiAfir. 

• 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 

Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still. 
Thou with fresh hope the lover^s heart dost flU, 

While the jolly hours lead on propitioxiB da/y.—HiUoik 

say what soft propitiouB hour 

1 best may choose to hail thy power, 

And court thy genile sway. 

—Mrs. Barbauld. (Bymn to OuUmO 

His helmet now shall make a hive for bees. 
And lovers^ songs be turned to holy iwo^ms,— iMc 

A pnsdent man looketh well to his going,— Prov. ziv. 10. 

His sub/A^ am I not. 
Nor here provincial : My business in this state 
Made me a looker-on here in Vienna, 
Where I have seen corruption boil and bubble. 
Till it o'er-run the stew : laws for ail faults; 
But/ou/ts so coun^67ianoed, that the strong statatea 
Stand like the /orf eits in a barber^s shop. 
As much in mock as mark,-~8hake8peare. 

That something which prompts the eternal sigh, 
BV)r which we bear to live, or dare to die.— i^. 
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*Twas that friends, the beloved of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of Nature impnwe. 
When we see them rqfiected from looks that we love.— Moore, 

Silence that dreadful bell I it frights the isle 
From her propriety.— Shakespeare. 

Ere i^he drank the cup that shed 

Immortal life into her aoiU 
Some evil «pi;it poured, 'tis said, 

One drop of doubt into the "bowL— Moore. 

The minds of some of our statesmen, like the pupil of the humajo. eye, contract 
themselves the more, the stronger light there is shed ui)on fhem..— Moore. 

Pygmies are pygmiea still, though perched on Alps : 
And pyramids are pyramids in valeB.—Toung. 

A third interpreta motions, looks, and eyes, 
At every word a reiwtotion 6ie6.—Fope. 

So sleeiw the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is o'er. 
And hearts^ that once beat high for praise, 

Now feel that pulse no Tnore.— Moore. 

Wit, after all, is a mighty tart, pungent ingredient^ and much too acid for 
some stomachB.— Irving. 

And for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rawed. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.— MUton. 

Bright as young Beauty's azure eye, 

And pu7'e as in/ant chastity^ 

Each limpid draught, suffused with dew, 

The dripping glass's crystal hue ; 

And as it fremhUng reach'd the lip. 

Delight sprung up at every sij^.-Robert Bloon^fidd, 

Of all that wKwes on earth, in air, 

Or hides beneath the deep. 
There's nothing half so pwre, so fair. 

As my young babe asleep.— Jlfr«. Foster 

O, my Antonio, I do know of these. 
That therefore only are reputed wise, 
For saying not\Ang.— Shakespeare, 
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Wlioii stubbornly he did impugn the truth. 

About a certain qtiestion in the law, 

Argved betwixt the duke of York and lmn.r-«SStoi0Viaiv. 

But the hearth of home has a oongtant tlatne^ 

And pure as vestal Jire ; 
'Twill burn, 'twill bum, for ever the same. 

For wa^ure feeds the pure.— Mrs. Hale. 

And heights where white light scathed, and depths night blue and full of gin glT^g 

stars, 
Were mine to tread the while that time beats out the passion of its bars. 

—Harriet Presoott ajpfffffariX, 

The violet by its mossy stone. 

The 2>Hmrose by the river's brim, 
And chance-sown daflPodil, have f oiqicl 

Immortal life through tnxn.-WMttier. {On Wordswofih^ 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 
Paint the hollow murmur rings 

O'er meadow, lake, and stream.— -Xon^i/iaBou;. 

The harp that once through Tarawa halls 

The soul of music shed. 
Now hangs as mute on Tara's walls 

Afl if that soul were fled.— Jfoors. 

iTo/ure is a mt<toble cloud, which is always and never the same. ' Sb0 oastai 
the same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes twenty /ablee with oma 
morel.— Emarson. 

There's not the smallest orb, which thou bohold\ert> 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims ^— 

Such harmony is in immortal souls : 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossiy close it in, we can not hear it.— Shakespeart, 

PropAdic whispers breathed from Sphinx's tongue 
And Memnon's lyre with hollow murmurs rung.— Darwkk 

Where the remote Bermudas ride 
In ocean's bosom unespied..—Ifarvd. 

But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your «^rits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Osesai', that should move 
The stones of Borne to rise and mutiny.— Shakespeare, 
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» 

Ah me 1 Experience (so we're told). 
Time's crucible, turns lead to gold; 
Yet what's experience won but droea^ 
Oloud-gold tranamuted to our loes? 
What but base coin the best event 
To the untried ei^perimentf—LoweU. 

If they but hear perohanoe a trumpet sound. 

Or any air of music touch their ears, 

You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 

Their «at;age eyes turn'd to a moetost gaze. 

By the sweet iwwer of music : Therefore, the ix)et 

Did/«i^ that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods; 

Since nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 

But music for the time doth change his iKtture.—Shakespea/re, 

Obwrve, with the utmost at^^n^on, aU the e^perations of your own mind, the 
nature of your jxiMions, and the varioxia ino^ves that deterttdne your wiU, and you 
may, in a great degree, know all mankind.— Xortf CheaterJUid. 

The intelligible forma of ancient poets. 

The fair Aumanities of old religion. 

The power, the beauty^ and the mqjesty^ 

ThaJi had their haunts in dale, or piny mountaiiu 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasroB and watery depths.— CMeridgv. 

Here patriot Truth her glorioiiB -prectpts draw 
Pledged to JBeUgion^ Liberty, and Law,— Story, 

And pure religion breathing household knoe.^Wordetoor^ 

Men met each otl^r with erected look^—Druden, 

And pleased the Almighty's orders to -peiform, 

BJdBB in the whirlwind and directs the staruL-^AdcUaotk 

"Erect as a sunbeam, 
XTpspringeth the ■pahn.—JBmeraoiK 

She kept her line of r^fttude 

With love's unconscious ease; 
Her kindly instincts understood 

All genfle courtesies.— FfAi^^ler. 

And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.— KIMm. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All ohance, directiou^ whioh thou canst not see.— itspf. 
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Think of the soul that needs 

No background for it« deods ; 

Of him who bravely bears 

A mountain of life-long cares ; 

Of the heart that aches and bleeds 

And dies, but never aurrenderB.— Henry Ames Blood, 

Earth I render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new 'JTiermopylsB l— Byron. 

The ^ent org&n loudest chants 
The master's requiem.— Emereon, 

Ye stars I which are the poetry of heaven I 

If in your bright leaves we would read the /cite 
Of men and empires,— 'tis to be forgiven, 

That in our as]9irations to be great. 

Our de«^inies o'erleap their mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you ; for ye are 

A heauty and a mystery^ and create 
In us such love and reverenQe from afto, . 
That /<9r^t<ne,/ame, i)ower, life, have named themselyes a star.— .Sjymn 

Huntsman, rest I thy chase is done. 
While our slumbrous spells asMi/ ye* 

Dream not with the rising sun 

.Bt/gles here shall sound reveUU.—Sooti, 

Bport that wrinkled Care derkfes, 

And Laughter holding both his sides.— JfUfloik 

What men call Inok 
Is the ■prerogatiye of t^iant souls, 
The fealty life pays its rightful kings.»ZO!0dL 

These, and a thousand griefs minute as these, 
CorrtM^e our comfort and destroy our ease.— i^ofimi^ JIbfV, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb^ were interposed. 

Or palmy hillock, or the flow'ry lap 

Of some irrigvLOMB valley spread her store, 

Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the roee.'-iRUon, 

Approach thou like the rugged Bussian bear. 
The arra'd rhinoceroB^ or the Hyrcan tlcror, 
Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremhle.— -Shakespeare 
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A wyal guest with flaxen hair 

Who, throned upon his lofty chair. 

Drums on the table with his spoon.— Xong/«0Mi^. 

Then like a ruby from the horizon's ring 
Drops down into the night.— Zowg/^fltw, 

The nwttments of eminre here 

Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The c^oos of a mighty world 

Is rounding into toTral—WMtCier. 

And keep the noAiral ruby of your cheeks. 
When mine are blanched with teas^.— Shakespeare, 

He has his Summer, when ltixurio\iB\y 

Spring's honey'd cud of youthful thought he loveB 
To n/minate, and by such dreaming high 

Is nearest unto heaven.— JTeate. 

Thus was this place 
A happy n«ral seat of various view : 
Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 
Others whose fruit burnish'd with golden rind 
Hung afTilable, Hesperian fdblea true. 
If true, here only, and of deliciouB taste.^JfUftNk 

Ptain his garb; 
Sooh as might suit a ruetic Sire, prepared 
For Sabbath duties.— TFord^iwr^. 

She had a n<^ic, woodland air. 

And she was wildly clad ; * 

Her eyes were fair, and very f air— 

Her beauty made me glad.— Wordsworth, 

For his sinii^te heart 
Ifight not resist the sacred in/wences, 
That, from the stilly ticilight of the place. 
And from the gray old trunks, that, high in heaven. 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the inrwible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless Power 
And inaovmble Majesty. ^Bryant. 

That sacred hour can I forget. 

Can I foi'get the hallow'd grove, 

Where by the winding Ayr we met. 

To live one day of parting love?— -Bwrw. 
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But, look, the mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastern YnHLL—Shaketpears, 

But, not for clan nor kindred's cause, 
"Will I depart from honour's laws ; 
To assail a wearied man were shame. 
And stranger is a holy name.— /8S0OM. 

While, lightly poised, the scaly brood 
In myriads cleave thy crystal flood ; 
The springing trout in speckled pride; 
The salmon, monarch of the Ude,—8moBeU, 

The wild gazelle of Judah's hills 

JSoDuUing yet may bound. 
And drink from all the living rills 

That gush on holy ground ; 
Its 8dry step and gloriouB eye 
May glance in tameless tramBport hy,^3ifruik 

Bobed in his sacerdotal vest, 

A silvery-headed man, 
With voice of solemn cadenGe^ o'er 

The backward letters ran.— CYovrawS. 

One thought the cannon salvoB spoke : 

The resonant bell-tower's vibrant stroke. 
The Toiceful streets, the plaudit-^Aoing halls. 
And prayer and hymn borne heavenward from St. Paul's h-WhiUUr 

lAye in the sunshine, swim the sea. 
Drink the wild air's salubrity. ^Umerson, 

When, goddess, thou lift'st up thy wakened head. 

Out of the Morning's purple bed. 

The choir of birds about thee play. 
And all the joyful world saluteB the rising 6ay,^0owiejf, 

And the cemer burning swung. 

Where before the altar hung 

That proud banner, which, with prayer, 

Had been consecrated there ; 
And the nun's sweet hymn was heard the while, 
Sung low in the dim mysterious aisle.— Lonqfellow, 

Nature is sanative, r^/fning, eferating— A>/*<?rson. 

I know 110 touch of consanguinity ; 

No kill, 110 love, no blood, no soul so near me. 

As the sweet TroilMB.—Shakenpeare. 
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It seems idoto^ry with some eKCwe, 
When our forefather druids, in their oups, 
Bnagined sanctity.— Ootoper. 

Ah, why 
Should we, in the world^s riper years, negjkoi 
Gk)d^s andent sanctuaries, and aA.ore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ! Ljet me, at least, 
Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Oi^er one Aym»— thrice happy, if it find 
Aoo^p^ance in his ear.— ^r^aTi^. . 

Upbraided me about the rose I wear; 

Saying the strnguine colour of the leaves 

Did represent my master^s blushing cheeks,— JSffiakespeare, 

Sot useless are ye, flowers 1 tho* made for pleasure ; 
Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and night, 
Vsam eveiy source, your sanction bids me trecusuie 
Harmless deUght.— Horace Smith, 

Ite bcklmy lips the in/ant blest, 
Be^^KKing from its mother's breast; 
How sweet it heaves the happy sigh 
Of innocent society I— Coleridge. 

And thefts from satellites and rings 

And broken stars I drew. 
And out of spent and aged things 

I formed the world anew. —Bmers(m, 

How calmly, gliding through the dark blue sky* 
The midnight moon ascenda I— Sou they. 

SafJUse it that he never brought 

His conscience to the jnMiQ mart ; 
But lived himself the truth he taught, 

White-souled, clean-handed, pure of heart.— Tf%<ttfer. 

For the unlearned man knows not what it is to desomd into himself, or to 
call himself to account ; nor the pleasure of that most pleasant life, which con- 
sirts in our daily feeling ourselves to become better.— ior<:f Bacon. 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the so?ar walk, or milky way.— Pope, 

A pi'tfAritMit love 
Springs from some Ufe outlived before.— -flaw/ H. Heyne. 
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Still o^er these scenes my memory wakes 

And fondly broods with miser care 1 
Time but th' iiapression deeper makes 

As streams their channels deeper weax.— Byron, 

Holmes* rockets curve their long eUipee, 
And burst in seeds of fire that burst again 
To drop in scintillaiting Tain.— Lowell, 

•*Be bold!" first gate; "Be bold, be bold and evermore be bold," seoond 
gate ; ** Be not too bold," third gate.— Inscription on the G^ate of BuQyrane. 

Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 

"Be boldl be boldl" and everywhere— " Be bold; 

Be not too bold 1 " Yet better the eiuxss 

Than the d^ect; better the more than less; 

Better like Hector in the field to die. 

Than like a peifumed Paris turn and fiy,-^LongfeOow, 

Like the moon, whose orb 
Through opHc glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev'ning from the top of Fesole, 
Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 
Bivers, or mountains, on her spotty globe.—ifiMmb 

A scribbling Peer^s applauding lays 
Hight daim^ but daim in vain, my praise, 
"From that poor youth, whose tales relate 
Sad Juga^s fears, and Bawdin^s fate.— tSaottL 

Stay and read this rude inscription. 
Bead this song of Hiawatha I— Longfellow, 

"Ungratetiil Florence ! Dante sleeps afar, 
like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore : 
Thy /actions, in their worse than citdl war 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages.— -Byrow. 

But what to them the sculpfoT*B art, 

Hi8/?/w€ral columns, wreaths, and umsf 

Wear they not, graven on the heart, 
The name of Robert Burns?— ZToifec*. 

No more but plain and bluntly,— 7b the king/ 

Hath ho forgot he is his sovere\fpi ? 

Or doth this churlish superscription 

"Pretend some altera,tion in good will ^—Shakespeare. 
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And hence these shades are still the abodes 
Of undlsMmMed gladness : the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and ^jori 
In wantonness of spirit ; while, below, 
The squirrel, with raised i)aws and form erect, 
Ohirps merrily. Throngs of in^^cts in the glade 
Try their thin wings, and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life. Even the green trees 
Partake the deep contentment : as they bend 
To the soft winds, the sun from the blue sky 
Looks in, and sheds a blessing on the scene,— Bryant, 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to i>ain. 
And resemblGa sorrow only, 

As the mist re^^mMes the rain.— Longfellow, 

His kunible greatness made the restdne plain, 

Domb eloquence -perstiading more than speedh,— Moore, 

O monstrouB treachery I Can this be so ; 

That in alienee, amity, and oaths. 

There should be found such false dis^^mdAng gMUef—Shaiespeare, 

The Je(tiauB trout, that low did lie, 

Bose at a well disMmd^ed fly,— Sir H, Wotten, 

God scatters love on every side 
Freely among His children all, 
And always hearts are lying open wide 
Wherein some grains may falL 

There is no wind but sowefh seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 
Which burst, unlook'd for, into high-soul'd deeds, 
With wayside beauty Tiie.—LoweU, 

Sound, sound the darion I fill the fife I 

To all the sensusX world proc/aim, 
One crowded hour of glorioym life 

Is worth an age without a name.— ^Sbott. 

Heard m«fodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd 
Pipe to the ^rit dittiea of no tone. 

—Keats. {Ode on a Grecian Vm,) 

What an antlBepAo is a pure life \— Lowell. 
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The blue sky is the tempte'^e ordi. 

Its tranM^ earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 

The ehoruB of a •prayer,— WhUUtt, 

And now its strings 
BoldHer sweiyt, the long seqtta.oio\iB notes 
Over deUciouB eurgoB sink and rise.— CMsfidj^ii 

Call it not txHn ; they do not €rr 

Who say, that when the poet dies, 
Mute Niatwoe mourns her worshiper. 

And cekbr&teB his dbseguies.—Seott, 

I iKussed some time in Poet's Oomer, which oocupieB an end <tf one <tf the 
trasuepta or crou aidea of the a,lobey,— Irving. 

Thou Shalt lie down 
With jNi^narohs of the ir\fant world— with kings, 
The powerful of the earth— the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty s^uldhre.— Bryant, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some 6a/2^^t/et-hall de8erted,^Moor8, 

But an old age serene and bright, 

AJid lovely as a Liapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave,— WtrtUuDoHk, 

Had I but served my God with half the eaol 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enenUeB,—8hake8pean, 

You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave. 
That, doting on his own <^>8equio\ia bondage. 
Wears out his time, much like his master's ass. 
For nought but provender; and, when he's old, cashier'^d.—ShaiBeepeare 

Thou art too noble to conserve a life 
In base appli&nceB.— Shakespeare, 

In the mirror of its tide. 
Tangled thickets on each side 
Hang ino^ed, and between 
Floating cloud or sky serene.— LongfMno, 

A liquid concert matchless by nice Art, 

A stream as if from onefiiU heart.— Wordsicorfh, 
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The courtier's, soldier^ schotax^s, eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectoftcy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
The obawrM of all obwrpers l—Skakespeare. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should be for one as young ; 
And her eyes on all my moftons'with a mwte observance hMng.— Tennyson, 

GUve every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man^s censure, but reserve thy Judgment,— Shaketpear$, 

JEleme Apollo ! that thy sister fair 

lis of aU these the ^«ndier-mightiest. 

When thy gold breath is misting in the west, 

She nnohserv^ steals unto her throne. 

And there she sits most meek and most alone ; 

As if she had not jTomp snbservient.— Keats, 

Prom their bosoms uptossed 

The snows are driven and drifted 

Lake Tithonus' beard, 

Streaming dUheveied and white.— Long^sHow, 

O -B«wtif ul 1 my Country I ours once more I 

Smoothing thy gold of w&r^dlsheveled hair 

O'er such sweet brows as never other wore.— XotwWL 

Then wore his wwrnarch's signet ring,— 

Then pressed that monarch's throne,— a king,—BalleA, 

Shrine of the mighty 1 can it be 

That this is all remains of thee f—B^nm, 

As down in the sunless retrecUa of the ocean 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see ; 

So deep in my soul the still prayer of dewfton. 

Unheard by the world, rises silent to Thee.— ltoo«i» 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 

Appnwe of their truths by Troilus : when their rhymoB, 

Full of Tprotest, of oath, and big compore. 

Want similes, truth tired with f^^ration,— 

As true as steel, as plantage to the moon, 

As sun to day, as turtle to her mate, 

As iron to adatnant, as earth to the center.— 

Yet, after all coiniMirisons of truth. 

As truth's (iftf/t€nt\v author to be ci^ed. 

As true as Troilus shall crown up the verse^ 

And satictity the numbers.— Shakespeare, 
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ilxid the night shall be filled with moslOi 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their ^ts, like the Arahs, 

And as silently steal akwa^.—LangfeBom, 

And the sinuous paths of lawn and of moes, 
Which led through the garden along and aoroeB> 
Some open at once to the sun and the breeze. 
Some lost among bowers of blossoming trees.— ifiSMhik 

Some busy and UuUiuatIng TOgaB.—^Bhakespem^ 

When steel grows 
Soft as the parasite^ sQk, let him be made 
An overtxae for the wars VShakespearB. 

And I have sinuous shells of pearly hoe; 

Shake one, and it awakens, then apply 

Its polished lips to your attentive ear. 

And it remembers its august abodes. 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.— ZMdor. 

For gold the merchant ploughs the main. 

The farmer ploughs the manor : 
Bat glory is the soldier^B prize ; 

The soldier^B wealth is honour ; 
The brave poor soldier ne^er despise. 

Nor count him as a stranger, 
Bemember he*s his country^ stay 

In day and hour o* danger.— .BufM^ 

Then, with deep sonorous clangor 
Oalmly answering their sweet anger. 

When the wrangling beUs had ended* 
Slowly struck the clock eleven. 
And from out the silent heaven, 

SUemoe on the town descended, 

—LongfeOow. {Ths Btffry if 

With soMmnts notes 
Of every tone, mixed in confusion sweet, 
All chanted in the fullness of delight, 
The forest rings.— WW^sow. 

Trees, and flowers, and streams 

Are 80t'ii\\ and benefo^ent ; and he 

Who oft romtnu/teth. in their kmgusLge pure, 

Roaming among them at the cool of day, 

Shall find, like him who Eden's garden dressed, 

His Maker there, to teach his listening heart.— Mr«. Sigoumey, 
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Alone^ alone^ all, all alone. 
Alone on a wide, wide sea l—Ooleridff$, 

Each plant has its parasi^, and each created thing its lovor and poet.— AiMrMw. 

Our greatest glory coimsts not in never falling, but in rising every time we 
taJL-OoldemUh. 

One sweetly aolemn thought 

Comes to me o'er and o'er, 
Pm nearer home to-tlay 

Than I ever have been hetore.—PMbe Oat^ 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's ceniumdy. 

The pangs of de«;>i*'d love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of ofllce, and the spurns 

That jDO^ient merit of the imworthy t&keB,—Shake8pean, 

With terror, now, he froze the cowering blood ; 

And now, dissolved the heart in tend€mesB,—BMok. (Bynm^ 

And as the nightly tapers disappear 

When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere ; 

80 pale grows Beason at Religion's sight ; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.— ZTrydm. 

And now, O monarch sibsoltUe^ 

Thy power is put to proof, for lo ! 

"Biesisfiess, fathomless, and slow. 

The nurse conies rustling like the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and thee. 

And so good-night to King Comite.—LongfeOow, 

TTIb fair large front and eye sublime declared 
AbM^t^ rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Bound from his parted forelock manly hung 
Olust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.— J/Uftm. 

How charming is divine -philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets. 
Where no crude Burfelt reigna.—Mlton, 



Oh Reader I hast thou ever stood to 

The Holly Tree? 
The eye that con^€w^ates it well percdveB 

Its glossy leaves, 
Order'd by an Intelligence so wise. 
As might confound the Atheist's sopMalriei.'-Southty, 
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For straiiger he did seem, with curionB eye 
QC iiJ)Q& intpee^on round sorting alL— /Wenfc. 



!For k^ 
OreatiYe tanoy., and inspection keen 
Thro* the deep windings of the human heart, 
Ib not wild Shakespeare thine and Naiuie'^B boast! 

80 saying, his proud step he scornful tum*d. 

Bat with sly circunujMc.lon, and began. 

Through wood, through waste, o'er hill, o*er dale, his roam.— iAAtafi. 

And where it comes this courier fleet 
ntns in all hearts ea7>e^ance sweet, 
• As if to-morrow should redeem 
The vanished rose of evening's dream.— JRowmwk 

Had the eyes of some Stratford burgeaa been sychromatic teleeeopes, agnhle of a 
perspft^ve of two hundred years I But, even then, would not his reeord have been 
fuller of eape Pe than eaye he'^e f—Loiodl. 

High on her speeul&XiYe tower 

Stood Sdenoe waiting for the hour.— fFor ti wpofftf t 

Quard it— till our homes are free— 

Quard it— Qod will iproeper thee ^—I/mQfeBim, 

For he who tempts, though in tfoin, at least niuiffWi 
The tempted with dishonor foul, supixwsd 
Hot incom^ble of faith, not proof 
Against temptation.— Milton. 

There is no terroTy Casslus, in your thvMKto; 
For I am arm*d so strong in honesty. 
That they pass by me as the idle wind. 
Which I respect not.— Shakespeare, 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyeB 
Which thou dost glare with l—Shakespean, 

But rather moody-mad« and deQMrate sta^pB, 
Tom on the bloody hounds with heads of steel, 
A^*^ make the cowards stand aloof at hay. —Shakespeam, 

Ant. This was the noblest Boman of them aU: 
All the conitT^ifators, save only he, 
I>id that they did in envy of great CsBsar; 
He, only, in a general honest thought, 
And common good to all, made one of them,— 8hakesptar$, 
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A Beiiig hreathing thoughtful hreathy 

A traveler between life and death ; 

The leason firm, the tempertste will, 

Bntfttfonce, foresight, strength, and, skiU; 

A v^ifect Woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to com/or^, and commami ; 

And yet a Spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel4ig/U.'^Wordiioorik» 

fUnaeen thou lead^st me to delidouB draughts 
Of ingpitxttUm, from a purer stream. 
And fuller of the Qod than that which bant 
From famed Oastalia.— Tbura^. 

O oonspiraey/ 
Sham^t thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
When evils are most free ? O, then, by day, 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy mora^^rous visskgei Seek none, conspiracy; 
Hide in it smiles and a^oMlity : 
For if thou put thy native aemdlaiioe on, 
Kot Erebus itself were dim enough 
To hide thee from ■pTevention.—J^iakespean, 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A £^rit^ yet a Woman too l—WonhuiotHL 

No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly demote. 
Bat some heart, though unknown, 
"Rdsponds unto his own.— LongfeOow. 

For his cluute muse employed her heaven-taught lyre 

Kone but the noblest jMi«9ions to inspire ; 

Not one immoral, one corrujs^ed thought, 

One line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.— ZonI lAUUion, 

FaL Either I mistake yoiir shape and rpi^v^-ng quite, 
Op else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite, 
0all*d Bobin Gfoodfellow : are you not he, 
That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern. 
And bootless make the breathless housewife chum; 
And sometimes make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Kislead night- wanderers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he i— Shakespeare. 

Poor dog 1 he was faithful and kind, to be sure. 

And he constantly loved me, although I was poor.— C^xmi^&a^. 
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Ant. You know me well ; and herein spent bat timit. 
To wind about my love with circumfftance : 
And out of doubt you do mo now more wrong, 
Id making question of my uttermost, 
Than if you had made waste of all I ha.ye.— Shakespeare. 

Juliet. O, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise vajriahle.—Shakeipeate, 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hoi)e, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick ui)on him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And,— when he thinks, good easy man, full sorely 
His greatness is a ripening,— nips his root. 
And then he falls, as I. do.— Shakespeare, 

Still seem as to my ohildhood^s sight 

A midway station, given 
Vor happy spirits to alight 

Betwixt the earth and h.e&ven.^Cixn^abdi, (2%e BcAnb(ya> 

Tben Ftmcy her magical pinions spread wide. 
And bade .the young dreamer in eostasy rise,— 

How far, far behind him the green waters glide. 

And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes.— iMmoiuf. 

His garb was ^mple, and his sandals worn ; 
His stature modeled with a "peifeet grace ; 
His countenance, the impress of a GK)d, 
Toached with the open innocenoe of a ohJld ; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 
111 the sereneiat noon ; his hair, unshorn, 
Veil to his shoulders ; and his curling beard 
The fullness of ^jfected manhood bore.— TVVHi. 

The sad and solemn Night 
Hbb yet her mt^itude of cheerfol fires ; 

The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retiree ; 
All through her ^ent watches, gliding slow, 

conizations come, and round the heavens, and 

With what a stately and mcijestio step 
That gloriouB oonstella,tion of the north 
Treads its eternal cirde I going forth 
Its princely way amongst the stars in slow 
And silent brightness.— TFofv. {Ursa Major,) 
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A BXLhstUtUe shines brightly as a king. 
Until a king be by : and then his state 
Bmpties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of w&teTS,— Shakespeare, 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the eaartli, 
The con^^^ted flower that never sets : 

Vaint oxlips.— Shelley. 

Bide on ! ride on in Trun^esty I 
The winged s<?wa'/rons of the sky 
Look down with Kad and wonderin^f eyOB 
To see the ap/^/oo^-Aing SacriJice.—MUmtm, 

€Ro. Now, lords, my choler being oveiUown 
WIQl walking once about the quadrsxigie^ 
X oome to talk of commonwealth affairs.— «6%ateqMaraL 

The quality of mercy is not strainVl; 
It dlQppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place hene&th.— Shakespeare, 

Vat Vreedom^s battle once begun, 
"Begueathed by bleeding Sire to Son, 
Though baffled oft is ever won.— BlynMk 

When pacing through the oaks he heard 
Sharp queries of the sentry-bird.— .fi^ra^raoik 

Tboa oomest in such a questionable shape 

Thatt I will speak to thee : I'll call thee, Hamlet 

And her sunny looks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece ; 
Whioh makes her seat of Belmont, Oolcho^ strand* 
And many Jasons come in quest of her. 
Of my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind pre^o^es me such thrift. 
That I should questioiilesa be fortuna,te,—8haiBe8pean, 



Tet it was not that ^a^ure had shed o'er the 

Hep purest of crystal and brightest of green : 

*Twa8 not her soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Ob. I no— it was something more exquisite still.— JftWfW. 

An elegant sufyteiency, content^ 

Retirement, rural quiet^ friendship, books. 

Base and alternate labor^ useful life, 

"Progressive t;irtue, and ap^^mving Heaven ir—TharMOn* 
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Bnc}«ranoe is the crotming quality,— LoweU. {CMumbm,) 

If he would de0pi«e me, I would forgive bim ; for if he love me to 
shall never reg^i^e hha.— Shakespeare, 

Kezt to the wiginaXm oS. a good «mtonce is the first quotes of it.—. 

Hrtue could see to do what virtue would 

^y her own nufiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea exnik^^MUton. 

Filled withywy, raipt^ inspiredL—OoOlnB. 

Ab foil, as -peitfect, in vile man that moume, 
As the ro^ seraph that adores and bums.—. 



And looks oomm^rdng with the skies. 
Thy rc^ soul sitting in thine eyes.— JUUton. 



The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rc?p^ure to the dreary void. 

The leafless dewr^ of the mind, 

The waste of feelings unem;?iio^ed.— >. 



And what is so rare as a day In June f—ZounflB. 
Old age oomes on apace to ravage all the cUme.^. 



SaGie should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that^s scarcely felt or seen. 

—Lady Mary Mortky MotUOQM. 

Jb ' mea t and noNeet ground on which people can live in truth; the ml 
wiCh the real ; a ground on which nothing is assumed^ but where they si>eak and 
think and do what they must because they are so and no otherwise.— ^fi^narKm. 

Society is like a lawn, where every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated^ and where the eye Is deligMed by the smiling twtfure of a velvet sur- 
faoe ; he, however, who would studj natwce in its wildness and variety must plvnge 
into the/orest, must explore the glen, must stem the ATTrent, and dare the pnd' 
pice, — JSifbiff, 

Kor ever shall the Muse^s eye 

TJnrap^ured greet thy beam:— 
77i«ne of jjHmeval prppA^cy, 

Be still the poefB theme \—CampbeB, (To the SaMowJi 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 

Our peace we'll ra^fy ; seal it with feasts,— 

Set on thffse.—Skakespeatrt, 
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Tbe riches of the cotmnonweaUh 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and culhxced. brain.— fFMtfter. 

Sore, He, that made us with such large disoDnne, 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That eajxtbility and godlike reaton 
To/^ut in us xoiMBed.— Shakespeare, 

The rose dl«^i^ a healing balm 

The beating pulse of pain to oalm.— JAorw. 

I admire the love of fui^ure in the Philoctetes. In reading those Jlne ApoitropheB 
to sleep, to the stars, rocks, mountains, and waves, I feel time passing away as 
an ebbing aea,— Emerson, 

But men may con^^rue things after their /oaUon 

Cftean from the pvaposQ of the things themselves.— <SAaibsqMar«. 

Dun, There^ no art. 
To find the mind^s con^^rtM^on in the taoe,—8haketpean. 

For, If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, ohapels had 
b^n churches, and poor men^s cottages, princes^ palaces. It is a good divine 
that foUowB his own inj8tructioj\&,—S?iakespeare, 

But it is doubtful yot, 
Whe*r Ceesar will come forth to-day, or no : 
For he is svperstitUyuB grown of late ; 
QjuUe from the main opinion he held onoe 
Ot fantasy^ of dreams, and ceremonies i 
It may be, these ap^rent prodiffieB^ 
The unaccustomed ^^rror of this night, 
And the •persuasion of his augurerBy 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. 



For there— the rose o'er crag or vale. 
Sultana of the Nightingale, 

The maid for whom his melody^ 
His thousand songs are heard on hifi^ 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale ; 
His queen, the garden queen, his Bose, 
Unbent by winds, unchilled by snows, 
Far from the winters of the "West, 
By every breeze and season blest, 
Eetums the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense hack to heaven ; 
And pxatefiil yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragr&nt sigh.— B^nw. 
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The ooBSummatioji of all former politioal wisdom; the trust of the present; 
the guide for all coming natioiiB.—Oeorg€ Bancrqft. {TJu Federal Constitution.) 

And had that air of superciliouB aasumption which is never seen in the true 
ffmtk(znjBaL,^Irving. 

And hurrying came on the dQ/Sm^eless land 

The inn<r0'ent waters with tumultuous vo&r.—LonsifeUow, 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
lilke a pAantasma, or a hideaua dream : 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man. 
Like to a little kingdom, Buyers then 
The nature of an insurrection.—Shakespeare, 

FosthvmouB glories 1 an^e^-like collection 1 

Upraised from seed or bulb, inferred in earth. 
To me ye are a type of resurrection 

And second birth.— £^000 Smith, {Th§ Flow&n^ 

iJoB I the loft^ city 1 and 2las 1 
The trebly-hundred triumphs 1 and the day 
"When Brutus made the dagger^s edge surpasB 
The congt^eror's sword in bearing /flme away! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and "Virgil's lay. 
And liivy's pictured page I— but these shall be 
Her resurrection I all beside— decoy. 
Alas for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Bome was free I— •^jynnk 

JP&r. Yon king's to nie, like my father's i^ic^ure. 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun, for them to rc?'^once. 
Kone, that beheld him, but, like lesser lights. 
Did vail their crowns to his stipre?naoy.—Shakespeaf9m 

And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.— Emerson, 

There is a healthful hardiness about r^al c^i^mty that never dreads oointaet 
and communion with others, however humble. It is only spuriGua pride that is 
mordid and sensitive and shrinks from every to?fc/i. I was pleased to see the man- 
ner in which they would conwrse with the peasantry about those rural conosms 
and field sports in which the <7enflemen of this cwinfry so much delight. In these 
conversations there was neither hoiightineas on the one part nor sercility on the 
other; and you wc. only reminded of the di^erence of rank by the habitual 
respect of the peasant.— /n>inflr. 
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Oome, sammer t;i«itant, attach 
To my reed-roof your nest of clay, 
And let my ear your music catch, 
IiOW twittering underneath the thatch. 
At the gray dawn of day. 

—Charlotte Smith, (The SwaBow,) 

Lostl lostl loetl 

A ff^m of countless pHoe^ 
Cfut from the living rock, 

And graved in Paradise. 

—Mrs. Sigoumey, (A Lost Doff^ 

And feel ourselves a link in that QntaU 

That binds all ages past with all that are to be.— Zotoaff. 

Sees no con/i^ous palace rear its head. 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed 

No costly lord the sumptuaua IxmquQt deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal.—CMd8mith, 

The mind of the echotar, if you would have it large and liberal^ should come 
in contact with other ToindB.— Longfellow. 

Long as the watch-towers of our croumlesa Queen 

FYont the broad oceans that she sits between, 

May her proud sons their plighted faith maintoin. 

And guard unbroken Union's lengthening chain,— 

Union, our peaceful sovereign, she alone 

Can make or keep the Western world our own }r— Holmes. 

Knowest thou, Iiorenzo, what a friend contoins? 
As bees mix'd nectar draw from fragrant flowers, 
80 men from friendship, wisdom and delight.— ITwnfl'. 

Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barcan desert pierce ; 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where roUs the Oregon, and hears no eotindt 
Save his own dashings. —-Bryaw^. 

Ay, so sus^n*d, 
She battled onward, nor compkAn'^d, 

Tho' friends were fewer; 
And while she toiled for daily /are, 
A little crutch upon the stair 

Was music to Yaev.— Locker. 

Kath, Where did you study all this goodly speech? 
Pet. It is extempore, from my motheT-wit.—Shakeepears, 
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If I could temporize with my a^A^on, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder i>alate. 
The like allayment could I give my grief: 
My love admits no gualif ying droes : 
Kg more my grief, in such a preciouB loss. 



80 live, that, when thy sumiTions comes to join 
The innf/m^rable caravan, that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the ^t/orry-slave at night, 
BxMrged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and sootbed 
By an ui\^a/tering trust, apprxxxch thy grave 
Like one who wraps the e^raj^ery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pheasant dreams.—. 

They know not, as the mind unfoldw. 

How hard it is to win 
The little heart to cling to good. 

And shun the wasrs of sin ; 
Th^ reck not of the awful charge. 

Amid a world of strife. 
To train a ^ant for the skies. 

An heir of endless life.— i^. JMy. 

Ko degree of knowledge attainable by man is able to set him above the want 
of hourly asffotence, or to extinguish the desire of fond endearments and tender 
oOi^ousness ; and therefore no one should think it unnecessary to learn those 
arts by which friendship may be gained.— i>r. aamud Jotmaon, 

Most potmty grofoe^ and reverendi ^i^iors. 

My very nMe and ap;>ro»'d good masters,- 

That I have ta^en away this old man^s daughter. 

It is most true ; true, I have worried her 

The very head and/w«t of my offending 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speeob. 

And little blessed with the set phrase of peace ; 

For since these arms of mine had seven years^ pitll. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have nsVl 

Their dearest acHon in the tented, field : 

And little of this great world can I speak, 

More than pertoins to feata of broil and te/tle ; 

And therefore little shall I grai^ my cat»e, 

In speaking for myself : Yet, by your jTradous poMenoe, 

I will a round unvamish'd tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 

What coiiJ?//ati()n, and what miglity magick, 

(For such proreeflfing I am chargVl withal,) 

I won his daughter with.— -SAoAespearj. 
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Ixush. Here are lettffr& for you. 
Post. Their ^«nor good, I trust 

There was no por^«n/ in the sky, 

No shadow on the round bright sun ; 
With light, and mirth, and mefody, 

The long, fair summer days came orL.—WhiJUier. 

The questkion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not «B^tMited, 
wherein he was worthy; nor his o^ewces en/orced, for which he sul/«red death. 

Shapes inde^«rmi/mte that gleam and fade, 
As shadows passing into deeper shade 

Sink and elud^ the sight.— iong/y&w. 

The evil that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft in^^rred with their bones.— /SAoAflQiMW. 

Hence had he learned the meaning of all winds. 

Of blasts of every tone ; and, oftentimes. 

When others heeded not, he heard the South 

Make subterraneous music, like the noise 

Of bagpipers on dis^an^ Highland hills.— TFofYi8tM)fC^ 

Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ; and do ooxdeBt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 
As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Oontend against thy valoyjx.—ahakMipeare, 

Ye bright mosaics, that with storied beauty 

The floor of nature's temple tessdlatey 
What numerovLB eTnUems of instructive duty 
YoTir forms create 1 

—Horace SmUh. {Bynm to the Fiowtn,) 

A present deity f they shout around : 

▲ present deity/ the vaulted roofs rebound: 

With rawshed ears 

The monarch hears, 

AasttmeQ the god^ 

AXfects to nod. 
And seems to shake the sphereB^—Dryden. {AlexanderU FBOti,) 

In vain her citron groves Italia boasts, 

Or Po the balsam of his weeping trees ; 
In vain Arabia's anwiatic comti 

7ln<rfure the pinions of the pasnng hvGQze.—Cmopsr. 
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It is as hard for most characterB to stay at their own average point in all com- 
panies as for a thermometer to say 65° for twenty-four hours together.— Xauwff. 

A.Tpproachy thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this 7%«rmopylfiB?* 
These waters bltie that round you lavet 

Oh servile offspring of the free— 
"Pronounce what eea^ what shore is this? 
The gulf, the rook of Salamis I— Byron. 

The hills, 
Book-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the oofes, 
Stretching in pensive quietneaa between ; 
The wn^rable woods ; rivevB that move 
In majesty ; and the com/^toimng brooks. 
That make the meadow green ; and, poured loimd all. 
Old ocean^s gray and m«towcholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn deoor&tiouB all 
Of the great tomb of m&n.— Bryant. 

Then, all his youthful paradise around, 
And all the broad and boundless mainland, lay 
Cooled by the intermi/iable wood, that frowned 
O'er mound and vale, where never summer ray 
Glanced, till the strong tornado broke his way 
Through the gray giants of the silvan wild ; 
Yet many a sheltered glade, with blossoms gay. 
Beneath the showery sky and sunshine mild. 
Within the shaggy arms of that dark/orest smiled.~i9lrifaN& 

* The narrow pass of Thennopylse witnessed one of the snblimest acts of bifltefy. On 
the invasion of Greece by Xerxes with an army of four millions of men, Leonldas, the Spartan, 
was dispatched in baste to Thermopylae to hold the Peraians in check while the coontry rallied 
its forces for the supreme effort which it resolved to make. His instructions were to hold 
the pass until relieved. With but three hundred Spartans and a thousand Platseans he met 
the invading host in the pass, and checked it, inflicting upon it a loss of ten thousand men. 
Before the engagement, he was told that the enemy were so numerous that their arrows shut 
out the light of the sun. He replied with Spartan brevity : " All the better ; we can then 
fight them in the shade." To a herald who demanded his armn, he said : " Tell your king 
that if he desires our weapons it will be necessary for him to come and get them.** A traitor 
revealed to the Persian monarch a mountain path in the rear. When Leonldas saw the lines 
of men filing over the mountain, he knew that all was lost but an opportunity to die grandly. 
Hastily dismissing his allies to help their countrymen on fairer fields, he and his three hundred 
Spartans prepared to obey their orders literally, to hold the pass until relieved. In the brief 
period left them they bathed their bodies and carefully oiled thehr locks as for a festival. Then 
singing, they awaited the onset from which not one of them was to come forth alive. The 
surging myriads came upon them fVom both directions ; but with back to back they fought 
as lions at bay, aiming only to make their last stroke as destructive as possible ; and before 
the last hero had given up his breath, other thousands of the invaders had been CMised to bite 
the dost. A commemorative pillar was erected on the spot bearing this inscription : 

^' Stranger, say at Sparta that we lie here in obedience to her orders." 
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They linger by the Doon's low trees, 

And pastoral Nith, and wooded Ayr, 
And round thy sepulchera^ Dumfries 1 

The ix>et*B tomb is there.— Halleck. (Bums,) 

ICinerva, the int^en^ress of the Jlute^ 
"Blmig it aside when she her face surp«^ed 
DiBtortod. in the fountain as she played.— Zon^t^aSow. 

A year has gone, as the tortoise goes, 
Heavy and slaw.— WiUtier, 

8be loves to pace the wild sea-shore— 

Or drop her wandering fingers o'er 

The bosom of some chorded shell : 

Her touch will make it apeak as well 

As ij\fafU Hermes made 

That tortoise, in its own de«pito. 

Thenceforth in Heaven a shape star-bright l—Avbrey de VHf^ 

Look forth upon the esurth : her thousand plants 
Are smitten ; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Taints in the field beneath the torrid blaze.— ^r^on^. 

If thou dost find him ^roo^able to us, 

"Baaeourskge him, and tell him all our reasojia^-Shakespeare, 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Kever pray more.— Shtikespeare. 

Thence what the lofty grave traged.iB,na tanght 

In C%orus or /amWok, teachers best 

Of iworal pmdence^ with delight remi?ed. 

In britf ««fi^entious precepte, while they treat 

Of fate and chance, and change in human life; 

High actions and high po^^ons best describmg.—JHUon. 

Nor any tale of tragic fate 

Which history shudders to relate.— Moore, 

TCIb a bower of Arcadian sweets. 

Where Flora is still in her prime^ 
AfortreBB to which she retreats 

JProm the cruel assaults of the clime.— CtMfjMr. 

Now like moonlight waves recreating 

To the shore, it dies along; 
Now like angry surges meeting, 

Breaks the mingled tide of aong.— Moore. 
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Then the past age before mo came, 

When *inid the lightning^s sweep, 
Thy isle with its baaailic frame, 
And every column wreathed with flame. 
Burst from the boiling deep.— iSMA^. 

Archly the maiden smiled, and with eyes oveminning with laughter, 
Said in a tremuloxiB voice, ** Why don't you si>eak for yourself, John?" 

The intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign, shore, 
Clond^mned to climb his f/^m/i^ain-cliffis no more. 
If chance he hears the song so sweetly wild. 
Which on those cliffs his iiVant hours beguiled, 
Melts at the long lost tfoenes that round him rise. 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sigha.^Boffers, 

Kight closed around the conqfteror^B way, 
And lightnings showed the distant hiU, 

Where those who lost that dreadful day. 

Stood few and faint, but /6ar^^ stilL— lfiW»«L 

With of/mngs of devotion 

Shipa from the isles shall mteet. 

To pour the wealth of ocean 

In trttute at His teet.—M(mtgomirp, 

Bat who his hum&n heart has laid 

To Nature's bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 

To love a tribute dearer f—WMttier, (Bwm^ 

Por every gentle deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of Tetrilmtion and undying •pain.^JUmgftttim, 

Think, O my soul, could dying men 

One lavished hour re^rfoce, 
Though si)ent in tears, and i>ass'd in pain, 

What treasures they would give,— Hannah Mbn, 

A gray old man, the third and last, 

Sang in cathedraiiB dim and vast^ 

While the mc^estio organ rolPd 

OonM^on from its mouths of gold.— Zonjj/MlNP. 

We find within these souls of ours 

Some wild germs of a higher birth. 
Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowei« 

Whose /raw/rance fills the earth.— Xozo^a. 
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Thoa art my tropics and mine Italy ; 
To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime ; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time : 

Not in mid June the golden-ouirassed bee 
Veels a more summer-like warm ratdshment 
In the white lily's breezy tent^ 
SiB fragrant Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow cireleB burst. 

—LoweU. (To a DandtHon,) 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophieB of a conqueror,— Halleck. 

iSnwible men eu^ very rare. A sengible man does not brag, a,voUia introducing 
the names of his cr^itable companions, omita himself as AoMtually as another 
man obtrudes himself in the disoot^r^e, and is content with putting his fact or 
thane sknjfly on its ground.— .£^n^Mm. 

Yet there, perhaps, may darker aoenea ohirude 

Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood; 

There shall he pause with Aorrent brow, to rate 

What millions died— that Ceesar might be great I 

Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, 

Karoh^d by their Charles to Dnieper's swampy Bhore.^CbmfiM. 

Meanwhile th' ^^^mal eye, whose sight discerns 
Ahstrusest thoughts, from forth his holy mount. 
And from within the golden lamps that bum 
Nightly before him saw, without their light, 
Befefilon rising.— JIfl/ftyi. 

MKfO. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in eholer ; and, haply, with his ^mneheon 
may strike at you. FrofoAre him that he may : for, even out of that, will I cause 
these of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose Q^ua/iflcation shall come into no true taste again, 
bat by the displanting of Csbbio.— Shakespeare. 

Ant, Fanish : or I shall give thee thy desertdng, 
And blemish CsBsar's triumph. Let him take thee, 
/tifi hoist thee up to the shouting iY^ians : 
Vollow his chariot, like the greatest sx)ot 
Of all thy sex ; most mcnster-Uke^ be shewn 
For poor'st diwlnw/ives, to dolts.— Shakespeare, 

Wherever fountain or fresh cwrrent flow^ 
Against the eastern ray, trans^wcent, jowre. 
With touch etherial of heav'n's flery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refreshed ; nor envied them the grape. 
Whose heads that ^ur&ulent ligiH>r fills with fumes.— MUton, 
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Ko, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
Afi the mrv-flowQT turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turned when he rose.-^Moore, 

Mar, Wherefore rejoice? What congtiest brings he home? 
What tributajn^QB follow him to Rome, 
To grace in captive bonds his chariot- wheels ? 
You blocks, you stones, you worse than ^^ra^eless things } 
O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Borne, 
Knew you not Pompey ? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb'd up to walls and InittlemeiiiB, 
To towcTB and windows, yea, to cAiwney-tops, 
Your In/onts in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with pc^ent ea^pec^ation, 
To see great Pomi)ey pass the streets of Borne ; 
And, when you saw his chariot but Bpgpear^ 
Have you not made an universal shout, 
That Tiber trembled, underneath her banks, 
To hear the rei>^ication of your sounds, 
Made in her concave shores? 
And do you now put on your best at^reJ 
And do you now cull out a holiday? 
And do you now strew flowers in his way. 
That comes in triumph over Pompey's blood ^—Shdhespeimt, 

Ijo 1 the poor Indian I whose un^t^^^d mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind.— i^tQML 

Sbr, faithful to its sacred page, 

Heaven stiU rebuilds thy span, 
Nor lets the type grow*pale with age 

That first spake peace to man. 

^Cam^piUa, {To the BaMdw.) 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom^s best and bravest friend; 

That tyrant was Miltiades 1 

Oh I that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind 1 

8uoh chains as his were sure to bind.—. 



These scenes^ their story not' unknown. 

Arise, and make again your own; 

Snatch from the ashes of your ^res 

The embei-s of the former flres; 

And he who in the strife eJ7>fres 

Will add t/) their's a name of fear 

That Tyranny shall quake to hear, 

And leave his sons a hope, n fanw^ 

They too will rather die than shame.— 5yro». 
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A mighty vnison of streams ! 

Of all her Voicos, One !— Wordsioofth, 

The undulAtioTi sinks and sweUs 

Along the stony parapeX&^ 
And far away the floating bells 

Tinkle upon the flsher^s nets. 

80 in majestic cogence rise and fall 
The mighty ?/««/ulation8 of thy song, 
O fldghtless bard, England^s MeBonides.— . 



As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurua lideSi 
Pour forth their po/ndoua youth about the hive 
In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flonrars 
Hy to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
(The subwrfi of their straw-built citadel^ 
Kew rubb'd with balm, ea::pa^iate and ooi\^ 
Their state atfaira.—MUton. 

Onward, methinks, and diligently slow. 
The firm connected &///wark seems to grow. 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 
Scoops out an empin\ and usurps the shore.— Qofeftwtft, 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o^er his htOW« 
He falls to such perusal of my face. 
As he would draw it.— Shakespeare. 

Thou lingering star, with lessening iflQf, 
That lov^st to greet the early mom. 

Again thou tisher'^st in the day 

My Mary from my soul was torn.*-. 

When I think upon the childless. 

How I sorrow for the gloom 
That per»acfes the silent chambers 

Of their still and joyless home I 
They do not hear the gleesome somid 

Of infant txncoH sweet, 
The gush of /airy laughter, 

Or the tread of tiny feet.— i&». Attbtfk 

Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form 
Et7araishing amid the Btorm..— Bums, 
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A drowsy, dreamy injluence seems to hang i>yer the land, and to perocute the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched by a high Gtorman 
doctor during the early days of the settlement, -/n'inj;. 

But plettfiures are like poppies spread. 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shsd; 
Or like the snowfall in the river, 
A moment white— then rnelts for ever.^Burtu, 

HIb vital Spirit^ like the light, -perfHtdeB 
All nature, breathing round the air of heaven, 
And spreading o^er the troubled sea of life 
A "halcyon calm..— Wilcox. 

So. full of valovLT that they smote the air 
F6r breathing in their faces ; beat the ground 
Eor kissing of their feet ; yet always bending 
Toward their jtro^eGt.— Shakespeare. 

There is not in the wide world a vaUe^ so sweet, 

Ab that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 

Oh 1 the last rays of feeling and life must detpor^, 

SSre the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart.— JfiWfVi 

Vor words, like noAire, half veneal 

And half conceal the soul within.— T^MnfMN^ 

Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray 

In lifers more low but happier way, 

Tis under name which veils my power, 

Nor falsely t'ei^— for Stirling's tower 

Qt yore the name of Snowdoun claims. 

And Normans call me James Fitz-James.— iSiBOtti. 

When ^ence from 6>va/ion's face 

EncAa/i/ment's veil withdraws. 
What lovely visions yield their place 

To cold material laws l—CampdeU. (lb tha BaM&m^ 

And ^s because man useth so amiss 

Her dearest blessings, Nature seemeth sad ; 

Else why should she, in such fresh hour as tlliE^ ' 

Not lift the veil^ in rei^^^tion glad. 

From her fair face Y—Dana. 



The harp at Nature^s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play ; 

The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died a,way.—WMttier* 
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And there, uplifted like a i)asHing cloud 
That pauses on a mountain Ki/mmit high, 

Monte Casino^s convent rears its proud 

And vener&ble walls a^^ainst the sky.— Longfi^low, 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, 

But winter lingering chills the lap of 'May.^OokUmUh. 

They are, in truth, but shadows of /oc^— t'^risimilitudes, not verities— or sitting 
but upon the remote edges and outskirts of history.— Lamb, 

Bass. In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot his fellow of the self -same flight 
The self -same way, with more axXi^ed watch, 
To find the other forth : and, by ad?^^/*ring both, 
I oft found both —ifhakespeare. 

Solan. Believe me, sir, had I such venture forth, 
The better part of my al^ecftons would 
Be with my hopes abroad. I should be still 
Plucking the grass, to know where sits the wind ; 
Peering in mai)s for portB, and piers^ and roads. 
And every ol^ject that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt. 
Would make me sad.— Shakespeare. 

"While I was yet looking down upon the gravestones, I was roused by the 
sound of the oWey clock, Teverbera.ting from buttress to buttress, and echoing 
among the doistera. It is almost startling to hear this warning of departed time 
sounding among the tombs, and telling the lapse of the hour, which, like a billow, 
has rolled us onward toward the gra,ye.— Irving. 

Notoriety may be acAfered in a narrow sphere, but fame demandB for its evi- 
denoe a more distant and prolonged reverb0ra,tioii.^Lowell. 

The silence of the place was like a sleep. 

So full of rest it seemed ; each pacing tread 

Was a rewrfieration from the deep 

B/ecesses of the ages that are desid.— Longfellow. (Monte Casino.) 

See, there Parnassus lifts his head of snow ; 

See at his foot the cool Cephissus flow ; 

There Ossa rises ; there Olympus towers ; 

Between them. Tempo breathes in beds of flowers. 

Forever verda.nt ; and there Peneus glides 

Throuprh laurels, whispering on his shady aides.— Plerpont. 

One does not need to fidvertiae the squirrels where the nut-trees are.— loMwff. 
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When lovers meet in iidrerfie hour, 

*Ti8 like a Hiiii-^limi>se through a shower, 

A watefy ray, an in«^ant seen, 

The darkly-closing clouds between.— iSooW. 

So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill Skdversity ; in some lone walk 

Of life she rears her head, 

Obscured and unobserved. 

—ff. Kirke White. {To an Early FHmnee.) 

When a friend in kindness tries 
To show you where your error lies, 
Cont^rton does but more incense, 
Pert;er*eness is your whole d^erme.—Siif^ft, 

Inverted in the tide, 
Stand the gray rocks, and /rambling shadows throw. 
And the fair trees look over, side by side, 

And see themselves helow. —LongftUow, 

In vain Cephisus sighs to save. 

The swain that loves his watery mead, 

And weeps to see his reddening wave, 

And mourns for his perwe/ted B/eed.—Langhom$, 

Sweet are the uses of adversity^ 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a predoua jewel in his head ; 

And this our life exempt from pubhc haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, boolcs in the running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,— Shake^peart, 

Simplicity in Attic vest, 

And inwocence with candid breast. 

And clear nndavnted eye.— Mrs. Barbauld, 

Hark 1 the vesper bell is stealing 
0*er the waters soft and clear ; 

Nearer yet and nearer ^o/ing, 

And now bursts upon the eair.— Moore. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives ntUime, 
And de;?arrtng, leave behind us 

Foot-prints on the sands of Xinve.—Lonqfdlow, 

No zephyr fondly *'/(*s the mountain's breast. 

But me^ew-s glare, and stormy t^looms invest — Cfoldsmith, 
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OeneraHy and properly known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was 
given it, we are told, in former days by the good housewives of the adjacent 
ymrUry, from the inw^crate propensity of their husbands to linger about the viUa/ge 
tavern on market days.— Irving. 

O, now you weep ; and, I perceive^ you feel 

The dint of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Ixx)k you here, 

Here is himself, marr'd, as you see, with traitoTB.— Shakespeare, 

Ari. Safely in harbour 
Is the king's ship ; in the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
From the 8till-?'ca?'d Berraoothes, there she's hid : 
The WMiriners all under hatches stow'd ; 
Whom, with a charm join'd to their suf/«r'd labour. 
Have left asleep. —Shakespeare. 

I pass the leafy colonnade. 

Where level branches of the plane 
Above me weave a roof of shade 

Imperious to the sun and rain. 

As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch divine 

Of noble natures gone.— Lowell. 

Men, You have stood your /imitation ; and the /riftunes 
Esidue you with the people's voice : 'Refnains, 
That, in the ofjlcial marks mvested, you 
Anon do meet the sena.te.— Shakespeare. 

A stately sqitadron of snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, conwying 
whole fleets of duoka.— Irving. 

As the reflection of a light 

Between two burnished mirrore gleams. 

Or lamx)S ujwn a bridge at night 

Stretch on and on before the sight., 

Till the long vista endless seems.-Zongfellow. 

It is obt^ious that theory alone can never make a good artist ; and it is equally 
obvious that practice unaided by theory can never correct errors, but must establish 
them..— Mrs. Emma WiUard. 

Tell us, how of old our saintly mothers 

Schooled themselves by vigil, fast, and prayer. -Kingsley: 
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O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others mg uh ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 
And foolish noiion.—Burnn. 

The near /torizon tempts to rest in vain. 
Thou, faithful tfentitiel^ dost never quit 
Thy long: appointed watch ; but, sleepless still. 
Dost guard the fixed light of the unitwv»e, 
And bid the north forever know itH place. 

— Wuff. {Ursa Major,) 

A ruddy drop of rnanly blood 

The surging sea outweighs.— .^wtww. 

A power is on the earth and in the air 

From which the vital spirit phrinks afi-aid, 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the hot steam and from the fiery glare.— Bryant, 

Thfiy never knew how kindness grows 

A vigii and a care. 
Nor watched beside the heart's repose 

In sUence and in itrayer.—BiUwer. 

Some, that will evermore peep through their eyee, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper ; 

And other of such i^negar anpect^ 

That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile. 

Though Nestor swear the jest be langh&ble. —Shakespeaf€, 

Cm, I will rather sue to be despised^ than to deceive so good a comf/7a/}«?er, with 
80 slight, so drunken, and indiscre^^ an officer. Drunk? and speak parrot? and 
squabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustian with one's own shadow?— O thou 
invisible spirit of wine^ if thou hast no name to be known by, let us call thee— 
devil \—8hdhe»pear€. 

• 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous ; 

For Hector, in his blaze of wrath, submrides 

To tender oliJectB ; but he, in heat of action. 

Is more vindictive than jealonB love : 

They call him Troilus; and on him erect 

A Mcond hope, as fairly built as "Kector.—Shakespean, 

Why so slow, 
Omtle and ^x)luble spirit of the air? 
O come, and breathe upon the fainting earth 
Coolness and Ufe.— Bryant. {The Summer Wind,) 
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All the earth and air 

With thy txnee is loud. 
As when the night is hare, 
From one lone cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

SheUey. {To a Skylark.) 

Ham, How BLbsolute the knave is 1 we must speak hy the card, or equivocation 
will undo •aB,—Shakefipe€tre. 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove, 

They answer and prowke each otlier's song.— Coleridge. 

The hint malo^w/ent, the look ohlique, 

The oh?>ious satire^ or implied dislike.— fTan/ui/^ More, 

I am a woman, 
And the ineurgent demon of my nature 
That made me brave the oracle, rero^ 
At pity and compasgion.— Longfellow. (Paruiora.) 

The Spring is here— the delicskte-tooted May, 

With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers I 

And with it comes a thirst to be away. 

Wasting in wood-paths its voltiptuoua hours— 

A. feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Besfless to soar above these perishing thlngB.—WUUs, 

Nor aught so good, but, sfcrain'd from that fair use, 
Sevolts from true birth, stumbling on Skbtise.— Shakespeare, 

Say, that she rail,— why, then, I'll tell her plain, 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale; 

Say, that she frown,— 111 say, she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly washed with dew ; 

Say, she be mute^ and will not speak a word, — 

Then, I'll commend her voluhility^ 

And say— she uttereth piercing eloquenoe.— Shakespeare, 

Defwfion borrows Music's tone. 

And Music takes dewfton's wing; 
And, like the bird that hails the sun. 

They soar to heaven, and soaring sing.^ffiMI. 

St a Boman citizen had been asked if he did not fear that the conqueror ot 
Ghtol might establiah a throne upon the rwins of public liberty ^ he would have 
instantly repeUed the unjust inwwwation. Yet Greece fell ; Csesar x>assed the Rubi- 
con, and the i^o^riotic arm even of Brutus could not preserve the liber^ee of his 
defied country.—Eenry Clay, 
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Thou losest labour; 
Ab easy may^st thou the intrertch&nt air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 
liot fall thy blade on vitlnerahle crests ; 
I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman 'bam.—Shakespeare. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise again : 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded^ writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshipers.— Br^on^, 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
Ab the best gem upon her zcm^.—Emeinon., 

But this new ew^mor 
Awakes me all the enrolled jT^nalties, 
Which have, like unsecured armour, hung by the wall 
So long, that nineteen eod^iacs have gone round, 
And none of them been ytoxm.—Shakegpeare, 



WEBSTER'S NEW 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 

Based on the New International Dictionary, 
thus conforming to the best present usage. 

Three volumes alike in general plan, character, and typog- 
raphy, but varying in size, scope, fullness of treatment, and 
price. Each has been made as complete as the limitations 
permit, A comparison with other dictionaries of similar 
grades will show the superior merits and greater usefulness of 
these genuine WEBSTER SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY ;j;i.5o 

WITH THUMB INDEX J 1 . 8o 

70,000 Words and Phrases. 1,000 Illustrations. 864 Pages. 6^x8^ ins. 

Presents the largest number of words and phrases ever includ- 
ed in a school dictionary . The wide scope of its vocabulary, 
the clearness of its etymologies, the simplicity and accuracy 
of its definitions, the nicety of its synonyms, the authority of 
its spelling and pronunciation, and the helpfulness of its supple- 
mental tables have given this volume a great vogue, not merely 
in secondary schools but in grammar schools and colleges as well. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY. .. 90 cents 

45,000 Words and Phrases. 900 Illustrations. 720 Pages. S%^7H *"*• 
Carefully planned to meet the needs of all the elementary 
grades and other schools in which etymologies are not taught. 
It contains all words found in the school texts generally used, 
and includes the technical expressions of ordinary business and 
words used in elementary science. Unusual attention is devoted 
to making a word's meanings clear to immature minds, especially 
by the use of illustrative sentences or phrases and by discrimi- 
nating synonymies. Inflected forms are given when irregular. 

SHORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 60 cents 

35,000 Words and Phrases. Fully Illustrated. 544 Pages. 5/^*7 ins. 
In spite of its small size, this book presents a very large 
fund of useful information concerning not only common words 
but technical and scientific terminology and up-to-date words 
needed by elementary pupils. It is unique among smaller 
dictionaries in making clear grammatical difficulties. 
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BROOKS'S 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

By STRATTON D. BROOKS, President, University of 
Oklahoma, formerly Superintendent of Schools, Boston, 
Mass. 

Book One. $0.75 Book Two. |f i.oo 



BOOK One meets the high school requirements for the 
first two years in composition and rhetoric. Both in 
the oral and in the written work, emphasis is placed on 
the thought side of composition, to which form, although 
shown to be important, is made secondary. The pupil is 
trained how to think as the first condition of progress in 
writing. The many themes covering narration and description, 
and the adequate number in exposition and argumentation, 
give the pupil the confidence which comes from frequent 
repetition of an exercise. Each theme difl^ers from the one 
preceding it by a single point on which, for the time being, 
the greatest emphasis is laid. The subjects suggested for 
themes are those in which high school pupils are interested. 
The logical arrangement of material is subordinated to the 
needs of the pupils. 

^ Book Two is intended for the third and fourth years in 
secondary schools, and treats of the four forms of discourse 
— narration, description, exposition, and argumentation — in 
a comprehensive manner. It includes a review of grammar, 
and chapters on poetry, the drama, essay, lyric, epic, and 
novel. Adequate attention is devoted to letter writing, and 
to short themes of various types, both oral and written. The 
student is taught to express his ideas with simplicity, accuracy, 
and fullness; to read critically, and to reason soundly. The 
principles treated in the text are illustrated by selections from 
the best literature, and are afterwards applied in a carefully 
graded series of written themes. 
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THE .GATEWAY SERIES 

of English Texts for Admission to College 

♦ Henry Van Dyke, General Editor 

Addison's Sir Roger de Coverlcy Papers (Winchester) jlo.40 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation (MacDonald) , , .35 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, ICeats, and Brow:;- 

iNG — Selections (Copeland and Rideout) ... .40 

Carlyle's Essay on Burns (Mims) .35 

Coleridge's Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner(Woodberry) .30 

Emerson's Essays — Selections (Van Dyke) .... .35 

Franklin's Autobiography (Smyth) ....... .40 

Gaskell's Cranford (Rhodes) .40 

George Eliot's Silas Marner (Cross) .40 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, and the Deserted 

Village (Tufts) .45 

Irving' s Sketch-Book — Selections (Sampson) ... .45 

Lamb's Essays of Elia — Selections (Genung) . ... 440 

Lincoln, Selections from (Draper) .35 

Macaulay's Addison (McClumpha) .35 

Macaulay's Milton (Gulick) .35 

Macaulay's Addison and Johnson (McClumpha and 

Clark) .45 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson (Clark) .35 

Milton's Minor Poems (Jordan) .35 

Scott's Ivanhoe (Stoddard) .50 

Scott's Lady of the Lake (Alden) .40 

Shakespeare's As You Like It (Demmon) .... .35 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar (Mabie) .35 

Shakespeare's Macbeth (Parrott) .40 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice (Schelling) ... .35 
Stevenson's Inland Voyage and Travels with a Don- 
key (Blakely) .40 

Tennyson's Idylls of the IQng — Selections (Van Dyke) . 3 5 

Tennyson's Princess (Bates) .40 

Washington's Farewell Address, and Webster's First 

Bunker Hill Oration (Pine) .30 
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NEW ROLFE SHAKESPEARE 

Edited by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, Litt.D. 
40 volumes, each, I0.56 



THE popularity of Rolfe's Shakespeare has been extraor- 
dinary. Since its first publication in 1870-83 it has 
been used more widely, both in schools and colleges, and 
by the general reading public, than any similar edition ever 
issued. It is to-day the standard annotated edition of 
Shakespeare for educational purposes. 

^ As teacher and lectu^jer Dr. Rolfe has been constantly in 
touch with the recent notable advances made in Shakespearian 
investigation and criticism ; and this revised edition he has 
carefully adjusted to present conditions. 
^ The introductions and appendices have been entirely re- 
written, and now contain the history of the plays and poems ; 
an account of the sources of the plots, with copious extracts 
from the chronicles and novels from which the poet drew 
his material; and general comments by the editor, with 
selections from the best English and foreign criticism. 
^ The notes are very full, and include all the historical, 
critical, and illustrative material needed by the teacher, as well 
as by the student, and general reader. Special features in the 
notes are the extent to which Shakespeare is made to explain 
himself by parallel passages from his works ; the frequent Bible 
illustrations; the full explanations of allusions to the manners 
and customs of the period ; and descriptions of the localities 
connected with the poet's life and works. Attention is given 
to Shakespeare's grammar and metre, and to textual varia- 
tions when these are of unusual importance and interest. 
^ New notes have also been substituted for those referring 
to other volumes of the edition, so that each volume is now 
absolutely complete in itself. The pictorial illustrations are 
all new, those retained from the old edition being re-engraved. 
The form of the books has also been modified, the page being 
made smaller to adjust them to pocket use. 
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HALLECK'S NEW 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M. A„ LL.D., author 
of History of English Literature, History of American 
Literature, and Psychology and Psychic Culture. 

I1.3O 



THIS New English Literature preserves the qualities 
which have caused the author's former History of Eng- 
lish Literature to be so widely used; namely, suggest- 
iveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, and power to awaken 
thought-and to stimulate the student to further reading. Though 
critical, it is written with a keen appreciation of the average 
pupil's mind, and a sympathy as delightful as it is rare. 
^ Here are presented the new facts which have recently been 
brought to light, and the new points of view which have been 
adopted More attention is paid to recent writers. The 
present critical point of view concerning authors, which has 
been brought about by the new social spirit, is reflected. Many 
new and important facts concerning the Elizabethan theater 
and the drama of Shakespeare's time are incorporated. Such 
important recent writers as Meredith, Hardy, Swinburne, and 
Kipling receive adequate treatment. An entire chapter is devot- 
ed to showing how the new literature already produced in the twen- 
tieth century reveals the thoughts and ideals of this generation. 
^ Other special features are the unusually detailed Suggested 
Readings that follow each chapter, suggestions and references 
for a literary trip to England, historical introductions 
to the chapters, careful treatment of the modern drama, and 
a new and up-to-date bibliography. 

^ Over 200 pictures selected for their pedagogical value and 
their unusual character appear in their appropriate places in 
connection with the text. The frontispiece, in colors, shows the 
performance of an Elizabethan play in the Fortune Theater. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 

LITERATURE 

By REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A., Principal, Male 

High School, Louisville, Ky. 

$1.2S 



A COMPANION volume to the author's History of Eng- 
lish Literature. It describes the greatest achievemeiUs 
in American literature from colonial times to the pres- 
ent, placing emphasis not only upon men, but also upon liter- 
ary movements, the causes of which are thoroughly investi- 
gated. Further, the relation of each period of American 
literature to the corresponding epoch of English literature 
has been carefully brought out — and each period is illumin- 
ated by a brief survey of its history. 

^ The seven chapters of the book treat in succession of 
Colonial Literature, The Emergence of a Nation (1754- 
1809), the New York Group, The New England Group, 
Southern Literature, Western Literature, and the Eastern 
Realists. To these are added a supplementary list of less 
important authors and their chief works, as well as A Glance 
Backward, which emphasizes in brief compass the most im- 
portant truths taught by American literature. 
^[ At the end of each chapter is a summary which helps to 
fix the period in mind by briefly reviewing the most significant 
achievements. This is followed by extensive historical and 
literary references for further study, by a very helpful list of 
suggested readings, and by questions and suggestions, designed 
to stimulate the student's interest and enthusiasm, and to lead 
him to investigate for himself the remarkable literary record of 
American spirituality, individuality, initiative, and democratic 
aspiration and accomplishment. 

^ While within the comprehension ot secondary pupils, the 
treatment is sufficiently full and suggestive for a systematic, 
progressive study of American literature. 
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AMERICAN POEMS, $0.90 

Edited by AUGUSTUS WHITE LONG, Preceptor in 
English, Princeton University. 



THIS book is iiKcnded to serve as an introduction to tbe 
systematic study of American poetry, and, therefore, 
does not pretend to exhaustiveness. AJl the poets from 
1776 to 1900 who are wouhy of recognition are here treated 
simply, yet suggestively, and in such a manner as to illustrate 
the growth and spirit of American life, as expressed in its 
verse. Each writer is represented by an appropriate number 
of poems, which are preceded by brief biographical sketches, 
designed to entertain and awaken interest. The explanatory 
notes and the brief critical comments give much useful and 
interesting information. 



ENGLISH POEMS, $1.00 

Edited by EDWARD CHAUNCEV BALDWIN, Ph.D., 
and HARRY G. PAUL, A.M., Assistant Professors of 
English Literature in the University ot Illinois. 



THIS volume combines measurable completeness with 
an amount of editing sufficient for supplymg needed 
help to the college student, and for furnishing material 
for class room work. In the selection of poems the primary 
aim has been to include the most representative work of the 
chief British poets, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with a view 
to presenting material which should also be representative of 
the successive periods of English literary history, and, within 
certain limitations, of the chief types of poetry. The notes 
are suggestive rather than informational, and, with the ques- 
tions, are designed to stimulate thought. Bibliographies are 
included. 
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STEPS TO ORATORY 

^I.OO 

By F.TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK, late Principal 
of the New York School of Expression 



IN this school speaker instruction in speaking is combined 
with illustrative selections for training in elocution, and 
for school exercises and exhibitions. Although intended 
primarily to meet every need on the part of the student, the 
work presents much suggestive material which is of unusual 
help to the teacher. 

^ The plan of treatment embodies the best pedagogical ideas 
on expression, and represents those methods of teaching 
which the author, an elocutionist of national reputation, has 
employed in his classes with such marvelous success. The 
use of this book can not fail to produce correct and effective 
speakers. 

^ Part First gives a sufficient outline of the technique to 
guide the student, and to enable him to speak correcdy 
and forcibly. The comprehensive character of this part of 
the work may be evident in the following titles of the chap- 
ters: Attitudes of the Body, Logical Expression, The Melody 
of Emphasis, Inflection, The Eye and Face in Reading, 
Breathing, Vocal Power, Enunciation, Oratorical Delivery, 
Gesture, Descriptive Expression, Dramatic Exnression, Dra- 
matic Attitudes. 

^ Part Second consists entirely of selections from the 
best English and American literature, arranged as closely as 
practicable on an historical plan, and interspersed with ex- 
amples of colloquial and humorous styles, the study of 
which will help to counteract the tendency toward a stilted 
and declamatory manner. Many of the selections refer 
to important and celebrated events in the history of our 
country, and will be found appropriate to our national 
anniversaries. 
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ESSENTIALS IN HISTORY 



ESSENTIALS IN ANCIENT HISTORY . . J 1.50 

From the earliest records to Charlemagne. By ARTHUR 
MAYER WOLFSON, Ph.D., First Assistant in History, 
DcWitt Clinton High School, New York. 

ESSENTIALS IN MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
HISTORY 11.50 

From Charlemagne to the present day. By SAMU£L 
BANNISTER HARDING, Ph.D., Professor of Euro- 
pean History, Indiana University. 

ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH HISTORY . . ^1.50 

From the earliest records to the present day. By 
ALBERT PERRY WALKER, A.M., Master in His- 
tory, English High School, Boston. 

ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN HISTORY . I1.50 

From the discovery to the present day. By ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART, LL.D., Professor of History, 

Harvard University. 



THESE volumes correspond to the four subdivisions re- 
quired by the College Entrance Examination Board, 
and by the New York State Education Department. 
Each volume is designed for one year's work. Each of the 
writers is a trained historical scholar, familiar with the con- 
ditions and needs of secondary schools. 

^ The effort has been to deal only with the things which 
are typical and characteristic; to avoid names and details 
which have small significance, in order to deal more justly 
with the forces which have really directed and governed man- 
kind. Especial attention is paid to social history, as well as 
to the movements of sovereigns and political leaders. 
^ The books are readable and teachable, and furnish brief 
but useful sets of bibliographies and suggestive questions. 
No pains have been spared by maps and pictures, to fiirnish 
a significant and thorough body of illustration, which shall 
make the narrative distinct, memorable, and clear. 
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ENGLISH POEMS 

Rditedhy EDWARD CHAUNCEY BALDWIN, Ph.D., 
and HARRY G. PAUL, A.M., Assistant Professors of 
English Literature in the University of Illinois. 

$ 1 .00 



THIS volume is designed to combine measurable com- 
pleteness with an amount of editing sufficient for supply- 
ing needed help to the college student, and for furnishing 
material for class room vsrork. 

^ In the selection of poems the primary aim has been to in- 
clude the most representative work of the chief British poets, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, with a view to presenting ma- 
terial which 'Should also be representative of the successive 
periods of English literary history, and, within certain limita- 
tions, of the chief types of poetry. 

^ Throughout an attempt has been made to avoid the purely 
informational type of annotation, and to furnish, wherever 
possible, suggestions that will enable the student to supply his 
own notes. Similarly, the questions that accompany the notes 
are designed to stimulate and suggest thought on the part of 
both teacher and student, rather than to make thinking un- 
necessary on the part of either. 

^ The questions train the student to examine intelligently a 
poem for himself. They are sufficiently advanced without 
being overnice, and are so worded as to recognize divergence 
of taste and to cultivate the student's independent appreciation. 
Some of them relate to the influence and importance of certain 
great masters upon subsequent poets, while others suggest the 
comparative study of poems of the same type, and still others 
refer to the chief movements in English literature, and the re- 
lation of different poems to their age. 

^ The notes present references to the best guides, intro- 
ductory books, and great critical essays, and stimulate the 
student to learn something of the elements of literary criticism. 
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MYTHOLOGIES 



Bv H. A. GUERBER 



Myths of Greece and Rome. Illustrated .... $1.50 
Myths of Northern Lands. Illustrated . . . . 1.50 
Legends of the Middle Ages. Illustrated . . . . i 50 

MYTHS of Greece and Rome is well adapted for gen- 
eral reading, but it is of particular value in connection 
with the study of the classics. So intimately are these 
myths connected with our civilization, and so great is their 
influence upon our literature and art, that they should be 
familiar to every person. As told here, the repulsive features 
of heathen mythology are omitted. Excellent reproductions 
of ancient and modern masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
are plentifully used to illustrate the volume. The closing 
chapter includes an analysis of the myths in the light of philo- 
logy and comparative mythology. 

^ The grim sense of humor and the dark thread of tragedy 
running through Northern mythology, and found in the re- 
ligion of no other race, have left their indelible imprint upon 
our literature. In Myths of Northern Lands, these myths are 
told without unnecessary comment, and in a charming man- 
ner which can not fail to hold the attention. As in the 
other volumes, one of the most interesting and valuable features 
is the large number of reproductions of works of art. 
^ The object of Legends of the Middle Ages is to familiarize 
students with the legends which form the principal subjects of 
mediaeval literature, and whose influence is everywhere ap- 
parent in the subsequent history of literature and art. In 
connection with the various legends, appropriate questions are 
given from mediaeval and modern writings, illustrating the 
style of the poem in which they are embodied, or lending 
additional force to some point in the story. 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXTBOOKS 

Published Complete and in Sections 



WE issue a Catalogue of High School and College Text- 
books^ which we have tried to make as valuable and 
as useful to teachers as possible. In this catalogue 
are set forth briefly and clearly the scope and leading charac- 
teristics of each of our best textbooks. In most cases there 
are also given testimonials from well-known teachers, which 
have been selected quite as much for their descriptive qualities 
as for their value as commendations. 

^ For the convenience of teachers this Catalogue is also 
published in separate sections treating of the various 
branches of study. These pamphlets are entitled: Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Political Science, Science, 
Modern Foreign Languages, Ancient Languages, Com- 
mercial Subjects, and Philosophy and Education. A 
single pamphlet is devoted to the Newest Books in all 
subjects. 

^ Teachers seeking the newest and best books for their 
classes are invited to send for our Complete High School and 
College Catalogue, or for such sections as may be of greatest 
interest. 

^ Copies of our price lists, or of special circulars, in which 
these books are described at greater length than the space 
limitations of the catalogue permit, will be mailed to any 
address on request. 

^ All correspondence should be addressed to the nearest 
of the following offices of the company: New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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